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Here’s one way to turn out good cakes 
in spite of present-day difficulties 


Shortages of eggs, shortening, or other cake 
- ingredients are a serious matter to the baker 
who has built his cake business on quality. 

If wartime conditions make it impossible to 
stick strictly to the rich, home-type formulas, 
the next best thing is to turn out the best cakes 
that circumstances permit. To do that, you 
need thoroughly dependable flour — for flour, 


after all, is the basic ingredient of any cake. 
With Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flours, you 
can produce appetizing cakes with good eat- 
ing quality even when shortages of other in- 
gredients force you to fall back on “leaner” 
formulas than usual. They’ re one cake ingredi- 
ent you won’t have to worry about ... for you 
can count on Pillsbury quality and service! 


Pillsbury’s BAKERY CAKE Flours 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


First in the milling industry i ... awarded to Pillsbury’s 
\ Springfield, Illinois, mill 
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IS KING 


A large percentage of our production of ‘’Polar 
Bear Flour” goes to Bakers who have preferred it 
for many years,—who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers’ favor, we know we 
are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt — et Ralph C. Sowden 
1899 phe T President 





























NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS == = 
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“TSMERTA” 





The baker who fails to bake a loaf of fine 
bread is likely to miss the boat. 


Every day more and more foods are certain to 
be rationed, or become scarcer and harder to buy. 


Meats, eggs, vegetables, canned goods, dairy 
products. 


But there is certain to be plenty of bread, fine, 
wholesome, inexpensive enriched bread. 


No longer a carrier food or a spare tire food, 
bread is moving up to take a primary place in 
the nation’s dietary,—at the top of every 
table in the land. 


So, let us all— millers and bakers—do our very 
best to insure a fine and still finer loaf to serve 
the nation, the war, the people and ourselves 


with fine bread. 





Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Claflin 
Flour Mills, 


Ez Claflin, Kanso* 











Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 





Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 


FLAVOR 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 
UNIFORMITY 


Write Today To... . 


mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 
wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 
are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
the finished bakery product. *#« Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 
hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 


company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 
THE CLAFLIN FLOUR MILLS 
CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS 












27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Sowing the Bakers Gf America for over Sb Yess 
THE ( olrade MILLING & ELEVATOR CC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaved, COLORADO 


THE HAYS CITY FLOUR MILLS 
HAYS, KANSAS 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


wm 


eo ONE THING UNCHANGED 
BY WAR 


So long as the Nation's interest does not inter- 

fere, so long as there is this great supply of 

Hour Milling Capacit wheat all about us, so long as these rich Kansas 
2500 ‘Barrels fields produce; for so long will the traditional 
high quality of KELLY’'S FAMOUS FLOUR be 
maintained. And for so long will KELLY serve 


his customers with the same integrity that has 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 ‘Bushels 


characterized every trade and every shipment 


through half a century. 


“MILLING In Peace or War Kelly Carries On 


/ 
 TV\K}KA DA bh , | Be 
) v — Y " 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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WE ARE DOING 
OUR PART 

with 

TOWN CRIER 


FLOUR 


hoo Cher 


FLO U R 


Good Bread Rides a Tall Horse 


Bread has been promoted to be Captain General of the 
Nation's food army— 





Not only of our fighting forces on a hundred fronts but 
of our production forces on the home front— 


And of the whole civilian front, of the good food front 
everywhere. 


To be worthy of the High Command, to earn its fair 
share in the honors of victory 


BREAD MUST BE THE BEST EVER 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect tour 


ENRICHED (Diastatically Balanced) 


| for Bakers 


| Who Prefer It 





























There Is Nowhere in the Length and Breadth of the 
Nation Where the Housewife Cannot Buy a 
Loaf of Good, Wholesome Bread... . 


No book of coupons, no shortages, no going from store 


to store, no worry about tomorrow, no question of the 


quality. 


Best perhaps of all, bread is “out of the doghouse,” for 
enrichment enables bread to challenge every criticism 


of its nutritional merits. 


Finally, bread costs least per unit of energy of any food 


available in the American diet. 


Please make your bread as good as you can. Please 
use excellent flour. Please do not permit this golden 


opportunity to escape the nation’s great bread industries. 


AANOLD OF oltalint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreis Daily 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


A hard-boiled top sargeant keeps the grem- 
lins out of Made-Rite Flour. 


The top sargeant lives! in the laboratory and 
knows how to say of 


He is hard-boiled in the selection of wheat, 
in’the cleaning, scouring and polishing of the 
wheat, in its tempering and finally in_ its 
milling. 

He is tough, too, about the baking test,— 
so tough that not a sack gets by that is not 
ready to go on day-and-night duty and do 
a capable job in any bakery in America. 


This is what makes 


MADE-RITE EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS” COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


——_ 
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heat Flour Maximum 


Lifted 60c Bbl by OPA Amendment 





NEW SOFT WHEAT BAKERY FLOUR 
CLASSIFICATION IS ESTABLISHED 


——<p——_ 
Family Flour Prices Increased 60c Bbl in Southern States—Short- 
age of Eastern Soft Wheat Will Necessitate Use of 
Pacific Coast Supplies, Agency Says 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Price advances 
of a flat 60c bbl in eastern and southern 
soft wheat bakery and family flours and 
a new soft wheat bakery flour classifica- 
tion, of .41% ash or less at 50c bbl over 
other soft wheat bakery flour, were au- 
thorized in amendment No. 1 to the flour 
price ceiling order, MPR 296, Feb. 27. 


The new increases became. effective 
March 2. 
The increases apply only to flour 


milled in the states east and south of 
Wisconsin, Iowa, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico. Thus, 
Pacifie Coast flours remain on the same 
basis as in the original order. 

The amendment rectifies a “squeeze” 
against which soft wheat millers have 
protested since the specific flour price 
ceilings were established last Jan. 2. 

Simultaneously the OPA announced 
that it will put a ceiling in soft wheat 
prices east of the Rocky Mountains to 
check further advances. 

In a statement of considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of the new soft 
wheat flour ceilings, which applies to 
“flour made from wheat, semolina and 
farina and sold by millers and blenders,” 
OPA price administrator said: 

“Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 
originally established. prices on _ soft 
wheat bakery flour milled in the terri- 
tory east of Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico, and south of South Da- 
kota, Iowa and Wisconsin, based upon 
wheat prices no higher than 95% of par- 
ity. This reflected more than 100% of 
parity after taking into consideration 
various farm benefit payments as _ re- 
quired by Executive Order 9250. 

“Since the issuance of MPR 296, it 
has become clear that there is a genuine 
shortage of soft wheat in the territory 
above described and that it will be 
necessary to draw on supplies in the 
wheat growing areas adjacent to the 
Pacific Coast to fill normal eastern re- 
quirements. The new price basis for 
soft wheat flour milled in this eastern 
territory will permit soft wheat to be 
purchased on the Pacific Coast and 
Shipped East. Price levels prior to this 
adjustment would not permit this move- 
ment. The price adjustment required to 
facilitate this movement is approximate- 
ly 60c bbl. It will apply to soft wheat 
bakery flours milled in the eastern area, 
and to family flours sold in those south- 
€rn states which customarily use soft 
Wheat flour for household consumption. 

“The new price basis will reflect at 
least 100% of parity for wheat, with- 
out taking into consideration any of the 
Payments made under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 and the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 


“Amendment No. 1 to MPR 296 also 


establishes a new soft wheat bakery flour 
price category so that bakers may ob- 
tain soft wheat flours which are of bet- 
ter quality than an ordinary straight 
grade -and yet do not have the charac- 
teristics required to come within the 
definition of cake flour. These grades 
normally go to cracker and cooky bak- 
ers. The differential of 50c bbl over the 
price level for soft wheat straight grade 
flours is justified by the current level 
of soft wheat clear flours, which are 
made and sold as separate products 
when these higher grade flours are pro- 
duced.” 

The revised basic prices for soft wheat 
bakery flours.in the Southeast are $9.25 
bbl for cake flour; $8.10 bbl for other 
soft wheat bakery flour with an ash con- 
tent of 41% or less; $7.60 for other soft 
wheat bakery flour with an ash content 
greater than .41%. 

In the area outside of the Southeast 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, the 
basic price for flour milled in the area 
east of Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico and south and east of Wisconsin, 
Iowa and South Dakota, is $9.60 bbl for 
cake flour; $8.45 bbl for other soft wheat 
bakery flour with ash content of .41% 
or less and $7.95 for other soft wheat 
bakery flour with an ash content greater 
than 41%. 

These are the basic prices which, with 
the of the appropriate 
freight rates, give the ceiling price. 


computation 


(Continued on page 76.) 
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Soft Wheat 
Millers Await 
Wheat Ruling 


Pending the announcement of the pro- 
posed ceiling and floor on soft wheat, 
confusion still prevails among millers 
and has not been relieved by the advance 
in the ceiling on soft wheat flour. It is 
necessary to have the announcement of 
the floor and ceiling on soft wheat as 
well as the ceiling on soft wheat flour 
for millers to function intelligently arid 
hence they are still holding off on sales. 
The situation remains unchanged, except 
for evidence that. something is. being 
done, presently to be announced. 

Soft wheat millers are reserving com- 
ment on the new ceilings until they know 
where wheat prices are to be fixed. The 
new ceiling prices for flour have removed 
inequities that have strangled the: soft 
wheat milling. industry: for many ‘weeks. 
If the wheat price is. fixed at about $1.60, 
as. indicated in the announcement, -and 
normal relationships ‘between. markets 
are maintained, the -new ceiling. set-up 
should work out -satisfactorily, millers 
indicate. Hell a £5 








OPA Ceiling for Soft Wheat 


To check further advances in soft wheat prices, which might otherwise exert 
pressure even on the new flour price level, Director of Economic Stabilization 
James F. Byrnes has authorized the Office of Price Administration to put ceiling 


prices on soft wheat east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The soft wheat ceiling prices will be approximately at 


and will be issued shortly. 


The order is now being drawn 


the market levels which prevailed in the middle of the week and are slightly higher 


than parity, the OPA said. 


This will be the first price control by the OPA on wheat. 
This new regulation of soft wheat probably 


ceiling prices were established for corn. 


Some time ago 


will follow the pattern of other OPA regulations and cut across existing contracts, 


it was announced. 


In revising upward the eastern soft wheat flour ceilings, the OPA pointed out 
that the new flour price ceilings reflect full wheat parity without any deduction for 
agricultural benefit payments.. The OPA said that a definite shortage of eastern soft 
wheat exists and that millers will have to draw on the Pacific Coast for soft varieties. 


On Feb. 24, No. 2 red winter wheat at~Foledo sold at $1.58, to $1.59, bu on 


the cash market. 


At Chicago, spot soft red winter was quoted at $1.59!1,@1.62. At 
Kansas City the nominal cash basis was $1.4514@1.51\4. 


Two cars were reported 


sold at St. Louis Feb. 24 at $1.55!4 for No. 4 red garlicky and $1.51 for No. 5. 








Text of Flour Ceiling Revision 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD 
PRODUCTS 
Amendment No. f to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 296 
Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 


(b) and III (c) 
(iii). and paragraph V of section 1351. 
1666, Appendix A, are amended to read 
as set forth below: 
Sec. 1351.1666 Appendix A. 
. . * . . 
III. Maximum prices for cake flour 
and other soft wheat bakery flour packed 
in 98-lb cotton bags, in carload quantities, 


Subparagraphs III 


delivered at specified destinations. 
- * * * * * 

(b)--At destinations in the ‘following 
states: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, the maxi- 
mum prices for cake flour and other soft 
wheat bakery flour shall be $9.25 per 
barrel’ for cake flour, $8.10 per barrel 
for other soft wheat bakery flour with 
an ash content of .41% or less, and $7.60 
per barrel for other soft wheat bakery 
flour with an ash content greater than 
41%, plus such one of the following 
rail charges as results in the lowest de- 
livered price: (i) the lowest carload 
proportional rail rate from Memphis, 
Tenn; Cairo, Ill; or Evansville, Ind., to 
the destination; or (ii) the lowest car- 
load proportional rail rate from Louis- 
ville,- Ky., or Cincinnati, Ohio, to the 
destination, applicable on billing originat- 
ing in Ohio’and Indiana. 

(c) At destinations in all states except 
those ‘mentioned in paragraph (a) and 
(b): heréof, the maximum prices shall be 
computed as follows: 

° * * * * * 


(iii) For flour milled in -any state other 


‘than those mentioned in subparagraphs 


(i) ‘and (ii) hereof, the maximum prices 
shall be $9.60 per barrel for cake flour, 
$845. per barrel for other soft wheat 
bakery flour with an ash content of 41% 


or less, and $7.95 per barrel for other 
soft wheat bakery flour with an ash con- 
tent greater than .41% less the charge 
at the lowest flat domestic carload rail 
rate from the milling point to New York 
City, plus the charge at the lowest flat 
domestic carload rail rate from the mill- 
ing point to the destination: 

Provided, That, at or within 25 miles 
of the milling point, the maximum price 
for carload quantities shall be the price 
obtained by deducting the transportation 
charge to New York City as directed in 
this subparagraph (iii) and then adding 
20e per barrel. 

* * + * + * 

V. Maximum prices for family flours 
in carload quantities, packed in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, delivered at specified des- 
tinations. ‘The maximum prices for fam- 
ily flour in carload quantities, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks delivered at destina- 
tion in the various states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be as follows: 

Per bbl 


Moutains $7.25 
7.50 


Rocky 


east of the 
Wyoming 


Colorado, 
Montana, 





Colorado, except east of the Rocky 
Mountains, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Da- 

i!) PPT vir ATE Tere ere 7.75 
Oregon, Washington ........-+eee.00- 8.00 
REET EE PULL 8.10 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Utah ............ 8.25 
Tow@,;” Missouri «= ....ccccsccccsccvscves 8.40 
TOMS 260 cesses ccc vivvcrevesctseevese.s 8.45 
Arkansas, Minnesota ..........-++0065 8.50 
Nevada 8.75 
Illinois 8.80 
Indiana 8.90 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin ........... 9.00 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 

land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 

West Virginia ..ccccccvcccsccecsccs 9.20 
California, New Jersey, New York.... 9.25 
The New England States ........... 9.30 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana ......... 9.80 
DOMMGNIOS. o.Sus ccc cesasceciscnesiecene 10.05 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 

CRISIS bbc cciewdicriwe devior'seseds 10.15 
North Carolima ..ccccccccccsccccscver 10,25 


This amendment. shall become effective 
March 2, 1943. : st 
(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th, Cong; 
E. O. 9250, 7 F. R. 7871. 
Issued this 27th day of February, 1943. 
Prentiss M. Brown, 
Administrator. 
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Wasuincton, D. C.—Jumping wheat 
prices occasioned by legislative develop- 
ments, last week brought back talk in 
the trade of price squeezes. Wheat mar- 
ket advances that again threatened the 
comfort of millers were brought about 
chiefly by the definite victories scored by 
the powerful farm bloc on Capitol Hill. 

The approval of the House banking 
committee of a bill by Representative 
Brown revising the method of figuring 
parity prices to take care of increased 
labor costs was the first legislative move 
to send wheat prices zooming. 

(Parity is a crop price calculated by 
the Department of Agriculture to be a 
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Parity Bill Juggling Sends 
Wheat Up; Squeeze Threatens 


fair one to farmers. Since the price 
control law prohibits a price ceiling be- 
low parity, an increase in parity auto- 
matically would require higher ceiling 
prices in cases where they have been set 
at or near parity.) 

In the Senate a bill fostered by Sen- 
ator Bankhead was passed which would 
nullify that portion of President Roose- 
velt’s stabilization order which requires 
deduction of government benefit pay- 
ments in setting ceilings on farm 
products. 

The action of the House committee 
favoring the inclusion of labor costs was 
taken in spite of President Roosevelt’s 





SUPREME COURT RULES U. S. HAS 
RIGHT TO SET FOOD STANDARDS 


Quaker Oats Co. Loses Case on Appeal Taken by Government 
From Lower Court Decision—Case Involved Marketing 
of Farina Enriched Only With Vitamin D 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
federal government’s right to establish 
definitions and standards of identity for 
food was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, March 1, in the Quak- 
er Oats Co. case, when the high court 
reversed the decision of the Circuit Court 
of ‘Appeals for the Seventh District. 
Apparently the circuit court’s decision 
in favor of the Quaker Oats Co. was 
found by the Supreme Court to be so 
broad as to invalidate the standards- 
making provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

The action was a surprise to trade 
officials here, who were more impressed 
with the arguments made by the counsel 
for Quaker Oats Co. than by the attor- 
ney representing the government. Also 
from certain questions asked by the 
justices when the case was under argu- 
ment, trade men in the court room got 
the impression that the court would up- 
hold the verdict of the lower court. 

Counsel for Quaker Oats Co. sought 





NO. 1 CITIZEN 


Cuicaco, Inn.—G. W. “Buster” 
Johnson, of Mueller-Johnson Baking 
Co., Danville, Ill, has been honored 
by the election as “Citizen No. 1” of 
that city for 1942. The selection is 
made by an anonymous committee of 
the American Business Club of Dan- 
ville in January of each year of the 
citizen who has contributed most in 
community service during the preced- 
ing year. Mr. Johnson, well known in 
the baking industry, is a director and 
a past president of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, a director of the 
Vermillion County Food Dealers 
Association, president of the Fidel- 
ity Building & Investment Associa- 
tion, director of the Lakeview Hos- ~ 
pital, an executive of the Illinois 
Commercial Travelers’ Association, 
and an active member and past presi- 
dent of the Danville Kiwanis Club. 


only to invalidate the right of the gov- 
ernment to fix standards for farina which 
would prevent the company from en- 
riching their product. .The company 
was not challenging the entire standardi- 
zation program of the Food and Drug 
Act. 

The contention of the government has 
been that a decision favorable to Quaker 
Oats Co. would upset the entire food en- 
richment program. 

The court decision also is significant 
in connection with the proposed bread 
standards, which were tentatively estab- 
lished in 1941, but not yet finally adopted 
because of the war. Under the proposed 
bread standards, ingredients not permit- 
ted in the definition of bread would not 
be allowed, evén if their presence were 
stated on the label. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW MANAGER FOR MFA FIRM 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Frank Farnen, 
manager of the MFA Grain & Feed Co., 
Kansas City, resigned last week, effec- 
tive immediately. Mr. Farnen’s future 
plans have not yet been announced. 

A. J. Loutsch, formerly with Grain 
Belt Mills, and more recently associated 
with the Bank of Co-operatives, St. 
Louis, became the new manager March 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DISTRIBUTING TRADE 
IN “SUBSTITUTE” BUSINESS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The feed distribut- 
ing trade in the Southwest is in the 
“substitute” business to a large extent 
now that supplies of almost every ingre- 
dient are scarce and hard to find. Al- 
most every day some feed jobber or bro- 
ker finds something new under the feed 
sun, and if it has feeding merit it is 
snuffed up by the trade in a few mo- 
ments. Sales of pulverized grain are 
great, the demand exceeding the supply. 
Feed millers, using a large percentage 
of grain in their mixes, are taxing their 
hammer mills and need not only more 
capacity but a larger percentage of pre- 
ground materials. 





prediction that the measure would add 
billions to food costs. 

Farm state arguing for 
higher prices, have contended food pro- 
duction goals cannot be met without 
them whereas the administration pro- 


legislators, 
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poses to stimulate production by a sys- 
tem of .incentive payments for needed 
crops. 

These differences of viewpoint figured 
in questioning of Claude R. Wickard, 
secretary of agriculture, by the House 
agriculture committee last week, with 
members wanting to know whether Mr. 
Wickard would approve higher price 
ceilings if Congress refused to appro- 
priate the money for incentive payments. 

Mr. Wickard declined to answer on 
the grounds it might “further confuse 
the situation” among farmers. 





PROGRESS MADE IN PREPARING 
FOR FAMILY FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


—<p)—— 
Food Distribution Administration Awaits Determination of Enrich- 
ing Ingredient Supply—No Riboflavin Stockpile, but Pro- 
duction Stepping Up—Full Riboflavin Level Likely 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Prog- 
ress is being made in the consideration 
by the Food Distribution Administration 
of a suitable order requiring the enrich- 
ment of all family white flour made from 
wheat, but it is not expected now that 
the effective date of such an order will 
be before late June or July 1. FDA is 
not disposed to issue an order without 
being convinced that adequate supplies 
of enriching ingredients are available to 
meet all demands of the trade. It now 
seems reasonably certain that manufac- 
turing chemists will be able to speed up 
production to meet all ingredient require- 
ments by July 1 at the latest. 

Contrary to reports circulated in Wash- 
ington last week, there are no stockpiles 
of riboflavin, nor is the supply now 
available sufficient to meet the needs. 
Manufacturers of this ingredient, how- 


A 


ever, are putting additional capacity in- 
to production and are hopeful that by 
July 1 the production rate will be ample 
to meet the needs of flour mills. 

FDA officials have expressed a desire 
to co-operate with the millers on the 
enrichment program, and the recom- 
mendation of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council, 
supported by the flour and bakery trades, 
will be followed: namely, 1.2 mg of ri- 
boflavin per pound of flour will be re- 
quired. This co-operative attitude of the 
government will eliminate the necessity 
of changes in milling formulas and label- 
ing which would be necessary if a lower 
level of riboflavin than 1.2 mg were spe- 
cified in the first order and later an in- 
crease demanded. The time between now 
and July 1 also will be useful to the 
trades to make the adjustments re- 
quired by the enrichment program. 


x * * 


3 More States Consider Enrichment 


Bills are now pending in the legislatures of Georgia, Colorado and Texas for 
the compulsory enrichment of all flour offered for sale in those states. The regulations 
as introduced are reported to be similar to the laws now in effect in South Carolina 


and Louisiana, 





New Flour etne Differential 
Based in Part on 100-Lb6 Measure 


A new package differential schedule 
has been issued by the Millers National 
Federation. The new schedule, No. 111 
effective March 1, is a radical departure 
from all previous lists, the federation 
points out, in that in part it is based 
on the 100-lb sack. For about 25 years 
the schedule has been built upon the 
98-lb package, “halves cotton” as it is 
usually described, while prior to World 
War I the wooden barrel was the basis 
package. In early days there were 
regional schedules, but they disappeared 
about 1918. 

The old schedule based upon 98's cot- 
ton is still retained, and will, of course, 
continue to be used until the industry 
leaps the hurdle from the barrel basis of 
sale to the 100-lb unit, the federation 
states. 


siderable degree for several months after 
this change takes place, because old 
orders will be filled with old packages. 


In fact, it will be used to a con- . 


Because some old orders will be filled 
with new packages and some new orders 
will be filled with old packages, table 
of conversion factors is included in the 
present schedule. 

The changes in the differential sched- 
ule amount to a face-lifting process, ex- 
plains the millers’ organization, and are 
designed to keep this device in harmony 
with the requirements of the times. 

The first part of the schedule marked 
“A” is identical with Schedule No. 110, 
which is‘now a part of OPA Order No. 
296. The only changes in this part of 
the schedule are the notation that it is 
based on the 196-lb bbl unit and the 
inclusion of the self-rising flour differ- 
ential. Part “B” of the schedule is 
based on the cotton cwt unit sale and in- 
cludes only the packages which are per- 
missible under WPB Order No. M-221. 
The differentials are just one-half of the 
differentials in Part A, reflecting the 
change in basis. The only differentials 
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which may appear not in harmony with 
Part A are the differentials on the 2-Ib 

ages. The schedule provides for 
two more 2-lb packages per cwt than in 
the old schedule and the increased dif- 
ferentials include the cost of the two 


extra packages of flour. 





There is no order requiring the sale 
of flour on the cwt basis, although the 
federation recommends that the change 
to the cwt basis be adopted by all mills 
in the near future. New contract forms 
embodying the cwt basis will be pre- 
pared in due course. 


kk 
Federation Package Differentials 


(Including Self-Rising Flour Differential Schedule) 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective March 1, 1943, has been issued 
by the Millers National Federation: 


A—BARREL BASIS 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON—196-LB BBL UNIT SALE 
Weight, 
Ibs 
















Kind Differential No. to bbl *Charge per bbl 
196 Woodt $1.10 CVOP BABB .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccercceccccccccecces $ .25 
98 Woodt 1.70 over basis ..... PTETTTTTITITTITLLITILITi rere -35 
140 Jute Same as basis (see paragraph 2) 
98 Jute .05 over basis ( 2 to barrel)....... reer y Ts obbedeuees 
140 Cotton -05 over basis 
98 Cotton BASIS ( 2 to barrel)..... eecccces eeccccccces 
96 Cotton -10 under basis € BOO BERNE a ccc ccsecceqveses C2eeeees 
49 Cotton -25 over basis € @ Ce DAFTOR) . co cccccccccccsccccce eece .04 
48 Cotton -15 over basis ( 4 to Darrel) ..cccccccccccccccscccces -04 
24% Cotton -50 over basis ( 8 to barrel)....... TITETITITTT TTT + 08 
24 Cotton -40 over basis € BCS PATTER) . ccccccccccccccccccccces .08 
20 Cotton -75 over basis CUD BO PINE 6 ccc ctccccccacvecees cu. -10 
12% Cotton -80 over basis (16 to barrel). oe -16 
12 Cotton -70 over basis (16 to barrel).. se -16 
10 Cotton 1.10 over basis (20 to barrel)........+.6. ee .20 
9.8 Cotton 1.00 over basis (20 to barrel).......-.006- eocccccocce -20 
x Cotton 1.05 over basis (24 to barrel).........0+- TeTTTTTTT Ty -24 
7 Cotton 1.25 over basis (28 to barrel) ......ccccccccccccccsvees -28 
6 Cotton 1.35 over basis (33 Co DAFTEl) .. ccccccccccccccccsccccs 32 
5 Cotton 1.80 over basis (40 to barrel)........ cvevcccececes ese .40 
4.9 Cotton 1.70 over basis (40 to barrel)........ eeccsesccccccocs -40 
4 Cotton 1.85 over basis (48 to barrel)......... eCeecseceoorers 48 
3% Cotton 2.15 over basis (66 to Darrel)... .ccccccccccccccccccsccs -56 
3 Cotton 2.25 over basis (64 to barrel)......... oeweceeveccocecs -64 
2 Cotton 3.25 over basis (96 to barrel).........eeeees coccccce e -96 
1% Cotton 4.30 over basis (128 to barrel).......seeeeeeees ovccece 1.28 
98 Paper . Same as basis € 3 to DAFTEl) ..cccccccccccscccccces ee 
49 Paper -10 over basis € 4 te RAFTER). ccccccccccccce oceese eee -04 
48 Paper Same as basis ( 400 DAFTe])..cccccccccccccccccccece -04 
24% Paper .20 over basis € 8 te DOFTOR) .ccccccccccccccccccocecs -08 
24 Paper -10 over basis ( Sto harre))....ccccccccccccvece cece -08 
20 Paper .40 over basis CBO CO DRFTEED . cocccccccccose ebeeesees -10 
12% Paper .45 over basis (16 to Darrel)... cccccccvcccccsecvese 16 
12 Paper -85 over basis (16 to barrel)... cccccccccccccccccccece -16 
10 Paper -70 over basis (20 to barrel)..........+6- ceeccese eee -20 
9.8 Paper -60 over basis (20 to barrel)... .ccccccccccececcvecs -20 
8 Paper -60 over basis (24 CO BAFTO]) oc cccccccccccccccccvcces 24 
7 Paper -85 over basis C38 to DAPTO]).occcccccccccccsccsesoece -28 
6 Paper .85 over basis (32 to barrel).......... 600s eebecees 32 
5 Paper 1.25 over basis €48 CO BAPTA) oc cccccccccccecccccce cans .40 
4.9 Paper 1.15 over basis (40 to barrel).........- eccecvoceces -40 
4 Paper 1.25 over basis (48 to barrel). ....cceeecceececsenes ee 48 
3% Paper 1.55 over basis (56 to barrel)........+. eocccccccss eee -56 
3 Paper 1.65 over basis (64 Co harrel) .ccccccccccccccccccece oe -64 
2 Paper 2.50 over basis (96 to barrel).......seee0- ceveedveces -96 
1% Paper 3.30 over basis (138 to barrel) .cccccccccccceccscsees es 1.28 
1%-lb packages to be sold on carton basis. 
Outside jute envelopes ..... eeeeees-(1 to barrel)......35¢ per bbl additional 
Outside jute envelopes .............(2 to barrel)...... 45c per bbl additional 
Outside jute envelopes .............(4 to barrel)......6Me per bbl additional 
Outside cotton envelopes ........++.- (2 to barrel)......50¢ per bb! additional 
Outside fiber containers . ..(4 to barrel)......45¢ per bbl additional 
Outside paper envelopes . . (2 to barrel). . -80c per bbl additional 


Outside paper envelopes ... oe .(4 to barrel). .35c per bb! additional 
Outside paper envelopes .......+.+- .(8 to barrel)......50c per bbl additional 
*Charge per bbl over bulk price for handling and packing buyer's packages. 
Charge for handling and packing buyer's outside paper, cotton or jute envelopes. .10c per bbl 
Charge for handling and packing buyer’s fiber containers .......+..+.- soweves -.+-15c per bbl 
tOr plywood. 
SELF-RISING FLOUR DIFFERENTIALS 
Phosphated flour same as plain flour. 
Self-rising flour 25c per bbl over plain or phosphated flour. 


B—CWT BASIS 


Effective March 1, 1943 (Superseding All Previous Schedules) 


Weight, 
Ibs Kind Charge per cwt* 
200 Wood or plywood 2 X cwt price—$1.25 = = = = =—«-_-_—_—_—_—_ naneeneeceerecs $ .25 
100 Wood or plywood $0.95 over cwt basis j= =  —_s evaeeeeeveerece .20 
140 Jute 1.4 X ewt cotton price 
100 Jute SAME AS BASIS € 210. CWE) ca dccccecescnes 
140 Cotton (2.85 yd.) 1.4 X cwt cotton price (2.50 yd., .025 over) 
100 Cotton .« BASIS ( 1 to ewt) 
50 Cotton $ .125 over cwt basis ee erry cor 02 
25 Cotton .25 over cwt basis € BES GOED cc ccccescccoecs 04 
10 Cotton .55 over cwt basis (10 to CWR). .ccccccccccccs 10 
5 Cotton .90 over cwt basis Co rer 20 
2 Cotton 1.85 over cwt basis (50 to CWE)... ce cccccccces 50 
100 Paper SAME AS BASIS (1_ to cwt) 
50 Paper .05 over cwt basis ff MTG Ch0% cb aceaeess .02 
25 Paper -10 over cwt basis € £0 CWE) oc ccccccccccvces -04 
10 Paper .35 over cwt basis Sep ae 10 
5 Paper .625 over cwt basis €3B £0 CWE) ccccccveccsivecs .20 
2 Paper 1.45 over cwt basis Oe rer rer .50 
Outside jute envelopes ....... (1 to 2 cewt)...... 35c per container additional 
Outside jute envelopes ....... (2 te CWE). cw ccccccces 22%c per cwt additional 
Outside jute envelopes ....... (2 to CWE) . ccc rccccoes 30c «per cwt additional 
Outside cotton envelopes ..... C1 to CWE). ccccccccens 25c = =per cwt additional 
Outside fiber containers ..... Ce OP GE 00 cc ccsecces 22%c per cwt additional 
Outside paper envelopes ...... EE OO CWE) c occ cccccces 15c per cwt additional 
Outside paper envelopes ...... (3 to CWE)... ccecccecs 17%c per cwt additional 
Outside paper envelopes ...... 4 to CWt) . ce ceccccess 25c per cwt additional 
Charge for handling and packing buyer’s outside paper, cotton, or jute envelopes 5c per cwt 
se for handling and packing buyer's fiber containers ........seeseeeeeeeees T¥c per cwt 


Self-rising flour differentials: Phosphated flour same as plain flour. Self-rising flour 
12%c per ewt over plain or phosphated flour. 
*Charge per cwt over bulk price for handling and packing buyer’s packages. 


TABLE OF CONVERSIONS 


1. To convert contract based on 196-lb bbl packed in 98-lb cotton sacks to 100-Ib cotton 
Sack unit basis, divide original contract price by 1.96. 
EXAMPLE: Original contract price packed in 98’s cotton, $6.90 per 196-Ib bbl. 
$6.90-+-1.96=$3.52 per cwt packed in 100-Ib cotton sacks. 
2. To convert contract based on 192-lb bbl packed in 96-lb cotton sacks to 100-Ib cotton 
Sack unit basis divide original contract price by 1.92. 
. eee: Original contract price packed in 98-lb cotton sacks $6.80 per 
2-Ib bbl. 
$6.80+-1.92—$3.54 per cwt packed in 100-lb cotton sacks. 
3. If original contract price is materially different from current market price deliver 
®xact number of pounds called for by contract at contract price and book any additional 
flour lete shipment at current market price. 





a ¥ 
4. To convert contract based on cotton cwt unit basis to 196-Ib bbl unit, multiply cwt 
Unit price by 1.96. 
oe Cotton cwt unit price $3.52. 
$3.52 1.96=$6.90 per 196-Ib bbl packed in 98-lb cotton sacks. 
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Bag Change-over Becomes 
Effective May 1; to Apply to 
Makers Rather Than Users 


By Emmet DouGHERrTy 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C_—WPB Conservation Order M-221, limiting the sizes of paper 
and textile bags which can be used by mills, will become effective May 1 and apply 


to manufacturers rather than to users. 


Official announcement of this is expected 


shortly. The change-over from mills to manufacturers will accomplish the purpose 
of the order which is the consideration of materials. The mills, it is expected, will 
thus be permitted to use up their present inventories of bags of various sizes, but 
after May 1, they will be able to obtain from suppliers only the six sizes of multiples 
of five pounds which were prescribed in the original order. 

The industry task committee which was appointed by WPB to recommend a 
solution of the bag problem and headed by Herman Fakler, Millers National Feder- 
ation Washington representative, reported a number of changes to the bag order 
last week. The report of the committee was signed by all members except Secretary 
Cornelius of the Self Rising Fiour Institute, who submitted a minority report. 

In the amended order which WPB will issue, the definition of wheat flour will 
be identical with that in the OPA price orders. The amendment also will set out 
that farina is not regarded as a flour, also pancake, cake flour and other specialties 


will be exempted from the order. 


Legislatures in Georgia, Nebraska and Texas have under consideration measures 
to repeal old laws prescribing flour package sizes and to enact in their stead a new 
schedule of sizes in harmony with the WPB order M-221, the Millers National 


Federation reports. 





Explosion and Fire Hits Burrus 
Elevator; Plant to Be Expanded 


Fort Wortrn, Texas.—Plans for two 
new elevators with total storage capacity 
of 7,000,000 bus to supplement the 4,000,- 
000 bus damaged storage at Saginaw, 
Texas, which soon will be repaired were 
announced by J. Paul Smith, general 
manager of Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 
last week. 

The new construction, which will be 
started at once, will cost about $600,000. 
Repairs on the elevators which were 
damaged by explosion and fire Feb. 24 
will begin as soon as salvage workers 
clear the site of damaged wheat and 
debris. The flour mill will soon be in 
operation again. 

Two great explosions caused the dam- 
age and started the fire which was still 
burning three days later. Five men 
were injured in the explosions, which 
rocked the entire structure and were felt 
as far away as Dallas County, many 
miles distant. 

The original mill elevator is undam- 
aged and its wheat is in good condition, 
but the great mass of at least 1,000,000 
bus in the center of the rectangular ele- 
vator is badly damaged with both fire 








Fort WortH, Texas.—Part of the new 
storage construction of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co. at Saginaw, Texas, near Fort 
Worth, collapsed early March 1, killing 
two men, according to early reports, and 
injuring 22. It is believed that the new 
construction referred to in the news re- 
lease applies to that part of the elevator 
built about two years ago when an ad- 
dition was made to the storage capacity 
of the plant. 


and water. The first explosion destroyed 
the headhouse, and the second one three 
hours later blew the great roof off the 
enclosure, starting the fire. Nearly 3,- 
000,000 bus of wheat were endangered 
by the fire. 

Original in design, the elevator was 
made by building tanks on three sides 
of a rectangle, and walling in the other 
end on the east. Cracks and fissures 
in the structure allowed the insurance 
salvage workers to pull out thousands 
of bushels of wheat while the fire was 
burning in the center. 





Flour Distributors’ Changeover 
to No. 296 Expected This Week 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Before the week 
is out the OPA will announce its decision 
on the appeal of the flour distributors to 
be taken out from under the control of 
regulation 237 and placed bodily within 
the provisions of the flour regulation 
No. 296. 

It is expected that OPA will consent 


‘to the transfer of primary distributors 


to regulation 296 as a permanent ar- 
rangement, but the firms which do busi- 
ness with institutions—classified as insti- 
tutional wholesalers—will be allowed ta 





operate under 296 for only a temporary 
period, as OPA is considering a new 
regulation which will take in all these 
border line cases. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUSHMAN PROFITS UP 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Cushman Sons, 
Inc., New York, reports net profit for 
the year ended Jan. 2, 1943, of $494,663, 
compared with $276,099 in the preced- 
ing year. Sales for the past year totaled 
$13,783,000, against $12,098,308 in the 
year previous. 
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INCREASED USE OF FLOUR PROBABLE 
AS RESULT OF FOOD RATIONING 


—<>——_. 
Food Distribution Administration Planning to Enlarge Grain 
Products and Bakery Branches as Soon as Funds Are 
Available—More Dependence on Wheat 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoetron, D. C.—Until Congress 
provides additional funds with which to 
pay salaries there will be no permanent 
appointments made in the grain prod- 
ucts and bakery branches of the Food 
Distribution Administration, nor will any 
official of the 
heads of indi- 
cated March 1. 

Anticipating favorable action by Con- 
gress on Secretary Wickard’s requests 
for a appropriation, E. J. 
Murphy, deputy of the 
grain section, has named Cyrus S. Kauf- 
man, whose title is principal economic 
the presiding 
officer of four food industry advisory 


announcement be made 


these branches, it was 


deficiency 
administrator 


advisor, as government 


committees. Mr. Kaufman hereafter will 
preside at the sessions of the wheat 
flour advisory committee, the baking 


powder committee, the sodium glutinate 
committee, and a new committee which 
is in the process of being formed to rep- 
resent the breakfast food 
industry. 


and cereal 

It was pointed out that eventually the 
grain products and bakery branches will 
be staffed with a large force required to 


<> 


handle the constantly increasing flow of 
problems which will develop in the food 
supply situation. With the rationing of 
canned goods going into effect March I 
and distribution of meat products to be 
the next to be placed under the ration 
program, officials said that more’ de- 
pendence will have to be placed on wheat 
and other cereals by the population. 

As the increased use of flour devel- 
ops, there will be greater demands on 
the baking powder industry, officials said, 
in explaining that the baking powder in- 
dustry advisory committee at its meet- 
ing here the past week took up these 
subjects. The committee recommended 
that the government advise the industry 
to ascertain their requirements of sup- 
plies using critical materials for the en- 
suing six months, and to take steps to 
advise their suppliers of their wants. It 
was disclosed that the container branch 
of WPB was disposed to permit the 
baking powder industry to accumulate 
scrap metal for use in tops and bottoms 
of packages, as this would not conflict 
with the government’s program to con- 
serve all tin and other metals which are 
needed for direct war work. 





Millers Federation Convention 
Definitely Set for May 3-5 


This year’s convention of the Millers 
National Federation will be held on May 
3-5 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. While preliminary announcement 
several weeks ago was to the effect that 
the meeting would be held the last week 
of April plans have been changed be- 
cause of the proximity of the April dates 
to Easter. 

This year’s convention will be a war 
the program will be 
built primarily around the things which 
the milling industry is doing and can do 


conference and 


to help in the prosecution of the war. 
At this time no program 
been worked out, but in a general way 


details have 


the idea is to build a program around 
the milling problems which will be upper- 


most at the time of the convention. It 
is likely that several speakers from gov- 
ernment departments who will have the 
immediate responsibility of dealing with 
milling questions will appear on the 
program, officials announced. 

It is probable that the sessions on 
May 3 will be limited to the annual 
meeting of the board of directors, al- 
though there may also be some commit- 
tee meetings. 

On of the hotel and travel 
congestion the federation recommends 
that millers make their reservations at 
an early date. P. J. Weber, manager of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, will take 
care of room reservations and members 
should write to him direct. 


account 





Time for Reporting Mark-Ups 
on Cereal Products Extended 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Wholesalers and 


breakfast and 
other grocery products covered by the 
mark-up regulations Nos. 237 and 238 
were given additional time to refigure 
their ceiling prices and wholesalers were 
allowed more time to report them under 
an amendment issued by OPA March 1. 

Wholesalers will be allowed to make 
necessary recalculations on all maximum 
prices for products 


retailers selling cereals 


under Maximum 


Price Regulation No. 237, based on speci- 
fied mark-up over net costs until April 
15, and need not file these prices with 





their OPA district or state offices until 
April 25. 

Previously, on flour and flour mixes, 
wholesalers had to'make adjustments by 
March 10 and report to OPA by March 
25. 

Retailers, previously required under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 238 to 
set their new ceilings by March 10, on 
most items, and by Dec. 31, 1942, on 
the others, now are permitted to make 
such recalculations until May 1 for all 
items. 

If the net cost increases prior to the 





final date set by the amendments for 
recalculation, or if the net cost has ad- 
vanced since he: figured: his ceilings, the 
wholesaler or retailer may refigure his 
ceiling based on the new net cost. 

The amendments thus enable whole- 
salers and retailers. to calculate . new 
maximum prices for items on which there 
have been recent increases at the process- 
It also. will enable them to 
set maximum prices: for items on which 


or’s level. 


there have been recent increases at the 
processor’s level. It also will enable them 
to set maximums for items net previously 
sold by them and on which the final dates 
for recalculating expired prior to these 
amendments, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT YET ON 
MILLFEED SUPPORT RATES 


Because price reports are not all re- 
ceived as yet, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has not yet announced the deter- 
mination of price support for millfeed 
during the two-week period ended Feb. 
15. Announcement is expected shortly, 
however. If the weighted average mill- 
feed price in each market is underneath 
the support price of $1.50 below the 
millfeed ceiling, the CCC will pay the 
difference to millers on delivery of the 
feed. 

The Millers National Federation com- 
mented in a recent bulletin that “it 
seems likely that the market averages 
will be a little below the floor for the 
(first) period, although this may not be 
true for the second period which ended 
Feb. 28.” 

Millers should file their sales reports 
and claims not later than March 15 at 
the CCC office in their area. 

Purchased millfeed will not be eligible 
for the indemnity, but all millfeed pro- 
duced by the miller (except feed from 
aledhol stock) will be eligible regard- 
less of outlet through which it is sold. 
That is, millfeed sold in car lots, truck 
loads and at retail from mill door, also 
millfeed used in mixed feed manufacture 
by the same company, will all count for 
indemnity purposes. The price at which 
it is sold makes no difference so far 
as eligibility is concerned. 


eee enn enna een en ee er ee 
THE FIGHTING KELLYS 


The four sons of Austin W. Kelly, 
recently elected vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., New York, in 
charge of eastern sales, all are in the 
armed services. They are Lieutenant 
(j. &) F. Tyler Kelly, M. D., with his 
unit in England; Robert E. Kelly, 
aircraft armourer, 326th Fighter 
Group, Chicopee Falls, Mass; En- 
sign Austin W. Kelly, Jr., naval avia- 
tion, on operational duty, Florida; 
Walter C. Kelly, Naval 
Cadet, awaiting call. 

Mr. Kelly has been associated with 
the Standard Milling Co. in its New 
York office for over 35 years, and 
is highly regarded in metropolitan 
New York trade circles. 

He recently established a record 
for himself by being absent from his 
office with a throat infection, which 
was the first time he ever had been 
absent from business because of ill- 
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DOLLAR-A-YEAR FOOD 
MEN STILL ON JOB 


No Immediate Change in Status for Don. 
ald D. Davis, M. Lee Marshall and 
Douglas C. Townson 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—There 
is no immediate change in status for 
three top-flight flour, baked goods and 
food men who are here contributing to 
the war effort on a dollar-a-year basis. 
These men are Donald D. Davis, former 
president of General Mills, Inc; M. Lee 
Marshall,. Continental Baking Corp., and 
Douglas C, Townson, New York food 
expert. 

Mr. Davis was drafted by the War 
Production Board last September. He 
was one of several top men in the pro- 
duction field who were recruited to 
strengthen the WPB staff then being 
assembled by Ferdinand Eberstadt, who 
recently resigned and was replaced by 
C. E. Wilson. Mr. Davis was named 
executive assistant to Chairman Eber- 
stadt and made director of the program 
If Mr. Wilson contemplates 
making any change in the status of Mr. 
Davis, it has yet to be officially an- 
nounced. 


bureau. 


Mr. Marshall may be classed as a “vet- 
eran” in the Washington war agency 
set-up, as he has been here some months 
and has served in several capacities. His 
present post is that of an assistant to 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson in 
charge of food matters, and as such 
serves as liaison with the various food 
administrations set up in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Townson also has been identified 
with the war agencies for some months, 
specializing in the food field. He is an 
alternate for Mr. Marshall on the Food 
Advisory Committee and has the title of 
deputy food consultant of the War Pro- 
duction Board. He recently was named 
as a member of the newly established 
Inter-Agency Food Allocation Committee 
of the Department of Agriculture. He 
remains in the WPB, however, and he 
modestly described his job as “helping 
Lee Marshall chase things through the 
War Production Board.” 


€ 
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PRITTS MILLING CO. DESTROYED 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the Pritts Milling Co. at North Scottdale, 
Pa., Feb. 19, entailing a loss estimated at 
$40,000. The plant was a_ four-story 
frame structure built 50 years ago and 
was totally destroyed with all its con- 
tents. J. E. Pritts is head of the com- 
pany which also operated a feed supply 
business. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





J. PERVIS MILNOR OF OPA 
TRANSFERS TO FDA POST 

Wasuineton, D. C.—J. Pervis Milnor; 
formerly an operator of chain groceries 
in Tennessee, will shortly transfer from 
the OPA distribution section to a similar 
post in the food distribution administra- 
tion. 

Official announcement by Secretary 
Wickard is expected momentarily. 

Mr. Milnor has had wide experience 
in wholesaling and jobbing, specializing 
in the grocery field. From 1939 until 


“he came with the OPA he operated a 


retail chain in Memphis and other parts 
of Tennessee. In FDA he will handle 
wholesale and retail food problems. 
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SUFFICIENT FOOD 
AVAILABLE FOR 1943 


US.D.A. Says Supply Adequate to Pro- 
vide “Reasonable Diet”— Additional 
Rationing May Be Necessary 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture said recently that food 
available to civilians in 1943 should pro- 
vide “a reasonably adequate diet per 
capita,” although there may be a neces- 
sity for rationing additional scarce com- 
modities. 

The department issued a report say- 
ing that, while production this year is 

ed to exceed the 1942 record, sup- 
plies available for civilians will be less 
than in 1942 and consumption will fall 
to the prewar levels and in some cases 
below. 

The report explained that military and 
lend-lease requirements would be more 
than double last year’s figures, taking 
about 25% of the total production, in- 
stead of 12%, and civilian demands 
would be greater. 

Declaring that many factors enter the 
food situation, including “black” mar- 
kets, transportation difficulties, growth 
of war production centers and military 
camps, the department said some areas 
may receive more than their per capita 
share and others less. 

“In short,” the report said, “the sup- 
ply of many foods for civilians will be 
limited, and because of the large de- 
mand at the established ceiling prices, 
rationing of additional scarce foods may 
have to be instituted to insure equitable 
distribution.” 

Even in view of this situation, the 
report said the average diet, with the 
possible exception of calcium and _ ribo- 
flavin, “can meet the nutritional stand- 
ards recommended by the National Re- 
search Council, provided maximum utili- 
zation is made of existing supplies.” 

“While the average per capita supply 
of food for civilians will be less than in 
1942 it is not likely to fall below the 
1935-39 average,” the report declared. 

“Moreover, with fewer people in the 
lower income groups and with rationing 
of important commodities, a large per- 
centage of the population may be bet- 
ter fed in 1943 than in the past.” 
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BAKERY SPOKESMEN TELL 
PRICE TROUBLE TO BROWN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—President Ralph 
D. Ward and General Counsel William 
Quinlan, of the American Bakers Asso- 
cation, have a tentative appointment 
with Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
for March 3, to discuss the whole trou- 
blesome matter of price ceilings affecting 
the baking trades. The bakers’ spokes- 
men will attempt to convince OPA offi- 
tials that bread and other baked goods 
price ceilings should not be arbitrarily 
fixed, as they claim has been the cus- 
tom of OPA, but that the government 
should give consideration to increases in 
labor and other production elements of 
cost which have resulted in financial 
losses, especially to the small producer. 

immediate case which Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Quinlan will take up is MPR 
319 on cakes, pies and other sweet goods. 
While they have the OPA administrator’s 
far, however, they are going through the 
whole category of price squeezes which 
have been occasioned by the present ceil- 
ing regulations. 
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In the meantime OPA is giving con- 
sideration to establishing ceilings on 
cookies and pretzels, and on _ bread 
crumbs. The bakery section of OPA is 
waiting on a report which the Federal 
Trade Commission is preparing covering 
a survey of costs of cooky manufactur- 
ers and this report will be the basis of 
the new ceilings. 
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SUPERIOR FIRM CHANGES NAME 

Superior, Wis.—At a regular meeting 
of the stockholders of the G. H. St. 
John Co., Superior, a_ resolution was 
adopted to change the name of the cor- 
poration trom the G. H. St. John Co. to 
the H. W. Brace Co. H. W. Brace, Sr., 
is president of the corporation. 
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NATIONAL WHEAT CONTEST 
SCHEDULED FOR MARCH 


Cuicaco, Ix1t.—The principal wheat 
producing states of the nation are now 
judging their best grain to compete for 
the national Philip W. Pillsbury prize 
for the best wheat grown in the United 
States for the 1942 crop year. Atlantic 
seaboard states and Pacific coast states 
as well as the great grain producing 
areas of the central west will be repre- 
sented when samples are judged in Chi- 
cago by a committee of agronomists on 
March 29. 

The national wheat prize consists of a 
substantial cash award, and appropriate 
trophy and an all-expense trip to Min- 
neapolis as guest of the donor in order 
that the winner may have an opportun- 
ity to meet with leading agronomists and 
receive first hand information on scien- 
tific research in cereal grain as con- 
ducted in modern laboratories, and to in- 
spect large-scale milling operations. 
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APPEAL BOARD DOOMED 
Sr. Paut, Minn.—The bill abolishing 
the Duluth board of grain appeals has 
passed both houses of the Minnesota 
legislature, and is awaiting signature of 
the governor. 





WasuHincTon, D. C.—Doubt exists in 
the minds of WPB officials on whether 


CMP Order 5, giving preferential treat- 
ment on obtaining supplies and mainte- 
nance equipment, applies to feed mills, 
although it definitely is applicable to 
flour mills. No one 
° has officially inter- 
F eed M: ills preted the regula- 
cae tion as to whether 
Position animal feed manu- 
Unclarified facturers come un- 
der Schedule 1, 
which provides AA-1 ratings. The word- 
ing in this schedule includes “industrial 
food producers, processors, packaging, 
preservation and storage.” 

One official said that he interprets 
these quoted words as including feed for 
animals, but he declined to say that his 
“curbstone” opinion would later be sup- 
ported by WPB. He indicated that there 
would be important changes in the classi- 
fication of industries entitled to the pref- 
erence treatment, and these changes may 
remove the doubt as to whether feed 
manufacturing is in the preferred group. 

Meanwhile, the trades are swamping 
WPB with inquiries as to whether they 
fall within the preferred group. 
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OPTION TAKEN ON 90% OF STOCK OF 
COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


Union Securities Co., New York, Plans to Close Transaction Upon 
Completion of Audit—Price Will Approximate $15,000,000 
—No Offering of Shares 


Announcement was made Feb. 26 by the 
Union Securities Corp. of New York that 
it had acquired an option on 90% of 
the $10,000,000 capital stock of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
at a price which approximates $15,000,- 
000 for the entire fixed and current as- 
sets of the company. Closing of the 
transaction will be made upon comple- 
tion of the audit now under way by 
Haskins & Sells. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
properties include 25 mills in 6 states 
and approximately 180 elevators widely 
scattered over the western plains and 
intermountain territory. 

It is understood that the . property 
is to be purchased as an investment, and 
that no public offering of shares will be 
made following completion of the trans- 
action. Meanwhile the present owner- 
ship and management continues in full 
charge until payment of full purchase 
price and formal transfer. 

It is understood, also, that western 
representatives of the designated pur- 
chasers have been in negotiation with 
several men now active in milling, and 


that following the purchase of properties, 
announcement will be made of new heads 
to carry on management, largely with 
present company personnel. 

The Colorado company, which grew 
out of a purchase by John K. Mullen of 
the old Excelsior Mill in Denver in 
1878 and his organization seven years 
later of the present corporation, has, 
since Mr. Mullen’s death in 1929, been 
under the direction of John L. Dower, 
who succeeded the founder as president. 
Supplementing the stock ownership of 
Mrs. Dower and other of Mr. Mullen’s 
daughters, Mr. Dower acquired a substan- 
tial interest in his own right, so that 
at all times the Mullen family has 
owned a minimum of a three quarter 
interest in the company, the rest being 
held chiefly by employees. 

For several years the Mullen family has 
desired to release its large investment in 
the company and be relieved from the 
responsibilities of management, despite 
the continuously high rate of earnings. 
This amounted last year to 16% after 
awarding of large bonuses to its more 
than 12,000 employees. 








FDA Purchases Spring Wheat Flour 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Continuing the 
purchase of large quantities of flour, 
mostly for shipment overseas, the FDA 
on March 1 bought 67,200,000 lbs of 
spring wheat enriched flour for export, 
and was expected to buy 15,000,000 lbs of 
bakers flour on March 2 for shipment to 
Pacific destinations. 

Precise destinations of the heavy pur- 
chases of flour are not disclosed by the 
FDA, although the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that flour purchases 
for the Russian army during January 
amounted to 1,163,000 bbls. This is twice 
as large as the annual flour exports to 
Europe in pre-war years. The total pur- 
chases of ‘white enriched flour for domes- 
tic distribution, lend-lease and other pro- 
grams of the government totaled 1,682,- 
855 bbls during January, it was reported. 

On Feb. 19 the FDA announced the 
purchase of 1,004,006 lbs of enriched hard 
wheat flour.. The business was divided 
as follows: Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
f.o.b. Dallas, Texas,. 382,000 Ibs at $3.50 
ewt; Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, f.o.b. 
Dallas or Fort Worth, 382,000 lbs at 
$3.50 cwt; International Milling Co., 
f.o.b. Greenville, Texas, 240,006 Ibs at 
$3.20 cwt. 

v ¥ 


FDA Buys Rolled Oat Cereal 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Three vendors 
sold 5,140,000 Ibs of rolled or flaked 
oat cereal to the Food Administration 
during the last week, as follows: Albers 
Milling Co., Seattle, f.o.b. Seattle, in 
100-lb new 36-in 285-yd sheeting, 1,440,- 
000 Ibs at .0441 lb; National Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in 100-lb net new cotton export bags, 
3,550,000 Ibs at .0388; Triangle Milling 
Co., f.o.b. Portland, Oregon, in 100-Ib 











FDA IN MARKET AGAIN 
FOR HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—The FDA 
has issued an invitation for offers on 
17,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat patent 
flour and 10,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat 
clear flour. All offers must be re- 
ceived by the Grain Products Branch, 
FDA, Washington, not later than 
3 p. m., March 4, 





net new 36-in osnaburgs, 200,000 Ibs 
at .041. 
vv 
FDA Buys Wheat Bran 

WasHinoton, D. C.—Recent FDA 
purchases include 196,000 lbs degermi- 
nated yellow corn meal from the Quaker 
Oats Co., f.o.b. Akron, Ohio, packed in 
98-lb net new cotton 36-inch 48-square 
3.00-yd sheeting, at $2.82 cwt; 600 tons 
of wheat bran from J. Younge Grain 
Co., f.o.b. Peoria, packed 200 Ibs net bar- 
rels at $25 ton. 
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PHILIP H. SHERIDAN NEW 
BAKERS CLUB SECRETARY 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Philip H. Sheridan has 
been appointed secretary of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. He succeeds Wilmoth 
C. Mack, who is now in the Washington 
office of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sheridan was with Cudahy 
Packing Co. for 12 years as a sales rep- 
resentative in the canned meat depart- 
ment and more recently in the company’s 
treasurer’s department. He is 40 years 
old, married and is the father of two 
boys. 

















Febuary Flour Production Down 


LOUR production, according to reports received by THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
from plants representing 65% of the total national output, decreased 456,028 
bbls in February, compared with the previous month, but was 1,132,511 bbls more 


than during the same month of 1942. 


Total production during February was compiled at 6,612,095 bbls, compared with 
7,068,123 bbls for the month previous and 5,479,584 for the same month a year ago. 
All sections registered increases over February, 1942. 

Northwestern production decreased 167,782 from the previous month but shows 
an increase of 180,912 over February, 1942, and the Southwestern production, 2,409,- 
365 in February, 1943, is 258,453 bbls less than the January output and 330,677 bbls 


more than in February of last year. 


Buffalo mills reported 1,064,838 bbls produced during February, 3,092 bbls more 
than the previous month and 217,446 more than the output for the same month a 


year ago. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 


Previous February———————__, 











ne 
February, 1943 month 1942 1941 1940 

Northwest .....scccccccescceees *1,552,054 1,699,836 1,351,142 1,161,740 1,160,450 
Southwest .....cccccccecvsesess 2,409,365 2,667.818 2,078,688 1,989,958 1,876,286 
Buffalo ...ccsccscccccvssevecece 1,064,838 1,061,746 847,392 809.625 720,765 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... %593,154 612,253 398,997 468,629 524,564 

Western Division .......---. 361,329 374,647 251,905 248,583 246,328 
BOUtheast .nccccscccccccccscces *98,995 105,535 40,660 126,182 116,098 
North Pacific Coast .......+.++. 552,360 546,288 510,800 546,958 615,786 

WOtAls ccccccccssceccccseces 6,612,095 7,068,123 5,479,584 5,351,675 5,260,277 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


February,1943 


tNine mills. 


January, 1943 
451,865 463,722 


February, 1942 
363,658 








CLIMBING WHEAT MARKET BRINGS 
IN RUSH OF FLOUR BUSINESS 


Legislative Action Boosts Wheat Prices and Brings Flour Buyers 
Into Market for Supplies to Build Up Stocks— 
Pacific Coast Export Sales Picked Up 


Legislative developments have given 
life to the flour market as congressional 
juggling of the parity formula sent 
wheat prices soaring and flour buyers 
to telephones to book additional sup- 
plies. With sharply higher wheat quo- 

tations came the renewal 
of talk about a _ price 
squeeze and the flour mar- 
ket has again become very 
completely a seller’s mar- 
ket. In the Northwest last 
week, buyers who had been 
perched on the fence for quite some time 
hopped off in a hurry and booked amounts 
aggregating the largest total in many 
months. The bulk of the business was 
with the family trade, although bakers 
were well represented with car lot and 
medium-sized orders. Sales for the pe- 
riod averaged 215% of capacity, com- 
pared with 100% in the week previous 
and 24% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Brisk sales also were reported in the 
Southwest, with bakers in the market 
whenever they could buy. Sales totaled 
76% of capacity as against 83% in the 
preceding week and 21% in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

At Buffalo a fair volume of sales de- 
veloped as bakers began stocking up 
against whatever further advances might 
appear. E!sewhere throughout the East 
sales spurted with the boost in prices as 
all classes of buyers sought to replenish 
stocks. 

In the central states the wheat ad- 
vance completely tied up business, but 
with the announcement of a soft wheat 
ceiling and a boost in the soft. wheat 
flour top, conditions were alleviated 
somewhat, although actual sales were 


pretty much held in abeyance pending 
more information concerning the adjust- 
ment. 

On the Pacific Coast only moderate 
new bookings were made in the domes- 
tic field. The wheat market advance 
checked any other trade. Export sales, 
however, picked up with both Central 
and South American accounts taking 
larger amounts. Other sections of the 
country reported only a light export in- 
terest, with limited shipping space pretty 
well curbing any extensive trade. 

Flour production dropped off only 
slightly last week with total output of the 
mills reporting to Tur NorruwesTern 
MILLER amounting to 1,604,323 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,616,301 bbls in the week 
preceding and 1,325,605 bbls in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 1,313,440 and three 
years ago 1,341,702 bbls. Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Mitter’s figure represents 65% 
of the total output of the country. Com- 
pared with the previous week, the North- 
west milled 15,000 bbls more, the South- 
west was off 1,000, Buffalo 15,000, the 
eastern division of the central west 8,000, 
the western division of the central west 
15,000, and the Southeast 2,000. The 
North Pacific Coast gained 15,000 bbls. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 
opposite page. 

——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


o——Week ending 

Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb. 27 

oe! eee *20,801 19,750 *18,219 
*Four mills, 
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H. 0. ANDERSON TO BE 
BAKERY GOODS CHIEF 


Career Man in Department of Agricul- 
ture to Take Over Food Pro- 
duction Post 


Wasurincoton, D. C.—(Special)—H. O. 
Anderson, a career man in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will shortly be 
named chief of the bakery section of the 
Food Production Administration. Mr. 
Anderson is now located in Baltimore, 
but is expected to take over the baked 
goods and bread section before the end 
of February. 

This appointment probably forecasts 
the resignation of John T. McCarthy, of 
the Jersey Bread Co., ‘Toledo, who has 
served as chief of the bakery products 
section of the War Production Board and 
continued in that capacity since the func- 
tions of that section were transferred to 
the Food Production Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture last De- 
cember. 

When the change was made, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard turned thumbs 
down officially on all “dollar-a-year” men, 
43 of whom had been attached to the 
WPB food divisions. These men could 
drop their private connections and be- 
come paid government employees if they 
chose, or serve on a consultants’ panel 
without any administrative responsibility 
or authority. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CHICAGO COOKING SCHOOLS 

All lunchroom managers and bakers of 
180 elementary schools and 50 high schools 
in Chicago, attended four cooking schools 
conducted by Miss Alma Swenson, Wheat 
Flour Institute, in Chicago, recently. 
These demonstrations were conducted in 
co-operation with Miss Mary Kavanaugh, 
chief dietitian, Bureau of Lunchrooms, 
Chicago Buourd of Education. A _ total 
of more than 400 persons were in at- 
tendance. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING IS LIGHT 


Bran and Shorts on Ceiling in Kansas 
City—Demand Continues 
Good 


Both bran and shorts are hard against 
the ceiling in Kansas City with very lit- 
tle offered and buyers combing the coun- 
try for more feed. Shorts have held 
tightly to the ceiling for several days, 
with bran reaching there only last week. 
Few mills are hedg- 
ing despite the ob- 
vious fact that sell- 
ing at the going 
prices insures vir- 
tually the ceiling lev- 
els for as much as six months ahead. 
However, many already are well sold 
ahead and there are many other reasons, 
apparently, for holding their feed to 
use in mixed cars and for regular trade. 

In the St. Louis millfeed futures mar- 
ket gray shorts and standard middlings 
are holding at ceiling prices. Chicago 
bran is gaining on ceiling, consequently 
the market is just about settled down 
to where little trading is being done. The 
volume of record is good, being made up 
of spreading and exchanging for cash 
mainly. Demand is good, while offer- 
ings are extremely light. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 1: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
Maren ocicccccgeccs 39.00 39.60 39.80 
ADFIL cccccccccece +» 39.00 39.70 39.80 
MAY ..cccccccccecee 39.00 39.70 39.80 
TUNE cccccccccccecs 39.00 39.00 39.80 
TORY ccccccccccccece 39.00 eee ones 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices on millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 1: 


Bran Shorts 
March 36.30 36.30 
April 36.30 36.30 
May 36.30 6.30 
June 35.60 6.30 
July 35.35 6.30 





All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION SHOWS NO 
SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


<> -— 


Millfeed Supply Becoming Limited as Demand Increases—Little 
Change in Oil Seed Meals, Market Entirely Nominal 
—Index Number Advances Three Points 


The seriousness of the feedstuffs situ- 
ation throughout the country shows no 
signs of improvement. The sudden sus- 
pension of the CCC feed wheat sales 
has greatly increased the demand for 
wheat millfeeds, the supply of which is 

becoming _ limited. 
The Secretary of 
Agriculture has sus- 
pended all AAA 
marketing quotas on 
wheat in an effort to 
insure adequate wartime supplies of 
wheat for human as well as animal feed. 

Influenced by higher wheat feed prices 
resulting from withdrawal of sales of 
feed wheat, the index number advanced 
nearly 8 points to 174.5 compared with 
the revised figure of 171.7 for the pre- 
vious week and 164.8 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Millfeed. production 


is down slightly because of the holiday. 
Preliminary estimates place the output 
at about 93,100 tons compared with 100,- 
200 tons for the previous week and 86,- 
250 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. 





With shorts scarce and at full ceiling 
levels and supplies of other feed ingre- 
dients difficult to obtain, bran prices 
are mounting rapidly following the an- 
nouncement that no feed wheat is avail- 
able through the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Resumption of the feed wheat 
program appears remote since the au- 
thorization by Congress will be required 
before sales in excess of the original 
125,000,000 bus allocated for that pur- 
pose can be made. Demand for all 
types of millfeeds is showing increased 
tempo. 

At St. Louis the feed situation remains 
acute. Very little of any kind of feed 
is being offered and this is readily dis- 
posed of at ceiling prices. Bid prices 0” 
millfeeds at Fort Worth are at ceiling 
levels; however, nothing is offered for 
immediate delivery. Denver reports 4 
stronger demand for millfeeds, especial- 
ly shorts. Output of mills is being 
readily taken and no stocks are being 
accumulated. 

At Minneapolis withdrawal of CCC 
feed wheat offerings has broadened de- 
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mand- for wheat feeds materially and 
prices are at full ceiling. Demand is 
active at Minneapolis, coming from all 
dasses of trade, with mixed feed manu- 
facturers furnishing principal buying in- 
terest. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERY SALES MANAGER 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—H. DeBow Sparks 
is the new sales manager for the Ameri- 
ean Bread Co., Nashville. He replaces 
Cameron Faircloth, who has been given 
a commission as a captain-in the army’s 
coast artillery. Mr. Sparks was formerly 
a Nashville flour and feed broker and 
prior to that time was connected with 
the Sparks Milling Co. at Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
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COTTON BAG DEMAND 
HEAVY; SUPPLY SMALL 


Only a Portion of Amount Usually Used 
Is Available—Priorities Divert 
Suitable Material 





New York, N. Y.—The demand for 
cotton for bags continues strong as a se- 
vere shortage exists. The supplies al- 
ready available are but a small propor- 
tion of the amount usually used and cot- 
ton mills are unable to turn out suffi- 
cient goods to fill the demand because 
of other commitments. Priorities are 
diverting much of the material that is 
suitable for bags into other channels 
and bag men feel that when agricultural 
products begin to move the lack of these 
textiles may cause a further disarrange- 
ment of food supplies. 

Burlap stocks are scarcely sufficient 
to fill existing orders without any pro- 
vision for coming crop needs, since two 
thirds of all arrivals must be offered the 
Defense Supplies Corp. for government 
use. Therefore, although some ship- 
ments are coming through, the amount 
available to the trade falls very short 
of helpfulness, and importers fear that 
if the government will not sanction some 
plan to release more material there will 
be no burlap markets for the duration 
of the war. The volume of recent busi- 
ness has been negligible, although cables 
from Caleutta are coming through with 
regularity. Prices on heavyweight offer- 
ings run above the ceilings with a few 
lots of lightweight ‘below the prevailing 
market. 

Cotton prices were higher after pas- 
Sage of the Bankhead bill by the Senate. 
This bullish effect resulted from expec- 
tation that similar action would be taken 
on the Pace bill which provides higher 
parity. This measure is also being pushed 
by the farm bloc and the possibility of 
its passage over the presidential veto 
seemed stronger, both bills being part 
of the bloc’s general program for higher 
values to the farmer. 

A second National Cotton Conference- 
Forum will be held here March 8, spon- 
sored by the New York Cotton Exchange. 
This will bring together leading figares 
in the various government departments 
where textiles are used, plus some of the 
‘my field men who will tell of actual 
battle experiences. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 

bag -making expressed in cents per 
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yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.73 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.27 as compared with 
15.61 a year ago. 
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WHEAT PRICES ZOOM 
ON SENATE ACTION 


—~<>—. 


Possible Revision of Parity Formula and 
Approval of Bankhead Bill 
Skyrocket Prices 





As a result of the almost unanimous 
Senate approval of the Bankhead bill 
which will prohibit deduction of any 
government payments to farmers from 
parity in arriving at ceilings on agri- 
cultural products, wheat futures have 
staged phenomenal upturns. 
Opinion prevails that fa- 
vorable action by the Houce 
will follow shortly and will 
be of sufficient strength to 
eliminate the probability of 
presidential veto. Addi- 
tional momentum was given the upward 
trend of values by reports that other 
pieces of legislation aimed at the revi- 
sion of the parity formula were making 
progress, and if enacted would, accord- 
ing to trade opinions, result in a further 
rise of ceilings on flour to the full parity 
for wheat. 

Winter wheat has greened up consider- 
ably with abnormally warm weather in 
the western belt and growth has started 
as far north as Nebraska. Fields are 
also showing green in the central northern 
states following the disappearance of the 
snow. No additional damage is re- 
ported from heaving but recent cold 
weather caused some injury in south- 
eastern sections. Rain is needed in Okla- 
homa and Texas. Oats seeding made 
good progress in the Southwest and has 
advanced to southeastern and western 
Kansas. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under loan 
was reduced about 2,000,000 bus to 382,- 
821,000 bus. Wheat held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. from previous crops 
had been reduced to 207,550,000 bus at 
the middle of February. The 1942 corn 
under loan increased slightly to 47,626,- 
000 bus. 
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Prices 
Sharply 
Up 


DR. HENRY C. SHERMAN HEADS 
HUMAN NUTRITION BUREAU 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Consolidation of 
two agencies in the Agricultural Research 
Administration to form a new Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, and the appointment of Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman as its chief, was announced 
Feb. 21 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. 

The agencies consolidated are the old 
Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Division of Protein and Nutrition Re- 
search of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering. 

In commenting on the appointment, 
Secretary Wickard said: “Immediate ex- 
pansion of the nutrition and food re- 
search is vital. No man in the United 
States is better fitted to head this work 
than Dr. Sherman, Mitchill Professor 


of Chemistry at Columbia University. He 
has long been recognized as one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities on nutri- 
tion.” 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 

















Previous Feb. 28, March 1, March 2, 
Feb. 27, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

PEOTERIONE. cc cc evcecercvecvovers *367,433 *352,677 326,302 282,388 290,567 
CS. 6. 0-0'n6.0:606.60 60s 06.6066 589,837 590,990 494,094 510,442 466,018 
BED Sebeacestatcvecesvcecer 259,037 274,715 211,118 199,877 199,054 
Central West—Eastern Div. *145,672 *153,270 81,120 105,720 122,732 
Western Division .......... 75,330 90,954 51,951 57,719 65,666 
GONE pocccdoceccvecveccens *23,335 *25,432 18,834 29,499 33,162 
North Pacific Coast ........... 143,679 128,243 142,186 127,795 164,503 
WOOD ccccriccccccecceceses 1,604,323 1,616,301 1,325,605 1,313,440 1,341,702 

*Partly estimated. ; 
Crop-year production 

—-——————Percentage of activity July ° 
Feb. 27, Previous Feb. 28, Marchi, March 2, Feb. 27, Feb. 28, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 66 63 58 50 51 12,222,866 11,308,060 
Southwest ....... 83 83 70 72 67 19,788,908 18,131,503 
WMMRIS oc cccccece 87 93 71 68 68 7,602,890 6,977,140 
Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 80 84 60 65 73 4,685,246 4,160,492 
Western Div. .. 64 77 44 49 57 2,466,377 1,993,542 
Southeast ........ 64 70 56 62 60 866,129 628,342 
N. Pacific Coast.. 86 82 70 61 76 4,477,943 4,191,353 
Totals ....... 78 79 64 62 64 52,010,359 47,390,432 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bhis tivity 
Feb. 21-37 ...... 415,500 363,435 87 
Previous week .. 415,500 367,851 89 
Year O80 ..ccses 415,500 291,993 70 
Two years ago... 415,500 279,325 67 
Five-YOOr QVGTARBOS 2. .cccccccccccces 76 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cecccceseves 74 
Kansas City 
Pete. BRBT wove: 180,000 139,707 78 
Previous week .. 180,000 138,112 77 
BORE BHO ccccces 180,000 113,810 63 
Two years ago... 180,000 145,897 81 
Five-year Average ......eeseeceeces 74 
TON-VORF GVETARS .cccccccscccecoes 74 
Wichita 
Feb, 21-27 ...... 56,700 43,895 77 
Previous week 56,700 42,871 76 
YOar 880° 2.008% 56,700 45,030 79 
Two years ago... 56,700 40,896 72 
Salina 
Feb. 21-27 ...... 56,100 42,800 76 
Previous week 56,100 42,156 75 
Year O80 ..csees 56,100 43,261 77 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,324 79 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bhis tivity 

Feb. 21-27 ...... 94,800 82,048 87 
Previous week 94,800 76,121 80 
Year ago ....... 130,800 82,565 63 
Two years ago... 135,600 71,129 52 
Five-year A@Verage ......eeeeceeeees 67 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .... eee eee eeeeees 64 

Portland District 

Feb. 21-27 ...... 73,200 61,631 84 
Previous week 73,200 §2,122 71 
Year ago ....... 73,400 59,621 81 
Two years ago... 74,600 56,666 76 
Five-year AVerage .....-eeeeeeercee 76 
Ten-year AVETAZE ....escesesccsees 76 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 21-27 ...... 36,400 23,335 64 
Previous week 36,400 25,432 70 
Year ago ....... 3,390 18,834 56 
Two years ago... 47,100 29,499 62 
Five-year A@veTage ......2seceseceee 62 
Ten-year AVETABE ......cecevcvvves 62 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 231-37 ...... 376,950 225,934 60 
Previous week .. 376,950 216,690 57 
SORE OHO ccccsse 376,950 194,207 52 
Two years ago... 389,550 182,568 47 
Five-year average 46 
Ten-year average 46 





Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Om Bee8P. ccuccs 180,300 141,499 78 
Previous week .. 180,300 135,987 75 
Year ago ....... 180,300 132,095 73 
Two years ago... 179,100 99,820 56 
FEv@-YOGr GVOTAZE ...00.ccccccccess 57 
DOUHFOGE QVATERDS oo vicrccccocccees 52 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 
Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 21-37 ...... 181,640 145,672 80 
Previous week .. 181,640 153,270 84 
WORF BHO pevievsce 135,790 81,120 60 
Two years ago... 163,320 105,720 65 
PUVOVORE BVETERD oe ccccceeccreiers 68 
TOM-FOAF AVETAGS .cccccccccccccecs 65 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated 
Western Division 
Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 21-27 ...... 117,600 75,330 64 
Previous week 117,600 90,954 77 
Year ago ....... 117,600 51,951 44 
Two years ago... 117,600 57,719 49 
WivO-VOOFr GQVETARS «ce ccccccccccccces 52 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...eceeereecceees 60 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 21-37 ...... 294,600 259,037 87 
Previous week 294,600 274,715 93 
Year ago ....... 294,600 211,118 71 
Two years ago... 289,800 199,877 68 
Five-year @VCrage .....cscrcecseees 72 
Ten-YOAr AVETAZS ..ccccccccsescecs 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7——Southwest——, -——Northwest—— -— Buffalo——, 


--~Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 

Feb. 21-27 ...... 27,746 940,596 

Previous week .. 27,823 14,285 
Two weeks ago.. 29,178 15,399 
SEED. - bsudscevere 23,282 854,120 12,467 
1341 esocves 23,698 795,919 10,631 
1940 ..... evete- 21,618 (799,111 11,051 
BORD ccctesoeves 21,345 776,692 11,006 
Five-yr. average 23,538 $33,442....- 11,912 


production to date production to date production to date 


477,701 9,714 283,995 51,866 1,702,292 

10,302 52,410 

/ 9,723 54,300 
438,284 7,91 263,015 43,666 1,555,419 
388,435 7,495 256,773 41,824 1,441,127 
404,676 7,464 . 252,342 40,133. 1,456,129 
408,716 7,645 266,600 39,996 1,452,008 
423,562--- $047 - 264,545 43,497 1,521,549 
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EARLY APPROVAL SEEN ON BID 
FOR MORE CCC WHEAT FOR FEED 


—-<o>— 


House Committee Reacts Favorably to Testimony by Wickard 
and Hutson—Suéggestion to Sell 50% Direct to 
Farmers Shelved as Unfeasible 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—With the full 
membership of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in attendance, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s request for author- 
ity to sell an additional 100,000,000 bus 
of CCC loan wheat for feed at 85% of 
corn parity during the remainder of 
this fiscal year, moved toward approval 
at hearings which opened here Feb. 24. 

Secretary Wickard was on the stand 
on Feb. 24 and 25, with one additional 
witness from the trades. The committee- 
men have not completed their interroga- 
tion of Secretary Wickard. Farm organ- 
izations are scheduled to be heard this 
week. 

Minority members of the committee 
advised Tue Nortuwestern Mivier that 
the committee will report the bill to the 
House favorably, so speedy action can be 
taken on the legislation required by CCC 
to continue sales of feed wheat. 

CCC President Hutson supplemented 
testimony given by Secretary Wickard, 
attempting to answer inquiries from com- 
mittee members. Some congressmen said 
the feed wheat program was aiding farm- 
ers less than feed manufacturers. 

A poll of farm organizations disclosed 
that the Farmers Union, the Grange and 
farmers’ co-operatives will support the 
bill when testifying, while opposition will 
be expressed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Much of the questioning of Secretary 
Wickard revolved around the controver- 
sial question of the farmer getting full 
parity under price control without bene- 
fit payments being considered. Some 
members questioned whether the feeder 
was getting adequate benefit from the 
feed wheat program thus far; asserting 
that they were getting letters from 
farmers which charged feed mixtures 
were as high as $80 ton. 

“I am in favor of the feed wheat get- 
ting to the farmer,” said Chairman Ful- 
mer, “but opposed to high profits to the 
processor.” 

Mr. Hutson explained that sales thus 
far were divided as follows: large dis- 
tributors 16%, feed mixers 21%, local 
dealers 32%, county committees 12%, and 
direct to farmers 19%. 

Representative Voorhis, Republican, 
California, suggested an amendment 
stipulating that 50% of the additional 
100,000,000 bus be sold direct to farmers, 
which other members objected to as not 
feasible. Mr. Wickard saw trouble 
ahead in putting any strings on CCC’s 
handling of sales. 

The hearing on Feb. 25 was devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of OPA 
ceilings, which take into consideration 
benefit payments to farmers in fixing 
ceilings. Mr. Wickard would not dis- 
close clearly whether he solely was re- 
sponsible for this attitude, remarking 
that James Byrnes, Prentiss Brown of 
OPA, and himself conferred on the pol- 
icy to follow. 

Questioned by Representative Andre- 
son on the loss the government entailed 
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in the feed wheat program, Mr. Hutson 
answered that a “book” loss was shown, 
but that it reflected more than an “ac- 
tual” loss, as the least desirable wheat 
was sold for feed. Thus he said CCC’s 
whole wheat picture was benefited. Mr. 
Hutson said that average price on the 
125,000,000 bus was about 90@92c deliv- 
ered, making the average loss 30@40c bu. 

Perry T. Kistler, of Flory Milling 
Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa., told the com- 
mittee that feed wheat through CCC is 
costing $1.03 bu or $34.50 ton. 

“In case the sale of feed wheat through 
CCC is not continued,” said Mr. Kistler, 
“suitable wheat that is available through 
normal channels would cost about $1.63 
bu or $54.50 ton, thus resulting in an 
increased cost of wheat to the farmer 
feeder of about $20 ton, or Ic lb.” 


¥ ¥ 


Sales Resumed Temporarily 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. on Feb. 25 restored sales 
authority to county conimittees for deliv- 
ery of some 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bus 
of wheat for feed at 85% of corn parity 
as a recheck of regional books disclosed 
this amount might yet be disposed of un- 
der the original 125,000,000-bu congres- 
sional authority. 

Delayed reports from country and re- 
gional points showed warehouse receipts 
had not reached as high a total as the 
agency first feared, hence the limited 
renewal of sales was authorized. This 
grain, however, will not suffice for more 
than a few days. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevator Men Told 


of Employment 
Stabilization Plan 


The voluntary employment stabiliza- 
tion agreement that is in effect in the 
Twin City area includes grain elevators, 
J. M. Griffin, of the U. S. Employment 
Service, told members of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents at their 
February meeting in Minneapolis. The 
agreement is designed to stop the rising 
tide of shifting by workers from one job 
to another, he added, and will be effec- 
tive only if all employers abide by the 
voluntary agreement to require referral 
cards from all new employees, particu- 
larly those who may have workéd in 
other industries classified as essential. 
If all employers co-operate, many of the 
manpower difficulties can be solved, he 
emphasized. 

Mr. Griffin said that there is no actual 
labor shortage in the Twin City area as 
yet. There are some 14,000 unemployed 
names in the U. S. office file. However, 
the labor supply situation is growing 
tighter, and he predicted the possibility 
that within six months this trend would 
result in the establishment of the 48- 
hour minimum work week in this area. 
It is now in effect in 32 sections where 
labor shortages are worst. 


In response to questions, Mr. Griffin 
emphasized that there is no degree of 
difference between “essential” industries 
as far as the War Manpower Commis- 
sion orders are concerned and that a 
grain elevator worker is just as essen- 
tial as a munitions plant worker. In 
fact a skilled elevator worker is re- 
garded as more essential than a common 
laborer may be in a munitions plant. 

The speaker pointed out that under 
the draft deferment plan that is going 
into effect, employers may appear be- 
fore draft boards and ask for defer- 
ment of essential employees in essential 
industries, asking that they be classified 
2B. The index of whether a man is 
essential or not largely hinges on the 
length of time it takes to train the 
man. If the training period is shorter 
than three months, then there is not a 
very good chance of his being classified 
as essential, he pointed out. Where 
longer training periods are required, the 
deferment is more certain. 

In particular, the speaker urged the 
superintendents to require referral cards 
from all employees they hire, so that 
they will be sure that the man is not 
transferring from another essential in- 
dustry without permission. He prom- 
ised that where men seeking work at 
elevators were sent to him for referral 
cards he would issue those cards 
promptly and send the man back to the 
elevator, so that no superintendent need 
fear losing a prospective employee by 
asking for a referral card from the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

A referral card is simply a document 
showing that the employee has regis- 
tered at the U. S. Office and that his 
former employer has no prior right, or 
has relinquished that right, to his serv- 
ices. 
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Winter Wheat in Good 
Condition Despite 
Dry Weather 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Dry weather has 
prevailed over south central Kansas for 
most of January and February with a 
total of only 0.94 of an inch in the two 
months at. Wichita and similar amounts 
over the rest of the winter wheat area 
here. 

Farmers coming into Wichita report 
that in spite of dry weather, the winter 
wheat condition is good, due to abundant 
moisture through the fall and early win- 
ter. Total for the six months commenc- 
ing Sept. 1 is 15.74 inches as compared 
to a normal of 10.10 inches. Farmers 
report the subsoil moisture is good, that 
the wheat looks well and that the winter 
pasture since December has been good. 
Many cattle and sheep are now feeding 
on winter wheat in the Wichita area. 

Some observers, however, report that 
the weather is unusually warm for this 
time of the year, with fairly high south 
winds and some dust. At Concordia, 
Kansas, wheat is reported to.be green- 
ing up and is in good condition, but 
east of Beloit, Kansas, hessian fly is 
easily found in some fields. 

-————"—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS WORKING FIELDS 








PortTLanp, Qrecon.—Warm growing 
weather is welcome after a considerable 
cool spell. Farmers are in the fields with 


conditions favorable for spring opera- - 


tions. Some seeding is going on and will 
be in full swing if favorable weather 
continues. 
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TEX-O-KAN FIRM HITS 
STOPPAGE OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT HAULS TO MEXICO 


Fort Wortn, Texas.—Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, has instituted 
an injunction suit against the United 
States to prevent the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from enforcing an 
order halting shipment of 2,000,000 bus 
of wheat from Canada to Mexico. The 
suit was filed Feb. 25. 

Contending that the ICC stopped 
shipment of this wheat in the interest of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for the pur- 
pose of moving government wheat in- 
stead of the Canadian product, the suit 
charges that the underlying reason was 
not shortage of cars. The petition con- 
tends that the order was unconstitutional 
in that it violates the fifth amendment, 
which prohibits the taking of property 
without due process of law. If forced 
to purchase domestic wheat to {fill its 
Mexican contracts, the Tex-O-Kan com- 
pany contends it will lose from $75,000 
to $100,000 on the transaction, in addi- 
tion to the profit. The CCC refused to 
fill the order with government wheat 
laid down at Loredo at the price of Ca- 
nadian wheat shipped to the same point. 










BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KANSAS’ SEEDED ACREAGE 
LISTED AT 20-YEAR LOW 


“Acreage seeded to wheat in Kansas 
last fall was the smallest in 20 years, 
and indications are that the 1943 har- 
vest will fall considerably below that 
of last year,” a bulletin of Kansas Grain, 





Feed and Seed Dealers Association 
points out. 
“Agricultural regions cannot always 


be expected to experience as favorable 
weather conditions as have existed the 
past two years, during which time large 


crops have been produced from a re- 
duced acreage, so that average, or pos- 
sibly minimum, yields, rather than the 
abnormal yields of the past two ultra- 
favorable seasons, should be ‘the more 


reasonable expectation. 

“A considerable quantity of 1941 carry- 
over wheat has gone out of condition, 
and some of it is now classed as ‘unfit 
for human _ consumption’ — additional 
amounts will be placed in that category 
the longer it remains in storage. 

“Experienced elevator operators at- 
tempt to switch their wheat stocks an- 
nually, working off .the previous year's 
crop and replacing in storage the cur- 
rent crop so that stocks are seldom more 
than a year old. This plan is not general- 
ly practiced with farm storage, nor 
government wheat in steel and wooden 
bins, where a great part of reserve stocks 
are now held. 

“In all probabilities when these stocks 
are needed for food it will be found that 
milliéns “6f bushels will not be suitable 
for that purpose.” 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Crop Conditions 
Spotted in Texas 


Spotted crop conditions in Texas are 
reported by Frederic T. Dines, director 
of the Texas Wheat Improvement ss 
ciation. He states that green bugs are 
prevalent and widespread, and may 
cause noticeable damage. Weather in the 
panhandle has been dry and windy, hence 
injurious. Freezes in northern Tex‘ 
have hurt the wheat and damaged oats. 
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ACCOUNTANTS VOTE 
FOR 100-LB BASIS 


Minnesota Association Recommends Si- 
multaneous Adoption by. All Mills 
for Selling, Invoicing, Etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Simultaneous 
adoption by all mills of the 100-lb unit 
as the standard basis for flour was rec- 
ommended by the Minnesota Flour Mill 
Accountants Association Feb. 24. The 
association urged that the unit be used 
from the first for all selling, invoicing and 
other accounting and statistical purposes. 

The association adopted the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, the executive committee of 
the Millers National Federation has unani- 
mously recommended the uniform adoption 
of the 100-lb unit as the standard basis of 
sale in the flour milling industry, and 

WHEREAS, the uniform adoption of the 
100-lb unit of sale will enable the industry 
to derive the full measure of benefit from 
the standardization of bag sizes under the 
decimal system, as required under WPB 
Order M-221, and 

WHEREAS, said adoption of the 100-lb 
unit offers numerous opportunities for sim- 
plification and improvement of accounting 
procedures and practices in the industry; 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Minnesota 
Flour Mill Accountants Association heartily 
indorses the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration that the 100-lb unit be adopted as 
the standard basis of sale in the flour mill- 
ing industry, and recommends further that 
this unit shall be adopted simultaneously 
by all mills as the standard basis for all 
selling, invoicing, and-other accounting and 
statistical purposes. 


It was felt that the adoption of this 
procedure would help to eliminate a good 
deal of confusion that might otherwise 
result during the period of change-over 
from the barrel basis. 

Francis A. Smith, of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, addressed the 
accountants’ gathering, and pointed out 
a number of advantages which will fol- 
low from the adoption of the 100-lb unit, 
when the new bag limitations set up in 
WPB order M-221 become effective. 
Among the points outlined by Mr. Smith 
were: 

Elimination of odd fractions and long 
and short units will save much time. 

Adoption of the 100-lb unit will tend 
to prevent reappearance after the war 
of odd bag sizes that are outlawed for the 
duration by WPB order. 

Milling mathematics will be simplified, 
since there will be no need to be translat- 
ing barrels into pounds and vice versa. 
This should eliminate a source of errors 
in arithmetic at many points throughout 
the mill and do away with countless 
computations every day, as well as speed 
up checking and proving operations. 

The 100-lb unit will be subject to only 
one interpretation. There will be no 200- 
lb and 192-Ib barrels, for example. 

It will make easier figuring for bakers 
and other industrial users of flour. 

It will be easier to calculate freight 
tates, which are now on a 100-lb basis. 

Mr. Smith also expressed the hope that 
the smaller unit of sale would tend to 
improve average margins throughout the 
industry. 

However, there will be many practical 
problems of conversion that will be 
headaches for a time, such as old con- 
tracts on the books, historical records, 
changing over of cost cards, education 
of various mill departments to think in 
terms of the new units and the like. 
But these difficulties will gradually fade 
from the picture, he pointed out, and 
the long-term benefits are important 
enough to justify the immediate travail 
of changing over. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
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emphasized that the 100-lb basis is 
preferable to establishing a 200-lb barrel. 
It was also pointed out that confusion 
could be avoided if all millers changed 
over at the same time and used the 100- 
Ib basis for all accounting procedures, 
sending out their invoices on the new 
basis at the same time the sales unit is 
changed. If mill procedure is not made 
uniform at.once, it was pointed out, and 
mills all adopt a different method of 
changing over, there will be a lot of con- 
fused flour buyers. A baker, for exam- 
ple, with flour purchased from several 
mills might be getting several different 
kinds of sales slips, invoices, etc. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Compulsory Enrichment 
of All Bread Urged as 
Aid in Rationing Plan 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Norman H. 
Joliffe, chief of medical service of the 
psychiatric division of Bellevue Hospital 
and authority on vitamin deficiency dis- 
eases, says that he is afraid of an in- 
creased incidence of deficiency diseases 
among the low income group or those re- 
mote both from agricultural areas and 
the commercial distribution channels, 
following the new rationing program. 

Limiting of canned goods and cur- 
rently high prices of fresh fruit and 
vegetables causes concern to all nutri- 
tionists, but Dr. Joliffe believes that 
any ultimate vitamin deficiency can be 
alleviated by further compulsory enrich- 
ment of bread. This product is not only 
cheap, but is eaten by practically all 
consumers. He suggests that milk solids, 
increased on Jan. 18 to a minimum of 
3% and not more than 4%, be further 
raised to a 6% minimum. He is quoted 
as proposing that thiamin, riboflavin and 
niacin be added to each loaf. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WLB APPROVES WAGE INCREASE 

Burrato, N. Y.—Peter Rybka, busi- 
ness agent for the Flour, Feed and Ce- 
real Mill Workers (AFL), announced 
Feb. 19, a War Labor Board approval of 
a 2%,c per hour wage increase for em- 
ployees of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
retroactive to Aug. 1, 1942. The increase 
was agreed upon last fall by the com- 
pany and the union, Mr. Rybka said, 
with a stipulation that there shall be no 
increase if it would bring the rate higher 
than that paid in the same classification 
at the Buffalo plant of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., with which the union also 
has a contract. 

The union and the Bleichfeld, Iroquois, 
Burwick and Broder Bag companies 
signed a stipulation to refer to the WLB 
disputes over a 10c an hour wage in- 
crease, pay for national holidays and a 
liberalized vacation schedule. 


COMPULSORY ENRICHMENT 
OF CORN MEAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The food en- 
richment program, now under consid- 
eration by the Food Administration, 
will include compulsory enrichment of 
eorn meal and corn grits, it was in- 
dicated. A new food order will be 
issued to bring this commodity up to 
the standards of enrichment which are 
planned for all family flour made of 
wheat. The effective date will prob- 
ably be early in June or by July 1. 
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e AT STANDARD BRANDS’ “E” CEREMONY . 





An inspection trip after the ceremonies at Peekskill, N. Y., at which the 
Army-Navy “E” was awarded to the Peekskill plant of Standard Brands, Inc., 
and its 1,000 employees for production of a new type of yeast—Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast—for the armed forces overseas. Shown looking over a display 
of the ingredients that go to make the bread of our fighting men are (left to 
right) Lt. Col C. F. Kearney, QMC, who presented the “E” pennant at the 
exercises; James S. Adams, president of Standard Brands, and J, W. Herron, 
manager of the Washington office of the war production and supply department 


of Standard Brands. 


Nearly 1,500 workers, officers and guests heard Lt. Col. Kearney tell of 
the importance of bread in the battle of supply as he presented the flag. Lt. 
J. Douglas Gessford, U. S. N. R., in presenting the “E” pins which every em- 
ployee of the plant is entitled to wear, congratulated workers and management. 

William F. Curran, for 43 years a worker at the Peekskill plant and presi- 
dent of the yeast makers’ union, on behalf of all employees, pledged to every 
man in our Army and our Navy that they would keep on attacking on the 
production front. With Miss Etta Wehrdt, who has worked for the company 
for 40 years, he received the “E” lapel pin from the hands of a Navy officer. 





ABA ASKS CONSIDERATION . 
OF BAKERY MANPOWER NEED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Proper considera- 
tion of the manpower requirements of the 
baking industry has been requested by 
the American Bakers Association in a 
statement from ABA President Ralph 
D. Ward to Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard. 

ABA told Chairman McNutt that re- 
ports from bakers showed many local 
draft boards were failing to give adequate 
consideration to 2-B and 3-B classifica- 
tion of bakery employees, and that many 
local U, S. Employment Service offices 
were trying to get bakery employees to 
transfer to other industries. 

ABA asked that all local boards and 
offices be instructed to give proper con- 
sideration to the baking industry as an 


essential war industry, in line with direc- . 


tives already issued from Washington. 
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PEORIA BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 

Peorta, I1x.—At a recent meeting of 
the Peoria Board of Trade H. M. Bar- 
low was elected president of the board. 
Other officers elected were H. H. Dewey 
and Jacob Younge, vice presidents; J. 
L. White, secretary; and F. M. Blossom, 
treasurer. Chosen directors were F. L. 
Barlow, C. P. Cummings, Guy F. Luke, 
H. A. Mulholland, R. F. Mueller, J. F. 
Sheridan, W. F. Stoltzman, E. W. Sands, 
B. E. Wrigley and H. J. Zastrow. 





WAREHOUSE OF ALBERS’ 
OAKLAND PLANT BURNS 


OakLanp, CaL.—Flames towered above 
the Oakland waterfront for two hours 
Feb. 28, destroying valuable grain stores 
in the Albers Milling company’s huge 
warehouse, and setting a merchant ship 
afire. 

Dozens of railroad boxcars were hur- 
riedly pulled out of danger, and South- 
ern Pacific main line traffic was rerouted 
to keep trains away from the flames. 

Firemen said the warehouse was heaped 
with great stores of grain that fed the 
flames. 
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COLUMBIA BAKING CO. INCOME 
GAINS TO $595,948 IN 1942 
The annual report of the Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, shows net income 
of $505,948 in 1942, compared: with $401,- 
729 in the preceding year. Estimated 
federal and state taxes were $345,000, 
against $168,600 in the year previous. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIRE DAMAGES MACHINERY 

MeEprorp, Orecon.—Damage estimated 
at $25,000 was caused here when the 
Monarch Seed & Feed Co. warehouse 
caught fire. Fire is believed to have 
been caused by a spark from wiring in 
the seed cleaning machinery. 

Main damage, according to Raymond 
Miksche, manager, was to machinery, 
much of which was installed late in 1942, 
and cannot be replaced. 
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Training Women Workers 


@ From PusBtic RELATIONS, a booklet of the Institute 
of Public Relations, Inc., New York 





workers, it is. claimed, are far more 
sensitive to immediate conditions, for 
they usually regard the job as an inter- 
lude before marriage. 

If such a difference in attitude does 
prevail between men and women workers 
in an organization, we know that it can 
corrected. Employers who encoun- 
tered personnel difficulties of this nature 
have able to them 
through an effective women’s relations 




















among individual Yet we often be 
hear the argument that men in industry 
are more interested in their jobs than 
are women. The typical male worker, 
the contention runs, is intent his 


career, putting up with discomforts and 


men. 





Some employers are enthusiastic about 











women employees they have hired to 
replace men. Others complain about 
lack of interest in the job, inefficiency, 
excessive absenteeism and preoccupation 
with social and home matters. . 
Psychologists tell us that traits and 
ability differ less between the sexes than 





been surmount 











on program, 


A women’s 





relations 
embrace aspects: 
with personal relations and the. other 





program must 
one concerned 








inconveniences once he feels that he is two 


on the way to a promotion. Women 































































































x: Navy and Lend-lease need millions of 
pounds of fats right now. This means all of us 
must stretch the civilian supply by using less in 
everything we make. Above all—we must avoid 
waste, particularly in frying. To make sure you are 
doing your share to avoid waste, follow these four 
simple rules: 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York © Chicago * Savannah * New Orleans * San Francisco » Memphis » Houston 


1. Be sure the frying temperature is correct. 





2. Drain the kettle and clean it regularly. 


3 Keep your heavy-duty MFB free from 
* burnt food particles. 


Heat the minimum amount of heavy- 
* duty MFB at each frying. 


We must save on materials vitally needed for war. 
Be Patriotic! Be Economical! Be a Fat-Saver— 
don’t be a Fat-Waster. 
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with internal plant readjustments. Neg- 
lect of either of these invites failure for 
the whole effort. 

The most important features of a 
personal relations program for women 
employees are: 

1. Considerate treatment. Women 
workers should receive frequent praise 
for good work, and great tact should 
be exercised in criticizing poor perform- 
ances. Personal relations with superiors 
and fellow workers are more important 
in keeping women workers contented 
than is the case with men. 

2. Suitable working conditions. Sep- 
arate rest rooms and recreational facili- 
ties, with distinctive decorations, should 
be provided. Untidy plants and offices 
cause many women to be discontented. 

8. Personal habits. Women should be 
advised discreetly but regularly as re- 
gards suitable clothing, safety, health 
protection and diet while holding plant 
jobs. 

4. Grievances. Separate grievance ma- 
chinery should be set up to receive com- 
plaints from women workers for dis- 
cussion or correction. 

5. Appeal to patriotism. Above all, 
women workers should be reminded con- 
stantly that they are helping to win the 
war, and that they are “coming to the 
rescue” in the national emergency. The 
patriotic appeal can be counted upon 
to offset any lack of interest in the 
job arising from the fact that it will 
not outlast the war. 

Internal readjustments to supplement 
these personal relations measures will 
usually include: 

1. Careful selection 
women employees. 

2. Reclassification 
women 


and training of 


of jobs to give 
as much precision and detail 
work as possible, with less handling of 
heavier and larger objects. 

83. Proper scheduling of work to leave 
minimum opportunities for idleness, gos- 
sip and flirtation. 

4. Equal pay for equal work. 

Every industry and local plant will 
encounter peculiar problems of its own 
arising from the employment of women 
to replace and supplement men. A suit- 
able program, properly carried out, can 
assure a large force of contented, effi- 
cient women workers to relieve the war- 
time manpower shortage in every case. 
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PRESERVE EQUIPMENT OR 
ELSE, BAKERS CLUB TOLD 


New York, N. Y.—The importance of 
doing a good maintenance job or facing 
the possibility of going out of business, 
was stressed by Fred Moore, head of the 
engineering department of the Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc., at the Feb. ! 
meeting of the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club, of New York. The fact that 
a baking plant can get a priority for a 
new piece of equipment is no reason for 
optimism, he said, because the army has 
a better priority and most of the ma- 
chine companies are too busy making 
war material exclusively to stop their 
production line to do anything else. It 
has therefore. become a “must” to take 
care of the equipment that is in, the slop 
to keep it in operation. Among the in- 
teresting questions answered by Mr. 
Moore was one which brought out the 
ruling that a piece of equipment cannot 
be sold by one baker to another. ‘The 
sale and purchase must be made through 
a regular dealer, if the army does not 
requisition the machinery first. 











Eighteen years ago your trust was in 
me...today I put my trust in you. 


Eighteen years ago your baby fin- 
gers clung to my hand for assurance 
...today I cling to you for assurance. 


When you first started to crawl, you 
became an adventurer—life has been 
an adventure to you ever since. 


At six we watched you trudge off 
to school—at night listened to your 
excited stories of new experiences, 
new friends, new things to do. 


In quick, successive years you grew 
from babyhood to boyhood. Your life 
was a life of marbles, tops, kites, base- 
ball, soldiers—tin soldiers, then. 


Etched deep in my memory are 
recollections of the loud shirts you 
wore—baggy corduroy pants—the 
hearty slam of the door when you 
entered—your whistle as you worked 
over airplane models at your bench. 
Uncertain boyish fingers learning 
skill—gaining confidence in your 
own abilities as you grew farther 
from the need of our protective care. 


At twelve you pleaded for a shotgun, 
striking fear to your mother’s heart. 
We waited until you were fourteen— 
then you and I went hunting through 
the corn rows in the fall of the year... 
through the swamp—adventures in 
duck blinds. A marksman you became 
with clear, keen eye—firm finger. You 
tasted the sweet cup of self-reliance. 
You were a good shot—a good com- 
panion to your father who worshiped 
you then as he does now. 


Then one day you waved goodbye as 
your train pulled out—you were off to 
school away from home for the first 
time. How we missed you. The parting 
was hard... your mother and I little 
knew then what partings were to come. 


You wrote home sketchily ... short 
letters... requests for money ... tales 
of your newly made friends and of 
your work. 


At Holiday time when you came 
home the silent house lived again. You 
brought in your friends. They seemed 
more a part of you than we—and we 
tried not to show how hard it was to 
relinquish you to them. 


. . the day of the big game your 
mother wore a large yellow chrysan- 
themum you bought for her. 


We watched you lead ybur team to 
victory. We were proud of you as we 
saw unfold the pattern of your life, 
achieving at every turn what you set 
out to do. 


The unflinching decisions you made 
for your team on the football field 
was a portent of the decision we knew 
you must make as the hood of war 
crowded down . . . we prayed that 
you would make the right decision 
and you made it. 


* * * 


In 18 years your cycle has run from 
babyhood to boyhood—boyhood to 
manhood... no longer can we pro- 
tect you with the warm blanket of 
our love—to you we now turn for 
our protection. 


In your hands is the might to win 
Victory...—the right to bring Peace. 
Until then I pray for you, my son, 
and wait...and wait...and wait... 
for your joyous, safe return. 


An appreciation of your boy and mine ... fine, stalwart 
sons of America who are fighting for your life and my life 
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POSTWAR OBLIGATION 


To members of the Commander-Lara- 
bee sales force a letter was mimeo- 
graphed the other day. It was a sales 
talk, but not on the subject of flour. 
It was a letter from Clarence R. Mooney, 
father of Lieutenant Robert Mooney, re- 
cently killed in action. “Bob” was an 
office boy for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. in Kansas City until two years ago. 
This is the letter, which was written 
by his father in reply to messages of 
sympathy from some of the boy’s for- 
mer associates: 

“I have never read a more beautiful 
and comprehending tribute than that 
which you wrote to Bob. The ache bears 
down deep and will never quit entirely, 
as long as life continues pumping 
through this aging heart of mine. But 
when friends like you write such a 
recognition of Bob’s high worth to hu- 
mankind as was your ‘Office Boy’ then 
Vada and I can subdue that hurt in 
the glad pride of knowing that our boy 
reached out far among his fellow men in 
his influence for right living and finally 
with a lesson in heroic dying that every- 
body acknowledges was supreme in devo- 
tion. 

“Those comrades of his wrote letters 
to us that we treasure above anything 
else; those letters and your ‘Office Boy’ 
tribute. 

“Bob’s life ended abruptly, in the full 
vigor of a smashing impact against 
despotism. Vada and I have determined 
that the best memorial we can give him 
is to keep that battle of his going for- 
ward forever. We are not able to de- 
liver crushing blows against the Japs, 
but we can—and will—continue to the 
utmost of our ability, working to es- 
tablish peace permanently in the world. 

“America failed in a magnificent op- 
portunity in the years following the Cen- 
tral Powers’ surrender. We could have 
established enforcement of world peace 
by fighting for it as vigorously as our 
buddies fought in the trenches in 
France. We demeaned the memory of 
those who failed to return, merely by 
neglecting our first duty to them—to 
prevent their sacrifice from having been 
all in vain. 

“After this victory is won again the 
greedy diplomats of Europe will con- 
nive and scheme at the peace council 
table. The news reports from abroad 
show the pattern of duplicity already 
weaving. This country can balk most 
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of that stupid plotting, merely by as- 


serting its dominant strength. But that 
strength will not be asserted if we citi- 
zens sit back supinely and let the State 
Department “career men” sell us out 
again. 

“If it requires world policing, all right, 
then what better task could our standing 
army be assigned?—Far afield, are we 
from an enduring tribute to Bob? I 
don’t believe so; and neither will you. 
After all, he knocked down those two 
Jap planes in his final battle, not be- 
cause he preferred fighting to any other 
career, but because they threatened the 
home he wanted, the freedom he cher- 
ished and the right to live his life as 
he felt it would best serve his fellow 
man. He gave his life in that cause. 
We who continue enjoying that freedona 
he protected cannot pay him any higher 


tribute than to do our utmost to shape 


up this world so that his comrades’ chil- 


dren and grandchildren will not need to 


make bloody battle and sacrifice in order 
to defend their lives and homes.” 


PRICE CONTROL BENEFITS 
TO FARMER AS BUYER 


The other side of the farm price con- 
trol picture, as related by Leon Hen- 
derson, former OPA administrator, in a 
resent issue of The Agricultural Situa- 


tion: 


“The farmer as a consumer has bene- 
During the 
last war, prices of farm machinery and 
This time, the in- 
crease has been held down to 642% in 
three years. If farm machinery prices 
had increased this time as they did be- 
fore, the American farmer would be pay- 
ing $230,000,000 more than he pays this 
Fertilizer 


fited from price control. 


equipment rose 74%. 


year under price control. 


went up 86% in price during the last 
war. This time, it has been held to 
138% with a saving to farmers this year 
alone of $194,000,000. . . . During the lat- 
ter part of the other war, production 
costs increased more rapidly than the 
prices of farm products. Whatever 
farmers may lose now through ceilings 
on the prices they receive will be more 
than made up to them later on by the 
ceilings on prices they pay, and by the 
government’s announced policy of con- 
tinuing price supports after the war.” 

I am for capitalism; and almost all 
labor leaders I know are really just as 
much for it as I am. They do not go 
along with the idea that “capitalism is 
dead.” They know that either private 
business or government bureaucracy must 
save this country when the war is over; 
and they prefer private business. They 
have a sound reason. You cannot strike 
against a government. You cannot even 
truly bargain with a government. 
and hours in government employment are 
fixed by public law. No group of gov- 
ernment employees can overturn public 
law enacted by the Congress and backed 
by the army .and navy. In any knock- 
down contest between a government and 
a union, the union is beaten from the 
start.—Eric Johnston, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

a 

To add to the misery of the bakers 
aboard the sinking aircraft carrier Hor- 
net, the flames heated the unbaked dough 
in the galley and made it rise to a foot 
all over the floor. And as the crew left 
the ship they looked sadly at the 10,000 
freshly baked doughnuts and 5,000 mince 
pies that would never do any of them 


any good. 
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WEEVILS IN HAWAII 


A recent dispatch from Honolulu 
states that the boys out in that territory 
are also having weevil trouble. The dis- 
patch states that “the largest fumigation 
job on record was recently completed 
here. Successful fumigation of a 1,000,- 
000-cu-ft warehouse containing stored 
cereals, vital to Pacific defense, was an- 
nounced at the meeting of the Hawaiian 
Academy of Science by Dr. David T. 
Fullaway, entomologist at the Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Territory of 
Hawaii. After Pearl Harbor, a six 
months’ supply of cereals for the civilian 
population was shipped to the territory, 
and most of it was stored in a big new 
warehouse. Within a few months the 
wheat and corn became heavily infested 
with flour moth larvae, thus endangering 
the several million dollars’ worth of rice 
which already had its own quota of 
beetles. A gang of workmen was set to 
spraying with a modified mixture the 
exposed surfaces in the warehouse where 
the moths rested, but this had little 
effect. ‘The larvae,’ said Dr. Fullaway, 
‘came out of the bags by the millions on 
account of the heat generated by their 
crowding. Hundreds of thousands of 
these were trapped in a sticky barrier 
laid down around the sacks,’ It was 
decided that fumigation was the only 
thing that would save the food, which not 
only had a high monetary value, but 
might become the last bulwark against 
starvation in case of blockade or inva- 
sion.”—Piedmont Bulletin. 


= 
THIS GUN 


Who is this man, 

This man who holds a gun? 
His gun is different 

Yet, it is the same... 
His has a staff of wood, 
A blade of steel; 

A hoe they call it... 
Yet, it is a gun! 

His cool nerve can’t 
Respond to ship or plane ; 
He is needed here! 

He knows the feel of soil, 
The feel of grain. 

His rough palms hold 
The bounty of the world, 
As he shoulders 

His hoe . . . his gun! 


Puyuus M. Sreeve. 
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THE GREAT CRUSADER RETIRES 


R. THURMAN ARNOLD, who for several years 

past has devoted his superheated talents of mind 
to the prosecution of real or imaginary monopolies 
but who soon will be comfortably warming his nether 
end on the woolsack of even-handed justice as a life- 
time member of the District of Columbia Circuit 
Court of Appeals, last week made a somewhat re- 
markable speech and prophecy before a group of in- 
dustrial captains at New York. 

In its course he prophesied that America would 
emerge from the war with “a greater abundance of 
material things of life” than it ever before possessed. 
He also believed that its future was indeed bright, 
but only if the government devoted itself wholeheart- 
edly to the continued prosecution of monopolies and 
cartels. These, he said, already are quota-ing the 
blessings of a great industrial age to the starving 
people. Therefore, in the new day of chemical revo- 
lution, plastics and an incredible number of marvels, 
their power is certain to be multiplied unless the 
heavy hand of government subjects them to even more 
rigid controls. Mr. Arnold, indeed, feels and long 
has felt toward monopolies much as Mr. Martin Dies 
feels toward un-American and seditious activities. 
Their opposition to these evils is of the type which the 
Fuehrer boastfully calls his “fanaticism.” 

In some political quarters there is more than a 
suspicion that General Arnold is being transferred to 
the more sedate duties of the appellate court some- 
what to relieve industry and commerce from these 
nuisance prosecutions at a time when both of them 
are striving with might and main to get on with the 
job of doing their share, or more than that, in waging 
the nation’s battles in many parts of the world. To 
whatever extent this report may be true, it is to the 
great credit of the President, particularly since some 
of these useless prosecutions, such for instance as 
that of the Associated Press, doubtless are very dear 
to his political heart. 

Our own side line observations, extending over a 
considerable number of years, have been that few, if 
any, of these dramatic prosecutions of monopolies 
and what used to be called “wicked trusts” ever have 
accomplished anything of real importance for the 
advancement of the nation’s welfare, giving that word 
its widest meaning to include every sort of agricul- 
tural and industrial production, commerce, labor, 
standards of living and social well-being. There have, 
it is true, been many dramatic, if sometimes slightly 
ridiculous, prosecutions upon the result of which the 
nation’s fate appeared at the moment to hang. Con- 
sidered in retrospect, however, most of these were 
chiefly important politically, so important, in truth, 
that more than one national election was decided in 
the prosecutor's office rather than at the polls. 

We recall the swaggering big stick of our own 
early day idol, the first Roosevelt, and the amazing 
use he made of anti-monopoly tirades in securing 
public favor, just as in these later years devotion to 
the cause of the common man was used as a founda- 
tion for the erection of such an incredibly high moun- 
tain of debt that the common man gazes at its distant 
peak and marvels that it shiould have been built wholly 
in his interest and when will the benefits begin to 
shower down. 

We recall, too, the dramatic fining of a great oil 
monopoly in the then enormous sum of $29,500,000, 
with the result that the monopoly shortly became 
gteater than ever before, while the celebrated jurist 
who won applause for his judicial courage and imagi- 
nation. was later rewarded with an even higher place 
in public favor by appointment to calling balls and 
strikes in our great national pastime. We recall, 
further, that the oil business was later taken more 
intimately and completely to the heart of politics with 
Nsulting disgrace to high officials of government and 
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the wrecking of a promising, if somewhat simple- 
minded, administration. 

Through many of these years we have seen in a 
much nearer view repeated threatenings and brow- 
beatings of the industries with which we ourself have 
long been associated. Indictments of millers’ trusts, 
grain monopolies and baking combinations have been 
the political small coin of state and national prose- 
cutors since memory runs not to the contrary. Not 
one of these, of course, ever has uncovered evidence 
in substantiation of the charges, for the quite simple 
reason that no such evidence ever existed. They did, 
however, sometimes scare the daylights out of some 
of the boys who liked to hold meetings and memorial- 
ize Congress and one thing and another; and they also, 
which was their principal purpose, supplied firecracker 
ammunition for the other boys who were seeking 
public office. 

Perhaps most exciting and certainly most futile of 
these persecuting activities was when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by special order of the Con- 
gress, made its broadside attacks on the bread indus- 
tries, particularly the industry of flour milling. We 
happily recall our own experience with this particular 
prosecution, the coming into our shop of a long,. tall 
boy with a sort of LaFollette mop of gray hair, who 
announced that he was wishful of going through our 
books and papers in search of criminal activities. 
At the moment we were secretary of a little group 
of local millers, the activities of which conceivably 
might be of public interest, and so told him that he 
was welcome to dig and delve for crime in the file 
of bills for lunches, sending flowers to the bereaved, 
resolutions condemning the railroads, and so on; but 
as for the files of our own job, he could go jump in 
the lake. He spent two or three days smelling about 
in the minutes of meetings, blustered somewhat tough- 
ly in his demands to read our own letters and ulti- 
mately filed a report or something giving us what’s 
what. But nothing else ever came of it. 

Nothing, as a matter of record, ever came of the 
whole show beyond publication of a book containing 
a great number of letters and statistics, with accom- 
panying fairly foul implications that they revealed 
millers as a whole as a band of crooks less interested 
in grinding wheat into flour than in grinding the faces 
of the poor. We have the book somewhere and long 
have been minded to dig it out and reprint consid- 
erable extracts from its brighter and more humorous 
pages for the delectation of the millers of today, 
who again are being investigated in hope of revealing 
them as no better than wharf rats. 

This present research, being still in progress under 
protection and guidance of the judiciary, is not, of 
course, subject to present comment. We do, however, 
look forward hopefully to disclosures covering the 
monopolistic, even possibly subversive, activities of the 
association of operative millers, the dark motives be- 
hind efforts to persuade farmers not to grow certain 
types of wheat which cannot be milled into flour which 
can be baked into bread, and the shadowy skuldug- 
geries inherent in package differentials, which are, 
incidentally, embodied in government price directives, 
the penalty for violation of which is fine and restraint 
of liberty. 
Yet it may be that Mr. Arnold, who assuredly 


knows much more about commercial wickedness than 
we ourself ever had opportunity to learn, is right. 
It may be that when the sun again shines on the world, 
we are due for a mighty tussle with the monopolistic 
powers of evil and that our dream of plastic and 
glass motor cars will be blighted by the machinations 
of wicked cartels. Still, it seems to us that if Mr. 
Arnold sees this ahead as vividly as he claims to see 
it, he should stay on the job fighting the dragons. 
His works, as we see it, simply do not march with 
his faith. 
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LET’S TAKE IT EASY 


HERE are current reports that government 

authorities are not convinced that all bakers are 
fully complying with the bread enrichment order and 
that consideration is being given to requiring that 
bakers use only already enriched flour for bread bak- 
ing and that millers thereafter be held responsible for 
bread enrichment through supplying only enriched 
flour to bakers. 

It may be accepted as certain that no commercial 
baker of importance is fudging on the enrichment 
order. In the first place, they are not law breakers 
and have wholesome and proper respect for law. In 
the second place, the industry as a unit recognizes the 
value of bread enrichment in the wartime nutritional 
program. Lastly and of equal current and even 
long-time importance, the baking industry 
and every worthwhile individual baker fully appre- 
ciates the value of enrichment in getting baked prod- 
ucts out of the nutritional doghouse for all future time. 


greater 


There is, of course, a possibility that some small 
bakers here and there, relicts of the basement bake- 
shops of an earlier age, may be failing literally to com- 
ply with the enrichment order. That was and is to 
be expected, just as there is a certain amount of 
minor cheating—short of actual black markets—in 
connection with all of the multiplicity of directives 
flowing out of Washington as a part of the over-all 
war effort. Indeed, it is doubtful if a certain small 
percentage of these bakers would know much about 
the whole enrichment business but for the informa- 
tion supplied by flour and yeast salesmen eager to 
do what they can for the program as a whole while 
also serving their customers. , 

Despite these possibilities, for government authority 
to endeavor to secure compliance of these minor law- 
breakers by requiring all bakers to abandon their 
present and preferred method of enriching their 
products and use only flour enriched by the miller 
would be patently unfair. Without assuming to pass 
on the merits of shop enrichment as compared with 
mill enrichment, it is fair to say that the latter method 
obviously involves a certain amount of waste and is, 
perhaps it may be said, the more awkward way. A 
relatively few bakers, it is true, give it preference; 
but the overwhelming proportion would rather do 
the chore themselves. 

It may be there is an implied compliment to the 
milling industry in the suggestion that it be held 
responsible for enrichment of bakery bread by sup- 
plying only enriched flour. The compliment, however, 
occasions no blushes when it is supplemented by the 
statement that the change is being considered only 
because there are so many bakers that policing is 
virtually impossible, while millers are so few that the 
hawkshaw business would be relatively easy. 

In our judgment, based on a very long-time knowl- 
edge of both millers and bakers, we believe that the 
law well may take it easy for a time and thus give 
the little fellows of the industry and even the bigger 
boys disposed to do a little fudging a chance to catch 
up with directives. After all, there is such a power 
of orders coming in with every breeze that none of 
us can be sure he is giving full obedience to all of them. 
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Most officers and instructors at the 
bakery school of Camp Lee’s Quarter- 
master Replacement Training Center, 
the largest camp in the country training 
quartermaster specialists, have had pre- 
vious experience in the baking field. The 
school is part of the center’s supply 
training division under the direction of 
Colonel John V. Rowan, and the com- 


mand of Brigadier General Guy I. Rowe. 
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Camp‘ Lee Army Baking School 
Manned From Baking Industry 


Head of the school is Major Ambrose 


T. McGuckian, who was formerly per- 


sonnel manager for the Dorothy Muriel 
Co., Boston. He was in the Reserve 
Officers’ Corps, and was placed on active 
duty in the army at the beginning of 
the present emergency. The following 
officers and enlisted men are instructors 
in the school: 


Lt. Frank E, Caruthers was connected 


with Campbell-Taggart Bakeries at 
Oklahoma City. 

Lt. Stuart P. Kessler was assistant 
superintendent, bakery division, Robert 
A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lt. John J. Pollman was production 
superiritendent in Smith’s Bakery, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala.; and later in Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Meridian, Miss. 

Lt. Sylvester L. Eagan was formerly 
general manager of Lang’s Bakery, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and was employed for a 
while doing sales promotion work for 
Helm’s Bakery, Los Angeles. 

Lt. John J. Gallen was previously 
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MEETING 


American Society of 
Bakery Engineers 


MARCH 8th to 11th 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


weapons are able to turn to vitamin-rich bread 
as one good solution to food shortages. 


Nearly seven months ahead of 
Pearl Harbor, the nation's bakers 
had their hats in the ring . . . and 
4 their sleeves rolled up. 





It's simple and economical . . . no extra ingredi- 
ent is required . . . to add vitamins to your 
formulas with Red Star Enriched Yeast. You need 
make NO changes in your regular methods. 
And you'll find it always uniform . . . assuring 
dependable results. Like Red Star Yeast Food 
and Bakers Malt, it's a reliable stand-by, one that 
will pay you well. 





Maybe they couldn't personally take a poke at 
the Axis. But they could, and did, get in their 
licks in another way . . . through better, more 
nourishing bread. Today, Federal regulations 
require that all white bread shall be "Enriched." 
And the men and women who turn out victory 
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associated with the National Biscuit Co, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

M. Sgt. Carl W. Nolde was with Nolde 
Bros. of Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 

M. Sgt. Albert J. Verkeyn in civilian 
life was connected with the Verdonckts 
Bakery, Grosse Point, Mich. 

S. Sgt. Clarence H. Shaeffer was cop- 
nected with the Freihofer Baking (Co, 
Philadelphia, as director of purchases, 

Sgt. Joseph Anderlonis has had 14 
years’ baking experience, and was con- 
nected with the Whitehouse Baking Co, 
Philadelphia, and before that was with 
Freihofer’s in the same city. 

Sgt. Charles Ruddy was with the Vir. 
ginia Wholesale Baking Co., Appalachia, 
Va., when he was called into the army: 
previous to that he was employed hy the 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., at Wilkes. 
Barre, Pa. 

Sgt. Richard E. Koester was em)loyed 
in his father’s bakery, E. H. Koester, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sgt. Eugene B. Nicolait, Jr., is well 
acquainted in the baking field, his father 
being technical adviser for An)ieuser- 
Busch, Inc. Sgt. Nicolait traveled with 
his father on business trips, helped him 
take several motion pictures of bakeries. 

Sgt. Joseph G. Hauser was formerly a 
chemist in the laboratories of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., in Richmond, Va. 
and in Aurora, Mo. 

Sgt. Henry Vanderberg was with the 
Little Falls (N. J.) Pastry Shop for 20 
years. 

Sgt. Frank X. Ragan, Jr., was with 
the Schmidt Baking Co., Cumberland, 
Md. His father is general sales man- 
ager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Sgt. Irvin Liener was assistant re- 
search chemist in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology chemical |abora- 
tory. He gained experience conducting 
baking tests for the quartermaster corps 
atm. i. 3 ‘ 

Pvt. Jess Maloney was head baker of 
the Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
before induction. 


TRAINEES ALSO EXPERIENCED 

Many of the trainees receiving in- 
struction as private soldiers at Cam) 
Lee’s Bakery School have had consid- 
erable baking experience before coming 
into the army: 

Charles Kleiner was in the bakery re 
search department of Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gilbert V. Stephens was supervisor of 
storage and production of the National 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Stephens 
was with the National Biscuit Co. for 
13 years. 

Thomas Gibbs was assistant foreman 
in the mixing room of the Continental 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Russell S. Cravens was plant super 
intendent of L. D. Feuchtenberger Bak- 
ery, Bluefield, W. Va. Before that he 
was cost analyst of the Continent! Bak- 
ing Co. for 10 years, working out of 
their New York office. 

Eugene Perry was general man get of 
the Liberty Bakery, Memphis, Tenn. 

William Jones owned and overated 
bakeries for 25 years. He was produc 
tion manager of the Bamby Promotio" 
Sales in Bristol, Conn. 

Berge Anderson was with Hanscom's 
Bakery, Philadelphia. 

Michael T. Mizerny was employed »! 


the General Baking Co. in Rochester 


N. Y., for 10 years. 
Ira T. Honaker was connected with 
(Continued on page 66.) 
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TOPPER 


If you want a flour that you 
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AN ARMY-NAVY “E” FOR MERCK 


The Army-Navy “E” for excellence in the production of drugs and chem- 
icals for the Armed Forces of the United Nations was awarded to Merck & 
Co., Inc., on Feb. 9, with impressive ceremonies held at the company’s main 


plant at Rahway, N. J. 


More than 3,000 employees and guests attended. 


Major General James C. Magee, Surgeon General of the Army, presented 
the “E” Flag, which was accepted by George W. Merck, president of the com- 


pany, and George E. Lennox, president of the employees’ organization. 


The 


“E” pins were presented by Rear Admiral Luther Sheldon, Jr., of the Navy, 
to Edward Tombs, Elsie Coffey, Anders Olson, William Wright, and Kenneth 
Ader in behalf of all employees of the company, each of whom -will receive an 


individual pin. 


Announcement was made prior to the ceremonies, a glimpse of 


which is given in the accompanying picture, that the Army-Navy “E” Award 
also had been conferred at the company’s plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Elkton, 


Va. 





Senate Bill Would Establish 
a Division of Co-operatives 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A bill to estab- 
lish a Division of Co-operatives in the 
Department of Agriculture was intro- 
duced recently in the Senate by Senator 
Arthur Capper, Kansas, The bill was 
read twice and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. No 
further action has been taken, and it 
is not expected that anything will be 
done about it soon. 

The complete text of the bill follows: 


A BILL 


To establish a Division of Co-operatives 
in the Department of Agriculture, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That there is hereby created and 
established within the Department of 
Agriculture, or a bureau thereof, a 
Division of Co-operatives, the functions 
of which shall be as follows: (a) To 
conduct research in co-operative prob- 
lems and furnish advisory service to co- 
operatives; (b) to assemble, compile and 
maintain for reference and ‘distribution 
statistical data relating to co-operative 
enterprises generally, and as affected by 
the laws of the United States, the sev- 
eral states, and foreign countries; (c) 
to disseminate available information and 
materials for the use and benefit of es- 
tablished co-operatives and co-operative 
projects; (d) to serve as a source of 
co-operation and information with re- 
spect to the establishment and mainte- 


nance of co-operatives by distributing 
upon request standard forms and out- 
lines for use and reference especially in 
connection with organization work or 
in any manner otherwise helpful to pro- 
ducers and consumers in co-operative 
buying and selling; and (e) that the 
facilities, services and materials pro- 
vided shall be available alike to pro- 
ducer and consumer co-operatives. 

Sec. 2. The chief administrative offi- 
cial of such division shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
in making such appointment shall con- 
sider the recommendations of nation- 
al co-operative organizations. Under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
this official shall appoint the necessary 
personnel and have charge of the usual 
office routine. 

Sec. 3. In the course of its work, 
studies and research, the Division of 
Co-operatives shall prepare publications 
on co-operative subjects, and these, in 
so far as practicable, shall be placed on 
the distribution lists of members of 
Congress on the same status as farm and 
other similar publications. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and empowered to estab- 
lish appropriate co-operative relation- 
ships between the Division of Co-opera- 
tives and those other branches of the 
department which carry on services of 
any kind in the co-operative field, and 
specifically including the co-operative 
phases of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion; Rural Electrification Administra- 


tion; Co-operative Research and Service 
Division; Banks for Co-operatives and 
the Credit Union section of the Farm 
Credit Administration; marketing re- 
search division of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; Commodity Credit 
Corp; Division of Marketing and Mar- 
keting Agreements of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, and certain co- 
operative work in the Forest Service and 
the Office of the Consumers’ Counsel. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated annually such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 
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E. A. Igleheart and 
E. J. Heseman Take New 
Igleheart Bros. Posts 


New York, N. Y.—Earl J. Heseman 
has been elected president of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., General Foods subsidiary at 
Evansville, Ind., to succeed Edgar A. 
Igleheart, who becomes chairman of the 
board, Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corp., has announced. 
Mr. Heseman was previously eastern 
sales manager for the corporation, and 
has held various other executive positions 
since he joined Igleheart in 1922. Mr. 
Igleheart has been connected with the 
Evansville organization since 1911, having 
been elected president in 1933. 

Other executive changes announced by 
Mr. Francis include Allen F. Rader, 
formerly southern sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Heseman as eastern sales 
manager, and George A. Black, formerly 
in charge of the Pittsburgh district of- 
fices, assuming Mr. Rader’s duties as 
southern sales manager. 

W. P. Lillard has been appointed west- 
ern sales manager. He was formerly 
Philadelphia district sales manager. 
Fred C. Hawkins, who had been man- 
ager of the company’s Los Angeles sales 
office for a number of years prior to 
his more recent duties as western sales 
manager, is returning to Los Angeles as 
district sales manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Black as manager of 
the Pittsburgh district office in the re- 
vised organization is W. S. Kline. He 
was formerly manager of the Los An- 
geles office. 

W. B. O’Daniel, former head of the 
Memphis sales office, is being transferred 
to fill a similar position in the Philadel- 
phia office, Likewise, N. D. Stringer is 
being transferred from managership of 
the Omaha office to replace Mr. O’Daniel 
in Memphis. 

C. J. Dare has been promoted from 
district representative in the Chicago 
area to district sales manager at Omaha. 
He is being succeeded at Chicago by H. 
J. Colclough, formerly of the Cincinnati 
office. 
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JOHN M. CARPENTER, BAKER, 
DIES IN NAVAL SERVICE 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—John M. Carpenter, 
37, associated with the Carpenter Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, until he joined the naval 
reserve, died Feb. 14 at New Orleans 
where he was in training with the Navy. 
Mr. Carpenter was a second class petty 
officer, and prior to being located in New 
Orleans, had been training at Great 


Lakes, Ill. Survivors are his wife,. ae 


daughter, one sister and a_ brother, 
Joseph M. Carpenter, vice president of 
the baking firm. 
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ALCOHOL GRITS USE 
PROVES SATISFACTORY 


Results Summarized in Bulletin of Dis. 
tillers’ Case Histories in Using 
Mill Product 


Results of the use of distillers’ grits 
in the manufacture of alcohol are sym. 
marized in a recent bulletin put out by 
a representative of flour mills who hee 
studied case histories and found that, for 
the most part, the program is accepted 
with favor by distillers who know hoy 
to use the new product. 

A distinct increase in yield of alcohol 
from the use of distillers’ grits is found 
by all distillers. Using a mixture cop- 
taining 85% granular flour, one distiller 
got a yield of 5.8 gals from one bushel; 
using 68% meal in his mix he got 5.44 
gals, with 60% grits he got 5.2 gals and 
with all these mixtures production has 
been without serious trouble. 

Another distiller reports that 35% 
granular flour steps the yield of «lcohol 
up to 5.05 gals. Corn produces 5 gal 
per bu and whole wheat 4.6 gals, on the 
average. The higher yield is very at- 
tractive to all distillers, particularly 
those who do not make full conversion 
of by-products to feed use. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT SALES 
GAIN, NET INCOME LOWER 


New York, N. Y.—Gross sales of the 
National Biscuit Co. in 1942 amounted 
to $167,788,071, a 40% increase over 
$119,599,610 in 1941, President Roy E. 
Tomlinson reports in the company’s an- 
nual statement. In spite of this in- 
crease, net income was only $10,424,877, 
in comparison with $10,732,137 in 1941. 
The company’s taxes were $13,856,884, 
an increase of $5,545,245 over the pre- 
vious year. Operations in foreign coun- 
tries were higher and accounted for 
about 10% of the net earnings. In Eng- 
land and Canada these operations were 
maintained without serious interruption. 

Production of special field rations and 
other foods for the armed forces and 
lend-lease was in ever increasing quan- 
tities, the report states. Such contracts 
may be subject to renegotiation, although 
the company has not been advised that it 
will be required, but it is not believed 
that this would have any material effect 
on net earnings reported. 

Current assets at the end of the year 
were $57,241,709, compared with $48, 
827,734 the previous year. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS CUT 
TO ONE-DAY CONFERENCE 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota will dispense with 
the customary convention this year, but 
will hold a one-day war conference in- 
stead. The date set is May 12, at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. Wholesal- 
ers will meet at luncheon at noon. Gov- 
ernment speakers will appear «at a 
afternoon session. After dinner in the 
evening, a session for retailers will be 
held. 

General chairman will be L. E. Crist 
man, of Minneapolis. 

The afternoon program committee is 
composed of George Emrich, chairmat, 
Joseph Tombers, A. B. Loth, J. Ht 
Manning and J. M. Long. The evening 
committee is Cliff Krause, A. J. Vander 
Voort and L. E. Cristman. 
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WHEN THE YEASTS IN. 
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ENRICHMENT’S IN’ 


OW that enrichment is the order of 
N the day, the only question left is how 
to do it. What is the best way to provide 
the extra vitamins and minerals the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requires? 


There is one way that is particularly safe 
and easy. That is the simple, sure and accu- 
rate way with Fleischmann’s Enriched Yeast. 
With this there’s nothing to worry about: 


there are no extra steps in production 


there is no worry about adding something 
—or, what’s worse, forgetting to add it. 


You can’t forget the yeast—and when the 


yeast’s in, enrichment’s in.* 


The Fleischmann Laboratories developed a 
means of enriching bread with Vitamin Bi 
years ago. It was ready when bakers first 
began to supply white bread with extra 
vitamins and iron. 


Being ready like this for any advance in the 
baking industry is the outcome of Fieisch- 
mann’s continuous research on yeast —the 
result of our determination to have at our 
finger tips all the yeast information we can 
discover, and a store of the most valuable 


yeast strains as well. 
*When using the required amount of Enriched Hi-B, Yeast. 


Most good bread is made with 





FLEISCHMANN —1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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*% Cookies Click >» 


“Big Buy” is the title of the red and 
white carton of assorted cookies put up 
by the Nutt Bros. Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, for the Ralph’s chain of super 
markets, 

The carton consists of 6 ozs of five 
kinds of popular cookies. The store 


features them in mass displays at the’ 


corner of the bakery goods section. 
Cookies and other bakery goods in car- 
tons and packages have long been util- 
ized by this large southern California 
chain as a “leader” in display newspaper 
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*“‘To a Bakery I Pass Up” 


lineage and in displays within the super 
markets. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

N. ¥. ALLIED TRADESMEN MEET 

New York, N. Y.—New York Divi- 
sion No. 5, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, through its officers and direc- 
tors, is considering ways and means 
whereby it might be helpful to bakers 
during the present emergency situation. 
The latter met at the Bakers Club on 
Feb. 9 under the direction of Joseph 
Dickson, president of the group. Various 
plans were discussed, but immediate ac- 
tion was not taken. 
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A Chicago Housewife Gives Some Good Advice 
te the Retail Baker About Handling His Prod. 
ucts—By Mrs. Henry Olson. 


AM not a professional baker, yet I’m 

willing to stake that if you'll follow 
the simple suggestion contained in this 
article, your bakery sales will mount. I 
am an average American housewife, your 
best customer. 
baking of my own, because my family 


Now and then I do some 
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loves baked goods; but usually I am too 
busy. And that is fine for you. 

For some of you. 

There’s a dandy little bakery not two, 
blocks from my home. Their breads, 
I know 


because I went there once and did not 


rolls, pastries, are delicious. 


have the courage to walk out without 
purchasing. Yet I don’t patronize them, 
I either walk an additional block to an- 
other bakery higher in price, lower in 
taste appeal of their goods. Or I buy at 
the grocery. 

And that merely because the dandy 
little bakery doesn’t seem to realize that 
many people do not enjoy eating food 
touched by the same hands that have 
just rubbed a nose, pushed in a_hair- 
pin and, worse of all, handled money. 
The implication, to people of any ecuca- 
tion in sanitary matters, is that similar 
carelessness was observed all throug! the 
baking process. 

I admit that this attitude may depend 
upon the clientele: you may feel that 
your customers are not so squeamish. 
Perhaps not, or they would not continue 
to patronize you, but just how many are 
NOT among your customers who could 
be? I can assure you, based on talks 
with others which reflect this attitude 
of mine, and ours is an average cross- 
section American neighborhood, that a 
far larger section of the public is germ- 
conscious than you evidently suspect, 
and, like myself, rather than speak forth 
and tell you how they feel about it, 
they will either cease to patronize you 
or, if they do, resent your carelessness. 
Believe me, they will appreciate the 
thoughtfulness demonstrated by a bakery 
which uses tissues to handle baked goods, 
keeps all items in sparkling-clean cases 
away from flies, so that dirt will not fall 
on them, or people breathe on or handle 
them. 

The cost is negligible; the time re- 
quired to reach for a tissue is small. 

Why not initiate your reform by 4 
sign prominently displayed in your win- 
dow, something along the line of: “We 
protect you by protecting your pur- 
chases. We use tissues to handle all 
baked goods, and we keep all goods 
carefully covered.” 

And do not leave the tissue in the 
bag: with the goods as invariably do 
those bakeries advanced enough to use 
them. 

Some day, I hope, there will be a law 
prohibiting the handling of foodstuffs 
with the same hands that touch currency. 
But until then, I wish I could impress 
it upon bakers in general, that it is just 
plain good business to voluntarily add 
that service. 
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WAR MODEL LOAF 

Brrmincuam, Ara.—As a result of the 
no-slicing regulations, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., has introduced a “double 
loaf” of bread. The loaf can easily be 
broken in the middle by the housewife. 
This enables her to put away half of the 
bread in the wrapper for the next meal, 
slicing the remaining half for the cur 
rent meal. 
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Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day. and night. Tune ’em in some time. . . just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 


Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 


ears... with bullets. 


If we at'General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 
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School Honors an Opportunity 
* 





By George M. Dodson 


HE retail bakery should not over- 
look the 
cake and sweet goods sales to be found 


specific opportunities for 


in the published lists of local school 
Con- 
tact the parents by telephone and sug- 
gest that the family may wish to recog- 
nize the good work by something special 


merit or honor rolls each month. 


at dinner, including a cake or other fancy 
bakery items. 

Have several good suggestions ready. 
You may limit them to your own prod- 
ucts, or you may offer simple menus 
likely to appeal to the children, and 
containing a fair portion of baked foods. 
Make the telephone calls as soon as the 
lists are available, and discuss only the 
bakery items you can supply promptly. 
It is not necessary to make special items 
for this trade, if you select what you 
believe will be most suitable from your 
present line. 

Discussing this matter by telephone 
will require less time after the idea gets 
started in the community. However, if 
no one is available for this work, printed 
In this 
case, the printing must be done in ad- 


postcards may be used instead. 


vance, and the cards mailed as soon as 
the merit or honor rolls are printed. 
Several bakery products should be fea- 
tured on the cards, so the same card can 
be used for more than one mailing, and 
still permit the choice of something dif- 
ferent each time. 

Having an entirely new printing each 
time will make the cost too high for the 
small number needed per month. 

Bakeries which have their own dupli- 
cating machines can change the “copy” on 
the cards monthly at very little expense. 
As the tendency seems to be toward 
making it possible for more pupils to 
reach the monthly honor rolls, there will 
be enough of these prospects to make 
one of these methods practical. 

Discuss with parents the more liberal 
use of bakery items for the dinner when 
a son or daughter has achieved some 
goal in school. ‘This extra touch indicat- 
ing family appreciation is helpful in 
maintaining children’s ambition. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETAIL PRETZEL CEILING 

Following up the recent revision of 
pretzel price ceilings, which allowed man- 
ufacturers to raise prices, the OPA has 
added pretzels to the list of foods on 
which wholesalers and retailers may re- 
calculate their ceiling prices on the basis 
of their new costs plus the markup per- 
centage that prevailed in March, 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bulletin Describes 
Forms Needed to 
Comply With Order 


One of the provisions of Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1 specifies that: 
“Bakers shall keep and preserve for not 
less than two years accurate and com- 
plete records concerning inventories, pro- 
duction and sales.” 

Since this order became effective the 
office of the Research and Merchandis- 
ing Department of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America has been flooded 
with requests from retail bakers for in- 
formation regarding these records. 
“What kind of records?” “What kind of 


forms shall I use?” “How am I going 
to keep these records?” These are a few 
of the questions. 

Detailed explanations of how to keep 
these records, illustrations of the forms 
which are available from firms that print 
them, and other sound advice and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the Re- 
search and Merchandising Department’s 
Bulletin No. 106, entitled “Now Shop, 


Inventory and Sales Records Are a 
‘Must’ for Retail Bakers.” 

Members of the associations affiliated 
with ARBA receive these bulletins 
through their organizations. Sustaining 
members of the research and merchandis- 
ing department receive a copy direct. 
Copies are available for 20c each by ad- 
dressing the ARBA Research and Mer- 
chandising Department, 1135 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE LADIES’ GROUP 

Mitwavkee, W1s.—Rosina Shipper has 

been installed as president of the Mil- 


March 3, 1943 


waukee Master Bakers Ladies Associa. 
tion, with the following associates: Lor. 
etta Kaiser, vice president; Anna Hach, 
secretary, and Anna Schmidt, treasurer. 
President Shipper has announced the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen for the 1943 
season: Mrs. Kathryn Druminski, enter. 
tainment; Viola Gehrung, Sunshine Lad, 
for the North Side, and Olda Rewald, 
for the South Side. 
sponsor its annual Sweetheart Party Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 13, at the Republi- 
can Hotel, with Mrs. 
chairman. 


The group will 


Druminski as 
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GAMBLE satay SERVICE 
INFORMATION BULLETIN No, 12 


Conserving Prying Pot 
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Wartime Information Bulletins from which Edward 
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Edward Balduf knows how much neat, smiling, 
trimly uniformed salesgirls contribute to the suc- 
cess of a retail bake shop. Here Mr. Balduf is 
selling two of his salesgirls on the merits of a 
Sweetex coffee cake which is to be featured. 


Sweeloa 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 


For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


%& ‘‘High-Ratio”’ is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have ¥°" 
Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the ‘Hi h-Rawio 


shortening. 


Balduf has gathered ideas usable in his Toledo shop. 


Are you finding these bulletins helpful? 


Service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the "Hi ch-Ratio” 





MAKERS OF PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN oll 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. @ PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Geod Advice— 
Don’t Cut Corners 
Even During War 


By W. A. Rutledge 


The basis of success during wartime 
js maintaining standards of quality in 
bakery goods, not cutting the corners, de- 
cared Mrs. M. Milgold as she opened her 
sixth Milgold Pastries Shop in Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 
her first shop in 1934. 


She started in business with 
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“Regardless of shortages and ration- 
ing, we maintain the same standards of 
quality with what materials we are al- 
lowed to use. We are still adding or 
substituting new lines when it seems de- 
sirable,’ Mrs. Milgold said. 

Two cheese cakes started Mrs. Mil- 
gold in business. One of her neighbors 
in Beverly Hills insisted that her two 
cheese cakes, given as a gift, were the 
best she had ever tasted. Mrs. Milgold 
wondered if that was right. She asked a 
restaurant owner if he would buy her 
cheese cakes. He did and still buys 
them. 
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Gearing Sales to the Times 


w 





By Florence G. Wenger 


* ¥ ONG, tested experience has convinced 

us regular newspaper advertis- 
ing <a a cash register oftener for 
us than does any other publicity medium. 
Therefore, we hope to continue our ad- 
vertising policy despite shortages of 
certain baking ingredients.” These are 
the sentiments expressed by Clarence L. 
Beyer, president of Beyer’s Bakery, 
Davenport, Iowa. Assisting him in the 





information Bullelins 





HELP —SAYS EDWARD BALDOUF 


“FINE BAKED GOODS,” reads the 
sign over Balduf’s Bakery in Toledo, 
Ohio. And owner Edward Balduf ex- 
pects his customers to take that sign 
literally. They do! For Balduf’s repu- 
tation for fine baked goods has built 
up a constantly expanding customer 
list. 


A Pioneer Sweetex User 


Balduf’s Bakery has been a Sweetex 
user ever since 1933 when this “High- 
Ratio” shortening was introduced. 
Customers were enthusiastic about 
the good-eating qualities of Balduf’s 
Sweetex cakes and sweet yeast goods, 


and business on these items has shown a steady year- 
after-year increase. 


Like many other successful bakers, Edward Balduf 
has found it helpful to use suggestions from our Bakery 
Service Department when unusual production problems 























have come up. He has been particu- 
larly impressed with the series of 
Wartime Information Bulletins now 
being issued. 


Keeps Complete File 


“We've gotten a lot of helpful ideas,” 
says Mr. Balduf. “Particularly those 
on ‘Cutting Production Corners,’ 
‘Conserving Frying Fat’ and ‘Sugges- 
tions for Salesgirls.’ We keep a com- 
plete file of these bulletins and scarcely 
a day goes by that someone does not 
refer to them.” 

Many of our friends in the baking 
industry have made appreciative com- 


ments similar to Mr. Balduf’s. We are proud of the recep- 


tion these bulletins have received. More bulletins on 


timely subjects are coming—watch for them. 













































Susy with the war? 


TAKE HOME 
> A CAKE! 
It's a delicious dessert- 
2 nourshing desiert- 
and it saves you time 
and sugar | 





































“Take Home A Cake,” says the display card. And Balduf’s customers 
take home plenty of those tempting Sweetex cakes shown in the 
display cases. Sampling is a long-established custom at Balduf’s Bak- 
ery—one big reason why their cake sales have consistently climbed. 


business are his son, Robert, who is vice 
president, John Brandt, treasurer, and 
Harold Thuenen, secretary. 

Mr. Beyer makes the above assertion 
after an active baking career of 38 years. 
His present business is far removed from 
the modest beginning made in 1920 when 
Mrs. Beyer and he started baking bread 
and rolls in the basement of their home. 
Today, besides the modern plant cover- 
ing 15,000 square feet and the attached 
retail store at Locust and Iowa streets, 
Beyer’s operate another complete retail 
unit downtown. They also service hotels, 
restaurants and a huge industrial cafe- 
teria. However, the greater volume of 
their business had come from house-to- 
house selling, which, now, has been lim- 
ited. 

As in the past, Beyer’s runs an adver- 
tisement in the two Davenport newspa- 
pers every Thursday when the bakery 
announces specials for the following Fri- 
day and Saturday. Since there is a 
scarcity of some baking materials and 
a greater abundance of others, the spe- 
cials offered are influenced by these two 
factors plus the factor of decreased man- 
power. Thus these regular insertions in- 
directly serve to re-educate consumer 
preferences and to swing sales to some 
less popular but more plentiful bakery 
product from the standpoint of avail- 
able labor and wartime restrictions. 

For instance, coffee cakes will be 
featured instead of sweet rolls, sponge or 
plain spice cakes instead of the more 
profusely iced types, plain hard rolls 
instead of hand molded ones. 

In addition to the two or three fea- 
tures advertised weekly—this number has 
been cut from the four or more prod- 
ucts offered until not so long ago—the 
customer will find other specials for sale 
in the downtown store. These additional 
products on special sale are not men- 
tioned purposely in the advertisement. 
This expedient injects a bit of mystery 
into the situation and thus serves to pull 
more customers, for they have come to 
expect these “surprises.” This device 
arouses the proverbial feminine curios- 
ity, too. 

Beginning weeks before a holiday, the 
advertisements carry reminders similar 
to this: “Pleace place your orders for 
(name of holiday) pastries and candies 
as soon as possible and avoid disappoint- 
ment.” 

Regulation size boxes for boys in the 
service are prominently displayed. Bey- 
er’s make a specialty of filling and mail- 
ing these boxes. 

All advertisements carry the slogan, 
“Beyer’s for Quality—Always.” 

Advertised specials and those not ad- 
vertised are on sale only at the newer 
downtown location at 212 Main Street 
because Beyer’s wish to center attention 
on that store. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 
ATLANTA RETAIL ELECTION 

Atianta, Ga.—C. Vaughn Vincent, 
Vincent’s Bakery, was elected president 
of the Atlanta Retail Bakers Club at 
a recent meeting at the Robert Fulton 
Hotel to discuss price order MPR 319. 
Ray Durden, Durden’s Bakery, was 
named vice president, while Harry Fotou, 
Bethany Bakery, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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“AMERICAN EAGLE” in Peace or War..- 


Keeps what it has won—the respect of Amer- 


ica’s bakers for its adherence to its ideals, its 


liability, i a i 
th e AD MIR AL” reliability, its steadfastness, its simple truth 


fulness in quality. 


Also for Economy 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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ASHINGTON’S war growth— 
W an increase of a quarter of 
a million people in the past 
yeat—has caused a 40% expansion in 
the bread and roll business of the bak- 
ing industry of the national capital. In 
summary here’s what the mushroom in- 
crease in humanity in the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia has 
done to the baking business: 
1—Washington’s 10 “wholesale baker- 
ies, which serve an area of 20 miles 
surrounding the heart of the District of 
Columbia, which itself is ten miles 
square, (so-called metropolitan territory 
which includes portions of Maryland and 
Virginia) have enjoyed a gradual in- 
crease in business ever since the advent 
of the Roosevelt administration in 1933. 
This increase has leaped to a top of 40% 
since July 1, 1941. 

2—Development of war housing in 
outlying districts during the past two 
years has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in so-called window bakeries— 
that is neighborhood cash-and-carry 
shops—amounting to over 100 establish- 
ments, and today’s total reaches more 
than 850 such shops. A corresponding 
increase has come in Jewish bakeries, 
with a total of 15. 
3—There are 2,200 licensed restau- 
rants or eating places within the metro- 
politan area, an increase of close to 200 
since July 1, 1941. 
4—There are 80 government cafeter- 
ias in federal establishments, ranging 
from the monster eating places in such 
new structures as the Pentagon (New 
War Department) building, which is 
equipped to house 35,000 government 
clerks and employees, to the corridor 
sandwich stands which are available even 
in the smallest federal office building, 
and in most of the larger private office 
buildings. 
5—The grocery population of Wash- 
ington and nearby Maryland and Vir- 
gina all of which handle bread and 
baked goods, is represented in nineteen 
columns of the telephone directory, and 
an additional 19 columns would probably 
be necessary to list those neighborhood 
delicatessens and small shops which do 
not have private telephones. 

§—The chain grocery systems, most 
of which operate their own bakeries or 
receive baked goods daily from Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, or Washington whole- 
Salers Teport their bread and flour busi- 
ness has increased a minimum of 20% 
inthe past year. The chains having the 
greatest number of retail outlets include 
the A & P, Safeway Stores, Acme, 
American Stores, Capitol Food Stores, 
Nation-wide Service Grocers, Inc., Dis- 
triet Grocery Stores, Inc, Good Will 
a Store, Inc., and United Food Store, 


Other high spots of the bakery busi- 
ness in the nation’s capital include: 
"~All the bread produced by the 


wholesale bakeries is made of enriched 
flour ; 

b.—Seventy-five per cent of the output 
of baked goods is bread and rolls, with 
doughnuts, cakes and pies making up 
the remainder; 

c.—The Holmes Bakery Co. is the only 
house-to-house 
Washington ; 


delivery company in 


a 


GUARDING YOUR 
DONUT SALES 
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d.—Washington has only two so-called 
chain baked goods retail systems, the 
Barker Bakeries and the Federal Baker- 
ies, with the latter featuring special sales 
every other week by which for an extra 
penny or two you get an extra half 
dozen cookies, some sweetened buns or 
a special cake. 

e.—Vienna bread is about off the 
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Washington Boom Bakery Town 


By Emmet Dougherty 
Washington Representative of The Northwestern Miller 





Washington market, and whole wheat 
Rye bread, 
however, maintains good demand, par- 
ticularly for the restaurant trade serv- 
ing beer. 


has an insignificant sale. 


f.—The faddist food shops, catering 
to those few people who can be attracted 
by the so-called “health foods,” are al- 
most extinct in Washington, with not 





DCA has gone “ail out” to meet the baker’s needs and to help him take care of 


the wartime demand that is holding donut sales at their peak. 


This has not always been easy. . 


. what with ever-changing wartime conditions, 


shortages, rationing. And, in spite of many restrictions, our men have been on the 
job maintaining the same dependable service that has brought DCA to the top 


With the wartime scarcity of all major essential foods, more millions than ever 
before—in homes, in warplants—are turning to the donut. It is a perfectly balanced, 
low-cost, nutritious, quick-energy food—a proven morale-builder among Service Men 
and civilians alike. And the happy story of America’s love for donuts is being fea- 
tured constantly and vigorously in the news. 


The full, rich-bodied nutrients of DCA donut mix—famous for Quality for almost 


a quarter-century—has been steadfastly ad- 
hered to. Valuable suggestions on how to 
stretch shortening...on manpower problems; 
etc...have been made available to the baker. 


— Above all, the flag of donut service has 
been kept flying . . . to enable the baker to 


keep ’em frying! 






Doughnut Corp. of America 


393 


€ principal cities 


BUY U. S. WAR 
STAMPS & BONDS 


SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y.C. 


Canadia 


10) 20), gone a -\. F-ver-\ 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY! 


rere ny 


Doughnut Corp. of America 
393 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. i 








Gentlemen: Please send us a copy of your booklet I 

“How Donuts are Meeting the artime Needs of | 

Bakers.” No obligations, of course. ij 

Firm Name. ni 

i 

Doughnut Co., Ltd. by 7 i 
State. f 
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more than ten small establishments in thus depend upon public eating facilities chain eating houses and other drive-in sionally has some breads or cakes or 
operation. for their meals. eating places, run almost exclusively to _— pastries produced in his own kitchen. 
Washington is unlike any city in the The 80 government cafeterias are soft rolls. Washington has been singularly free 
world as to family life and the mainten- chiefly devoted to noon-day meals; but The chain grocery stores and most of from any labor disturbances in the bak- 
all of them are open the entire day and ery business, with the best of relations 
serve sandwiches and unheated foods existing between management and repre- 
at all times. All the larger hotels op- sentatives of the Bakers Union No. 118, 
erate their own bakeries for pastries the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union; the Bakery Sales. 


men’s Local Union No. 33, and the vari- 
ioned boarding house still being in the bread needs are met by the wholesale pound cake and the simplest of pastries. ous organized groups of drivers and 


picture but not numerically strong. Home bakery establishments. The restaurant The chains report, however, that flour truck operators. 
eating is also decreased because of the trade buys chiefly the sandwich loaf of sales have kept pace with the increased 
fact that many families—husband and white bread and hard rolls. The barbe- population, indicating that where home 


wife—are in the government service and cues, Hot Shoppes, Harvey Johnson baking is possible, the family man occa- NEW CEll IN 


ance of domiciles wherein home baking the neighborhood bakeries began limiting 


is done. Instead it might be called a the variety of baked goods when ration- 
community of “eaters-out”; that is the ing of sugar and scarcity of shortenings 


large majority of its population is res- and cakes and fancy sweet goods, but and ingredients first appeared. Chains 


taurant or hotel fed, with the old-fash- like the government cafeteries all their sell only straight white breads and rolls, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


| Officio! U.S. Navy Photograph 


My,:, i 
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OPA Sets Specific Ceilings on 
Bread Wrappers of 
Wax Paper 


Approximately 65% of waxed paper 
was put under specific dollars and cents 
ceilings at levels generally 142% below 
previous ceilings, the Office of Price Ad- 
minstration announced in publishing 
MPR-307, which became effective F eb. 20, 

Bread wrappers, sealing wrappers, 
waxed bleached sulphite and a_ large 
number of other listed products are giy- 
en specific dollars and cents ceilings for 
the type, weight, grade and other char- 
acteristics. Manufacturers must continue 
to give their customary discounts or dif- 
ferentials which provide jobbers a sell- 
ing margin. 

These products were formerly under 
MPR 129, which established ceilings at 
levels generallly prevailing from Oct. 1- 
15, 1941. The lines on which specific 
dollars and cents ceilings are now set 
include: printed opaque roll bread wrap- 
pers, inner wrappers, spot printed sheet 

sa — : bread wrappers, certain grades of 


—_— — 


ee miscellaneous plain waxed paper, printed 


; —s cot - i , on opaque carton sealers, and super trans- 
Untren States Wan Boras 
a _— +. ri — ~4 zones are set up for calculation of prices 


~ 
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PHILADELPHIA PRODUCTION 
MEN’S CLUB HEARS TALKS 


i P - ‘ . PuiLavecputa, Pa,—Sixty-five members 
And Help America’s Drive to Victory! and guests attended the meeting of th 
Philadelphia Production Men’s Club 

Feb. 8 at the Stephen Girard Hotel. 
Dr. C. S. Hirsch, of the Mathieson 


: ‘ ; Chemical Works, New York, spoke on 
War Bonds and Stamps help to pay for Buying War Bonds is not a sacrifice, “Alkalinity Control in Pan Washing” 


% Your purchases of United States help them to drive through to Victory. 


all the thousands of fighting tools — __ but an investment — the soundest in the Dr. Hirsch introduced a new method of 
control of alkalinity of water by the 
use of a brick instead of powder. In 
from giant bombers to machine guns — put your dollars to work on the fighting using powder, Dr. Hirsch said, alkalinity 
that will assure the end of this War for _ fronts of the globe. of the water might get too low for good 
cleaning purposes, if the water is not 
replenished with the powder at stated 
That's one important thing we can American Bakers make-up equipment in intervals. By use, of the bricks in 4 
all do—we, who for one reason or your bakery, we hope that the savings special container, alkalinity of the water 
can be held at a definite level for severél 
hours. 
We can see to it that America’s Army, performance may enable you to buy even H. P. Montminy, Lever Bros. ©» 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Forces more War Bonds and Stamps until our Boston, gave a talk on “Meeti g Te 
morrow’s Production Problems.” For 
mulas for cakes and icings were give? 
to those present. The cake formul:s wert 
an old formula, the formula no\ used 
due to sugar rationing, and the formula 
of tomorrow. Mr. Montminy had salr 
ples of each cake to show that good, sal- 


Gmenicam Bak £4 Machi nen Co. able cakes can be made with reductions 
lf SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVI sT. 1 UIS, M j 


from destroyers to hand grenades and _— world today. It’s your opportunity to 


freedom in the shortest possible time. If you are fortunate enough to have 


another cannot be in active service. made possible by American quality and 


get all the materiel of war necessary to Victory is won. 


in items on the rationing list. He stated 
that much of the trouble has been dve 
to bakers not taking the time to balance 
their formulas. 
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COMMANDER MILLS 


Supply your needs for 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Northwestern spring wheat flours 
from the COMMANDER MILLS 
will give you the strength, fine 
baking qualities and flavor you want —for special blends 
or regular formulas. They are specialized flours—amilled 
for bakers from selected choice Northwestern wheats. 
Their high quality proteins and strong fermentation tol- 
erance insure good oven spring and fine texture, with 
the full rich flavor that only Northwestern spring wheat 


imparts. 


You'll find Northwestern spring wheat flours from 
COMMANDER MILLS with just the right protein strength 
and type to fit your baking requirements. They’ll help 
carry a larger share of the baking load under present 


conditions of production. 


Let your Commander Mill representative discuss these 
spring wheat flours with you, for he is well qualified to 
help you in selecting those flours best suited to your 


production requirements. 








Well Known Brands of 
Northwestern Spring Wheat Flour 
from the COMMANDER MILLS 


@ COMMANDER 

@ MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
@ MAPLESOTA 

@ MINNEAPOLIS BEST 
@ BIG DIAMOND 


@ BEST ON RECORD 





COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 











DIVISION OF 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 
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In High Gear 
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Carl Eberhart, Home Bakery, Lara- 
mie, Wyo., was the 500th member en- 
rolled in the drive for sustaining mem- 
berships for the research and merchan- 
dising department of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. This drive 
was launched by Chairman Al. Steffen- 


Associated Retail Bakers of 
America Passes 500 Mark in 
Drive for Bigger Membership 


sen, of the management committee of 
this department during the ARBA War 
Conference held in Chicago last June. 
The follow-up has been conducted in 
various ways. 

Thousands of pieces of promotional 
literature have been mailed to the bak- 


ers all over the country. Affiliated as- 
sociations have co-operated by urging 
their members to support the activity. 
Members of the National Bakers Supply 
House Association have also assisted by 
having their salesmen promote member- 
ships while making calls on retail bak- 
ers, and so have other allied firms in- 
terested in the progress and develop- 
ment of the retail branch of the baking 
industry. In addition, Secretary Frank 
G. Jungewaelter has made personal ap- 
peals from the platforms of the meet- 
ings, conventions and conferences at 
which he has appeared since last June. 

























won't change.” 


*Original report on file. 
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TRADE MARK L REG.U.S.PAT OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the Jj. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and SO 


Be 


Profitable Progress 


WHEN this Oregon bakery* began 
using WYTASE years ago they were on the way to a 
profitable business that has continued to grow with their 
market. Progress reports from year to year best illustrate 
their growing satisfaction with WYTASE in their bread. 


A 


1940 “Standing order for WYTASE increased. So long as 
they get the kind and quality of loaf they want they say they 


I94l “Have been steady users of WYTASE for years. Bread 


business was never better, and increases every month.” 


+ 
1942 *... said WYTASE is the only product of its kind 
they will use...increased their standing order...now running 
the plant to full capacity.” 


Reports like these of steady progress with WYTASE 
bread, from bakeries all over the country, offer convine- 
ing proof that WYTASE is widely recognized today as an 
essential ingredient for better bread. Let the WYTASE 
representative demonstrate its many values in your loaf— 
its improved color, finer grain and texture, longer lasting 

freshness and the kind of satisfying flavor consumers enjoy. 


. SS 
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So have the members of the manage. 
ment committee and the other officer; 
and directors of ARBA. 

The purpose of this drive for sustain. 
ing memberships is twofold. First, ang 
of primary importance, is the fact that 
the research and merchandising depart. 
ment of ARBA, which has been supply- 
ing retail bakers with timely bulletins 
and other facts and information to help 
them in the operation and management 
of their bakeries, should be self-sup. 
porting. This means that it is the hope 
of the officers and directors of ARBA 
and the management committee of the 
department that the budget necessary 
for its operation be supplied by the re- 
tail and other smaller bakery operators 
of the country. 

Since this department was created in 
September, 1935, it has been operated 
almost exclusively on the funds obtained 
as subscriptions from a few allied firms. 
While the courtesy of these firms is ap- 
preciated and no end of credit has been 
extended to them in recognition of their 
help, it is the expressed hope of the 
officials of ARBA that this membership 
drive will be successful to the extent 
that it will be possible eventually to re- 
Jease the allied contributors from their 
obligations and to conduct both asso- 
ciation affairs and the operation of the 
research and merchandising department 
on the money supplied by retail bakers. 

The second objective is to increase 
and extend the services of the retail and 
merchandising department so that it may 
be of even greater help to the retail 
hakers of the country. It should be a 
simple matter to interest enough retail 
hakers to supply a budget that will in- 
sure the operation of this department 
and also provide enough money to allow 
it to increase its services. If there are 
20,000 retail bakers in this country, and 
only 5,000—or one quarter of the total— 
pledge $5 per year like the 500 men- 
tioned above have done, the task is ac- 
romplished. 

Never in the history of the baking 
business has there been a greater need 
for the kind of help retail bakers are 
receiving. It’s one thing to receive 
Washington rules and regulations and 
another thing to understand them. Take 
FDA Order No. 1 as an example. In 
Bulletin No. 104 issued by the research 
and merchandising department the en- 
tire order was presented and every par- 
agraph which affected retail bakers was 
explained in detail. Hundreds of extra 
copies of this bulletin have been sup- 
plied upon request. And these requests 
were not limited to retail bakers. Whole- 
sale, house-to-house, multiple-unit bak- 
ers and allied firms all voted this bul- 
Jetin so complete and so easy to under- 
stand that they just had to have copies. 

Bulletin No. 104 is only one of many 
bulletins and special releases which mem- 
bers of ARBA and the research and 
merchandising department have received. 
The program calls for more bulletins, 
more information and more helpful facts 
to be supplied to these members, but 
it requires the help of about 4,500 more 
retail bakers throughout the country. 
And one bulletin alone is worth the 
price asked for a yearly membership. 
If your subscription has not been sent— 
if you have ignored those mailings up 
now—please dig around your desk and 
look for that pink envelope and send 
your $5 to protect yourself, your branch 
of the industry and the place the retail 
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GOOD FLOURS \FOR/GOOD BAKERS 
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Baxzrs are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD conan 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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bakers enjoy in the picture of national 
affairs. 
KANSAS CITY JOINS 

Members of the Retail Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Greater Kansas City have 
voted unanimously to increase the dues 
of the association 50c per month per 
member and pay this amount to the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America for 
per capita dues and sustaining member- 
ships in the research and merchandising 
department. Past President Walter A. 
Jesse, chairman of the association’s pub- 
licity committee, in commenting on this 
action, said that the members of the 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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Kansas City association are sincerely 
appreciative of the fine work which 
their national retail bakers’ association 
and its research and merchandising de- 
partment is doing and it is for this 
reason that they decided to adopt this 
new schedule of dues in order to be able 
to help supply the national organization 
with the funds it needs to continue the 
work it is doing. 

Mr. Jesse, who is also a past presi- 
dent of ARBA, and a member of the 
board, expressed the hope that the ac- 
tion of the Kansas City bakers will be 
emulated in other sections of the coun- 





try in support of the campaign which 
the national organization is carrying on 
at the present time. He further stated 
that the bulletins issued by the research 
and merchandising department alone are 
worth more than the amount charged for 
a sustaining membership and the per 
capita dues which affiliated associations 
pay, but that the national organization, 
however, in addition is guarding and 
protecting the interests of the retail bak- 
ers during this war emergency and de- 
serves the wholehearted support of ev- 
erv retail baker of the country. 

The Master Bakers Business Associa- 





@ Unlike the shortage of sugar and 
fats, due principally to lack of shipping 
facilities and misfortunes of war, a 
shortage of dry milk solids occurs in the 
face of record production within con- 
tinental United States. 

So vital to the conduct of the war is 
this essential food that 90 per cent of 
all spray process dry milk solids must 
be earmarked for use by Government 
agencies to supply our own fighting 
forces and the armies and civilian popu- 
lation of our Allies. Increasing amounts 
of roller process dry milk solids are re- 
quired for emergency rations and for 
other war uses. -The formula for army 
garrison bread calls for 6 per cent dry 
milk solids, field ration biscuits 8 per 
cent, pre-cooked cereal not less than 10 
per cent. 

No greater testimonial to the value of 
the non-fat solids of milk as a vital food 
could be found than the demands for 
millions of pounds by the Governments 
of the United Nations for their fighting 
forces. 

When you find it difficult to maintain 
the 6 per cent level for proper nutri- 
tional value of bread, use as near that 
amount of dry milk solids as conditions 
permit. When the Victory is won this 
vital food will again make its full con- 
tribution to the characteristics and 
food value of bread and other bakery 
products. 





22] N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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tion of Philadelphia also voted to affjj- 
ate with the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America according to the notifica- 
tion received at the Chicago headquar- 
ters of the national association from 
Secretary George F. Silber. At this 
meeting Past President Eugene Schaefer 
reported to the membership on the visit 
the previous week of Vice President 
John Benkert and Secretary Frank Gg. 
Jungewaelter of ARBA when these gen- 
tlemen addressed a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation, and urged this organization to 
become a part of and take an interest 
in the activities of the national retail 
bakers’ organization. President Fred 
Weber joined Past President Schaefer 
in recommending the affiliation and this 
resulted in the unanimous decision to 
do so at this meeting. Philadelphia jis 
the forty-fifth affiliated group now on 
the membership rolls of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BAKERY FAMILY 
* x x 


Busenlehners of Birmingham, 
Ala., Take to Baking in 
a Big Way 


By George H. Watson 


Just about the “baking-est” family in 
the United States is the Busenlehners of 
Birmingham, Ala. There is Clarence A. 
Busenlehner who operates the West End 
Pastry Shop, which his father, John P., 
now retired, established 14 years ago. 
Clarence’s wife operates the Arlington 
Bake Shop. His brother Earnest B. is 
pie man for the French Bake Shop. His 
brother Paul is a baker with A & P in 
Detroit, and his brother Richard, now 
with the army air corps in Alaska, had 
the honor of baking some doughnuts for 
Al Jolson and Joe Brown when these 
comedians visited this outpost. 

The Busenlehners got into the Birm- 
ingham bakery business years ago when 
Charles B. Busenlehner, an uncle of 
Clarence and E. E. Essig established the 
old Banner Baking Co., which closed 
two years ago after operating for several 
generations. Another uncle, Louis B. 
Busenlehner, formerly with the [sanner 
company, now operates an independent 
route, selling Lewis Bakery breac, and 
his son Ernest is with the Electric Maid 
Bake Shop. 

The Busenlehners were kin by mat- 
riage to the Essigs, which constituted 4 
pretty good sized bakery family itself as 
E. E. Essig had five boys. Ernest Essig, 
Jr., is now production manager for Lewis 
Bakery. 

“The only thing you can say about the 
Busenlehners,” said Clarence Buseilehn- 
er, who is active in association work, “is 
that the girls had sense enough t. stay 
out of the bakery business.” He his five 
children himself, including two boys, and 
strangely enough one of the girls right 
now is showing a liking for makin: mud 
pies. Must be heredity, he opines. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING COMPANY GETS “E” 
Curcaco, Inu.—The Miller-Parrott Bak- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., will be award 
ed the Army “E” on Feb. 17 fo out- 
standing work in furnishing canned Tr 


‘ tions for the army. It is state: the 


Miller-Parrott company is the first mem 
ber of the baking industry to receie this 
award. 
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“AN OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY” 





The men and women of Merck & Co., Inc. are proud 
to announce that The Army-Navy Production Award 
has been conferred upon them for “great work in 


the production of war equipment.” 


Symbolic of distinguished service to America, the 
Army-Navy “E”’ Flag now flies above our main Plant 
at Rahway, New Jersey, and the “KE” Pin has been 
presented to all our workers as evidence of the fact 
that they are making “an outstanding contribution 


to Victory.” 


The production of essential materials for America’s 
Armed Forces and civilian population, and for those 
of the United Nations, demands the utmost in care, 
skill, accuracy, and craftsmanship. Scientific re- 
search, rigid analytical control, and greatly expanded 
manufacturing facilities—combined with esprit de 
corps and thorough cooperation between labor and 
management—have made it possible for us not only 
to meet the increasing demands of our Government 
for millions of finished products, but to supply the 
basic chemicals necessary for production by hun- 


dreds of other concerns in every branch of industry. 


In accepting the award conferred upon us, we have 
joined together in assuring the officials of our Army 
and Navy that we will not relax our efforts, and that 


they can count on us for continued all-out produc- 








tion until this war is won. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 2 


* Fine Chemicals for the Professions and Industry Since 1818 * 
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PROGRAM TO ASSIST SUGAR 
BEET GROWERS DURING 1943 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard has an- 
nounced a program which is designed to 
assist sugar beet growers in meeting 
their 1943 production goals. 

The program will, without an increase 
in ceiling prices of sugar, assure grow- 
ers for their 1943 crop an increase of 
$1.50 ton over the price received for 
1942 sugar beets of standard quality. 
It is estimated that returns to growers 
from the 1942 crop will average about 
$9.50 ton for average quality, and on 
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this basis returns for the 1948 crop 
should average around $11 ton. 

Under the program, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will offer through sugar 
processors to purchase sugar beets from 
farmers at about $1.50 ton above the 
estimated levels applicable with respect 
to the 1942 crop, and in turn, sell such 
beets to processors on the basis of sugar 
prices prevailing during the last six 
months of 1942. 

The program would provide that proc- 
essors pay to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. all market returns from the sale 
of sugar. 


DO YOU KNOW 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 


caps either. 
answers. 
very good, 

1.—When replacing butter in a cake 
or cooky formula it should be kept in 
mind that butter is 75% fat, 6% salt and 
19% water. True or false? 


Each question counts five points. 









Bakers throughout America are depending on ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ 
for easy, accurate, economical enrichment of white bread 
—for these convenient tablets rid them of enrichment 
troubles and make sure that bread conforms to dietary 
label statements. 

‘*B-E-T-S’’ are easy to use! Just drop them into water 
and add to sponge or dough to enrich your bread with 
recommended potencies of vitamin Bi, niacin and iron. 

Accurate, because ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ are carefully standardized 
and uniform, and every tablet is scored to break easily 
into quarter-sections for use in small doughs, parts of 
doughs or with flour having a high content of vitamin B1. 

Economical, because ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ retain full potency well 
over a year when stored under normal conditions, 
and assure minimum enrichment losses in baking. 





STOCKS OF “B-E-T-S"’ ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 









WINTHROP 


i WS WINT 










TRADE MA 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 





‘‘B-E-T-S"" also allow you to vary the amount of 
leavening-agent in your bread to produce the best loaf. 

For help in deciding which of the three ty of 
‘*B-E-T-S’" you can most profitably use, consult our 
TECHNICAL SALEs SERVICE—nO cost or obligation, of course. 

Ask for latest, low prices and a FREE copy of the 
informative booklet, ‘‘Quick Facts about Enriched Bread.” 
Write today. 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


When you have ticked off the answers, turn to page 70 for the correct 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 9 


2.—It is permissible to ship cakes |a- 
beled “chocolate,” which contain cocoa, 
from one state to another without getting 
into difficulty. True or false? 


8.—In order to prevent cakes from 
drying out rapidly, it is recommended 
that in white cakes 71/4 to 10% of the 
sugar be replaced with invert syrup. In 
yellow cakes from 10 to 15%, and in dark 
cakes from 10 to 25%. True or false? 

4.—Skim milk powder will turn ran- 
cid if kept in storage for two months, 
True or false? 

5.—Egg whites contain 86-87% mois- 
ture. True or false? 

6.—When using a cake recipe in which 
the salt content is not stated, excellent 
results will be obtained by figuring 1 o 
salt to every pound of flour called for. 
True or false? 

7.—The margarines used for making 
puff paste have a melting point of 125° 
rd 4 
F. True or false, 

8.—Cane and beet sugar are both 33% 
sweeter than corn sugar. True or false? 

9.—A temperature of 110° F. is too 
high for proofing any kind of bread. 
True or false? 

10.—When buttermilk is used in mak- 
ing bread instead of sweet milk, the fer- 
mentation is speeded up. True or false! 

11.—The fat content in 100 Ibs of bitter 
chocolate is about 51 Ibs. 

12.—The government standard for 
moisture content in bread is no more 
than 36%. True or false? 

13.—Using bleached flour in cookies 
will produce greater spread than when 
unbleached flour is used. True or false? 


True or false? 


14.—It is not a good practice to dis- 
solve malt and yeast together in the 
water and let it stand around before 
adding it to a bread dough. True or 
false? 

15.—Bread should be proofed in 4 
humidity of 80-85%. True or false? 

16.—Cream of tartar is necessary in 
making puff paste dough in order to 
make the products raise in the oven. 
True or false? 

17.—It is possible to make good angel 
food using dried albumen. True or false? 

18.—Flour used for bread making will 
produce the best results when it has been 
stored at a temperature of 50-60° F. 
True or false? 

19.—A quart measure will hold about 
35 egg yolks. True or false? 

20.—Baking powder in order to meet 
the U. S. government standard must not 
yield less than 12% of available carbon 
dioxide. True or false? 


(Answers on page 70.) 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ASSOCIATION DUES RAISED 
Muwavuxez, Wis.—Stanley J. Kaniev- 
ski, recently elected president of th 
Polish Master Bakers Association, bé 
announced that the association member 
ship dues have been raised from % 
$10 a year. 
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’S BEST FLOUR 


GOOCH 


REQUIRES NO BLENDING 


UNIFORMITY SERVICE 


QUALITY 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Vertical Mixer Maintenanee 
By Adrian ¥. Vander Veort 


ANY types of cake mixers are 
M used today, ranging in size from 

the small bench type having 
about a 10-qt capacity to the large size 
having a capacity of 340 qts. These ma- 
chines are being used for mixing many 
different types of products such as cake 
batters, sweet doughs, bread doughs of 
all types, doughnut batters, icings, marsh- 
mallow, ete. 

In many bakeries, a breakdown of 
one of these machines would be a near 
calamity. This is especially true today, 
now that new machines are practically 
unobtainable and spare parts are becom- 
ing scarce. Therefore, it is extremely 
important that these machines and the 
various pieces of equipment that go with 
them are properly serviced and kept in 
running order. 

Because these machines have very few 
moving parts exposed and appear to 
be so compact and simple to operate, the 
average baker is apt to feel that little 
care is necessary. However, this is not 
the case. 

LUBRICATION CHART 


Undoubtedly, baker 
chased the mixer from the manufacturer, 
he received a lubricating chart and com- 
plete instructions for it. We are sure 
that in the majority of cases this chart 
The 
proper procedure would have been to 
have framed it under glass and hung 
it near the mixer. If you have lost yours, 
contact the manufacturer of your ma- 
chine and we are sure he will be pleased 
to send you another chart. 


when the pur- 


has been thrown away or mislaid. 


Be sure to follow the directions as 
given, but don’t get too much grease or 
oil on the wrong places. Many times, 
we have seen black grease running down 
the beater spindle into the bowl, caus- 
ing loss of some of the batter and some- 
times actually spoiling mixes such as 
angel food and meringues due to the 
whites not beating up or breaking down. 
A careful watch should be kept and 
all excess grease or oil should be removed 


immediately. Also check the grease or 
oil cups to see that they have not become 
clogged, thereby making it impossible 
for the oil or grease to reach the parts 
A regu- 
lar schedule for greasing and oiling the 
mixers should be set up. Some shops use 


they are supposed to lubricate. 


cards on which is marked the date the 
machine was greased. This is a safe 
procedure. 

CLEAN UP, PAINT UP 

Cake mixers should be washed care- 
fully with soap and water. Due to the 
large variety of ingredients that are 
mixed in them, they are bound to become 
splashed and sticky. This is especially 
noticeable around the beater clutch and 
handle. 

If the paint has been worn off in 
spots, a can of enamel paint and a few 
will transform a machine 
that appears to be ready for the scrap 
pile into a fine appearing unit. This 
not only will make the bakery more at- 
tractive in appearance, but it is 
conducive to better care of the equip- 
ment by workers in the shop. 

Mixing bowls should be handled care- 
fully. 
the bowls on the floor, against walls or 
posts. Any dents in the bowls should be 
eliminated immediately. As _ there is 
very little space between the bowls and 
whips or creaming arms, it is obvious 
that if the bowl is dented, some of the 
tin will be rubbed off. This will cause 
discoloration in some of the batters and 
at the same time shorten the life of the 
bowl. In some instances, it is still pos- 
sible to get the bowls retinned. It would 
be well to check your bowls and if they 
need retinning, have it done. Tin is be- 
coming scarcer and later on will prac- 
tically be unobtainable for this purpose. 


hours’ work 


also 


Instruct your help not to bang 


CHECK THE WHIPS 


Check your whips to see that the wires 
are in good shape, We find that numer- 
ous bakers are rather careless about the 
condition of their whips. Any wires that 
are broken off should be replaced. A 





@ VIEW NEW MANPOWER POSTER SERIES’ @ 





Ralph Ward, ABA president, and John McCarthy, government presiding 
officer, baking industry advisory committee, are shown here viewing the full 
color poster series being distributed free by the Doughnut Corp. of America 
to all bakers who want them. The posters stress the important part the bakery 
worker plays in the war effort. Object is to promote greater productivity in 
the baking industry and help solve manpower problems. 








whip that is not in good shape cannot 
do an efficient job. 

Caution your help about making errors. 
We recently saw a creaming arm broken 
because one of the men in the shop used 
only one third of the moisture that was 
required in the batch. The resulting 
dough was so stiff that the creaming 
arm snapped into several pieces. For- 
tunately, the baker was able to get the 
arm repaired by a welder in his neigh- 
borhood, but his shop schedule was dis- 
rupted and inconveniences incurred. 

It should be remembered that service 
men are not as plentiful as they were, 
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This Simple and 
Compact Machine 
Needs Care, Too— 
Don’t Neglect It 








due to the war. It may be well to deter- 
mine what your chances are of obtaining 
quick service in case of a_ breakdown. 
This will give you a chance of being pre- 
pared should a mishap occur. 

With some types of cake mixers, it 
is necessary to stop the motor when shift- 
ing from one speed to another. 
that this is done, 
stripped. 

If you have a machine or machines 
that operate with variable speed drives, 


Be sure 


as gears may be 


trouble may be caused due to improper 
tension of the belt. Have a competent 
mechanic check this for you. It will 
pay dividends. 

The baker, today, must realize that he 
is up against it in lack of new machinery. 
There is no easy way out. He will find 
it necessary to spend a small amount of 
money for proper maintenance. It will 
also take more of his time and effort. 
Start today and you will not regret it. 
Don’t forget, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” In 
cases, there will be no cure, only regret. 


some 





J. C. KENDALL PRESIDENT OF 
TEXAS INDEPENDENT BAKERS 


J. C. Kendall, of Vernon, has been 
named president of the Independent Bak- 
ers Association of Texas; James Har- 
pole, of Gainesville, first vice president; 
Tony Beinhauer, of Rosebud, second vice 
president. Mrs. Ada K. Norman, of 
San Angelo, and V. V, Vandverenter, 
of Wichita Falls, who attended the meet- 
ing in Fort Worth recently, were re- 
elected directors. Two new directors 
were named to the board: General Whit- 
aker, of Sweetwater, and A. P. Wey- 
rich, of Longview. O. J. Wagenfuehr, 
of Temple, will continue as treasurer, 
and Mrs. Alice Whitehead, of Conroe, 
remains as executive secretary. 

Problems faced by the bakers as a 
result of increased flour prices were dis- 
cussed. It was declared that the sav- 
ings effected by not slicing bread are 
very small and hardly justify the incon- 
venience to the public. Orders limiting 
wrappers to two color printing have been 
rescinded, thus striking out any savings 
from that source. The government has 
ordered bakers to use 3% to 4% dried 
milk solids in bread, yet the government 
has frozen much of this milk for mili- 
tary needs and little can be purchased 
by bakers. 

The association membership has shown 
a healthy increase, according to a re- 
port made by the treasurer. The Fort 
Worth meeting was held in lieu of the 
convention which was called off last fall: 
The executive secretary was directed 
to look into the feasibility of holding an 
annual convention this year and to re- 





port suggested convention sites to the 
president. Plans were also made to send 
a representative of the association to 
Washington to plead for price read just- 
ments before the OPA. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB ORDERS TRANSFERRED 
TO DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


The Secretary of Agriculture has trans- 
ferred the administration of two War 
Production Board orders, affecting the 
allocation of dried fruits and_ raisins 
to the Food Distribution Administration. 

Food Distribution Order No. 16 super- 
sedes WPB Order M-205 but continues 
in effect the same regulations of dried 
fruits. 
aside for government purchase his entire 





It provides that each packer set 


supply of raisins, dried apples, apricots, 
peaches, pears and prunes. As in the 
WPB order, provision is made for re- 
leasing quantities of these dried fruits 
to the civilian trade. 

Amendments to the new Food Jistri- 
bution Order will be made following 
conferences on the Pacific Coast between 
industry leaders and Food Distri!ution 
Administration representatives. 

Food Distribution Order No. 1%, 
ering production of raisins, supersedes 
WPB Order M-205-a, and contains pre 
visions parallel to those of the WPB 
order. The new order continues to pr 
vide that the: three major varieties of 


cov- 


‘ California raisin variety grapes be co” 


verted into raisins, with provision fot 
granting exemption to growers under 
specified conditions. 
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esst!/ WATER NEVER HURTS YOUR PROFITS 





THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF - PRODUCER 
KYROL - SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


AND MORE THAN FIFTY OTHER BAKERY FLOURS 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. » HEADQUARTERS - 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION OF ALTON, ILLINOIS, AND DALLAS, TEXAS 
MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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r Give them 


F Desiring Power 
fo Speed the Job 


Fe is the backbone of the When made of the best ingre- 

nation’s war program—and  dients it imparts energy and 

of all foods BREAD is one of the _strerigth in full measure— supplies 

most important. driving power to speed the day 

of Victory. 

o Now, more than ever . before, 

bs we take pride in the exceptional 

+9 quality of Anheuser-Busch Yeast 

\ q ‘fee 4%": because it is helping workers 

ff.and soldiers to win the fight 
- for Freedom. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Text of Sweet Goods Price Ceiling 


Pies, Pastries, Cakes, Doughnuts, Sweet Yeast Raised Goods Covered by New Regulation 319 


OLLOWING is the complete text 
| ee Maximum Price Regulation 319, 

issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which provides a formula 
whereby manufacturers of pies, pastries, 
doughnuts, sweet yeast raised goods and 
all cakes (other than cookies) may cal- 
culate their ceiling prices on a_ basis 
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reflecting current ingredient and labor 
costs. 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD 
PRODUCTS 
§ 1351.1901 Scope of this regulation. 
This regulation provides for new maxi- 
mum prices for all sales of certain bak- 


ery products listed in Appendix A. 
New maximum prices must be recalcu- 
lated by all sellers during each April and 
October occurring after the effective 
date of this regulation as hereinafter 
provided. 

§ 1351.1902 Maximum prices of pro- 
ducers for sales to retailers. Each pro- 








The World's Finest Army 
cad’s the wollds 





@ When Napoleon said “an army marches 
on its stomach,” he hardly dreamed of the 
rich and varied fare the American soldier 
enjoys. A balanced diet, yes; but equally 
important is the emphasis on good eating. 


Take his bread, for example. Whether it 
comes from commercial bakers serving the 
camps or is made in the cantonment baker- 
ies, it meets exacting standards of nutrition 
and taste. 






It's enriched with vitamins and minerals. 


It contains liberal quantities of milk, 
shortening and sugar. And the boys like 
it—to the tune of eight ounces per day 
per man! 


Much of this good bread is made with 
the same modern Dextrose sugar so many 
bakers have used. We're proud of the fact 
that CERELOSE has been enlisted to play 
its part for Victory. 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide range of food industries, CERELOSE is 
pure white and crystalline Dextrose sugar. Dextrose is one of the most valuable sugars 


found in nature; its nutritive value is gnized by 





and more than ever today by the general public. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


and the medical profession, 





% 
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ducer of a commodity listed in Appendix 
A of this regulation shall determine his 
maximum prices for each producing 
plant for sales to retailers as follows; 

(a) Ingredient and packaging materia) 
cost. The producer shall ascertain his 
actual or estimated actual cost of jp. 
gredients and packaging materials for 
each producing plant per unit of the 
commodity at the time of calculation, 
subject to the following limitations: 

(1) He shall not include his cost of any 
ingredient or packaging material at 
higher than the maximum price thereof 
to him as prescribed by the Office of 
Price Administration at that time to- 
gether with the actual transportation 
charges to his established place of busi- 
ness where such maximum price is fixed 
on an f.o.b. basis. 

(2) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (3) of this paragraph (a), if no 
maximum price has been prescribed by 
the Office of Price Administration for 
an ingredient or packaging material, he 
shall not include it at a cost higher than 
the average market price of such in- 
gredient or packaging material at his 
usual source of supply and_for the quan- 
tities normally purchased by him in 
March, 1942, or if there were no sub- 
stantial market sales of such ingredient 
or packaging material during March, 
1942, than during the base period of the 
commodity to be priced as specified in 
Appendix A of this regulation, together 
with actual transportation charges paid 
by him to his established place of busi- 
ness, if any. 

(3) Where one of the following com- 
modities is not subject to a maximum 
price prescribed by the Office of Price 
Administration at the time of the cal- 
culation and constitutes an ingredient of 
the commodity to be priced, the pro- 
ducer shall include his actual cost of the 
same delivered to his established place 
of business during the base period of the 
commodity to be priced as specified in 
Appendix A hereof, plus the amount 
hereinafter specified opposite each such 
ingredient: 


Ingredient— Amount per ton 
Pree BPPleS .orcicvcccvcseseees $6.50 
Fresh apricots .......cccoos aeons 23.00 


Fresh cherries, red sour and pittei 50.00 
Fresh cherries, sweet .........-.-- 56,00 
WOR GO onc cccccccctccavaececs. 34.00 
WHOM GEODED ccccsccsccctccccess 14.00 
Fresh peaches, clingstone, includin 

clingstone nectarines .........- 
Fresh peaches, freestone, includin 


00 
‘ 


freestone nectarines .......... 15.00 
MY ig ie vee Raiwe eases 15.00 
WR MED <n dct edaesy ohiecesces 2.00 
PEGG PEUMED 2 civccccvccscsccsess 13.00 

Pe pound 

0 OS A are toe ee eee 0.35 
Walnuts—Black ............-++05: 0.12 
oo rrr rrr rr Trt errr 0.25 
eR Pa eee 0.22 
Fresh berries, except strawberries. . 0.03 
Fresh strawberries, actual cost at t! . 
time of calculation not exceeding. 0.08 


(b) Direct labor costs. To the cost of 
ingredients and packaging materii|s, 4 
ascertained under the preceding par 
graph, the producer shall add the “direct 
labor cost” per unit of the commo:iity t 
be priced determined by his actua! costs 
thereof but no higher than his |ighest 
“March, 1942, wage rates.” “Direc! labor 
cost” shall include the labor involved i? 
the manufacturing, packaging anc ship- 
ping of the commodity, but sha!! not 
include the labor involved in the pur 
chase of ingredients and supplies. plant 
and machinery maintenance, di-tribu- 
tion, selling or advertising of the com 
modity, or administrative expenses. Sai 
“March, 1942, wage rate” shall /e the 
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Green flour can’t hurt me! 


Nor Topay, perhaps, nor tomorrow. Maybe never. 

But some day, green flour is pretty sure to crop up in 
production. That will be the day you'll pull your head 
out of the sand—too late. 

Or you can dodge the danger entirely by switching 
to bin-aged flour—the flour that comes to you fully 
aged, ready for immediate use. Made only by Atkinson, 
bin-aged flour is the product of a 25,000 barrel aging 
plant built for the sole purpose of aging flour in the 
scientifically correct way. 

Here the flour is thoroughly aerated after milling, 
stored for at least two weeks at a constant temperature 
of 70 degrees, aerated again just before it’s shipped. 





You can put it in production the moment it reaches 
room temperature, you can use it when and as needed— 
even overlapping production from one lot of flour to 
the next. You can count on the same good finished prod- 
uct every time. No risk, no worry, no trouble. 


And here’s another advantage: every lot of bin-aged 
flour is uniform in its grade. You see, we mill for the 
aging plant rather than for delivery. Thus we can make 
long, uninterrupted runs which means more accurate 
milling and exact uniformity in every grade. 

If you never worry about flour age, you should. If you 


do, cross off the problem for good by switching to 
Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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highest wage rates paid by the pro- 
ducer in March, 1942, for each class of 
labor involved in the production of the 
commodity to be priced. If the pro- 
ducer employs a class of labor included 
n “direct labor cost” which he did not 
employ during March, 1942, he shall take 
the highest wage rate paid in March, 
1942, by a producer of the same or a 
comparable commodity, operating under 
the most nearly comparable conditions, 
who did employ that class of labor dur- 
ing March, 1942, 

(c) The mark wp. The producer shall 
ascertain his mark up for each producing 
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plant for sales to retailers as follows: 
He shall ascertain (1) his weighted aver- 
age actual selling price for each produc- 
ing plant per unit of the commodity to 
be priced which he sold to retailers dur- 
ing the base period set forth for each 
commodity in Appendix A of this regu- 
lation, and subtract therefrom (2) his 
weighted average actual cost of ingre- 
dients, packaging materials and direct 
labor (as above defined) per unit of the 
commodity for all such sales to retailers 
during such base period. If the pro- 
ducer did not sell the same commodity 
during such base period, he shall ascer- 





tain his mark up by taking the margin 
computed as hereinbefore provided on 
the nearest comparable commodity 
which he did sell during such base pe- 
riod. If he did not sell the same or any 
such comparable commodity during such 
base period, he shall take the mark up 
determined in like manner for the same 
or the nearest comparable commodity 
sold to retailers during such base period 
by his closest competitive producer op- 
erating under the most nearly compa- 
rable conditions. If he cannot ascertain 
his mark up under the foregoing provi- 
sions, he shall take as his mark up his 





Wartime’s mo 


w Saves time und labor 
\.=10 minute ‘mix 


* ‘Simplified method 





UIK-BLE 






streamlines production 





/ 
/ 


/ 


t efficient Cake Shortening! 


is Permits 
of liquid: 


\ oe Lengthens cakes’ 
\ sales life 


\ 


A special 


made of all- 


aximum use 


/ 


/ 
/ 


we Handles reduced sugar 


with no increase 
in baking powder 
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margin computed in like manner on q 
commodity having the nearest cost and 
which he sold during said base period 
to retailers in the same or the nearest 
price line for sales to retailers. In ea). 
culating his margins hereunder by the 
use of his weighted average actual sel]. 
ing prices, the producer must distinguish 
prices which are f.o.b. producer's plant 
and delivered prices. He may not aver. 
age f.o.b. prices and delivered prices 
together. If he had both, he shall ayer. 
age each separately and thus arrive at 
separate margins and ultimately by fol- 
lowing paragraph (d) hereof, at a sepa- 
rate maximum price f.o.b. producer's 
plant and a maximum price delivered 
respectively. If he had only an fob, 
producer’s plant selling price, his maxi- 
mum price ultimately arrived at under 
paragraph (d) hereof will be f.o.b. pro- 
ducer’s plant; and to determine a maxi- 
mum delivered price therefrom, he may: 
(i) as to each subsequent transaction, 
add the actual delivery cost thereto; or 
(ii) he may take a representative list 
of his deliveries in the area served by 
him and average the actual or estimated 
actual cost of each such delivery and 
add that figure to said maximum f.o.b. 
producer’s plant price, thereby «arriving 
at a uniform delivered maximum price 
to which he may add no further delivery 
costs. If he had only a delivered selling 
price, his maximum price ultimately ar- 
rived at under paragraph (qd) _ hereof 
will be a maximum delivered jrice to 
which he may never add further de- 
livery costs. To determine a maximum 
price f.o.b. producer’s plant from a max- 
imum price delivered, he shall take all 
or a representative list of his deliveries 
in the area served by him during the 
base period and average the actual cost 
of each such delivery and subtract that 
figure from said maximum delivered 
price. 

(d) The producer shall add_ together 
his present cost of ingredients and pack- 
aging materials as determined under 
paragraph (a) of this section, direct labor 
costs as determined under paragraph (b) 
of this section, and his dollar and cents 
margin or mark up as determined under 
paragraph (c) of this section, and the 
resulting figure shall be his maximum 
price for the producing plant in question 
per unit of the commodity for «ll sales 
to retailers. 


RETAIL BAKERS’ MARGINS 

§ 1351.1903 Maximum prices of pro 
ducers for sales to ultimate consum- 
ers. Each producer of a commodity 
listed in Appendix A of this regulation 
shall determine his maximum prices for 
each producing plant for sales to ulti- 
mate consumers as follows: 

(a) Ingredient and packaging material 
cost and direct labor costs, The pro 
ducer shall ascertain his actual or esti- 
mated actual cost of ingredients and 
packaging materials, and his direct labor 
per unit of the commodity at tie time 
of calculation pursuant to par graphs 
(a) and (b) of section 1351. 

(b) Mark up. The producer shall 
next ascertain his average margin Pet 
unit of the commodity to be priced dur 
ing the base period set forth for each 
commodity in Appendix A of this reg’ 
lation by deducting from the averag 
selling price for all sales to ultimate co™ 
sumers during said base period, his 
weighted average actual cost of ingredi- 
ents, packaging materials and direc! 
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There’s a good reason why you get better 
baking with King Midas Flour. It goes right 
back to the first—to the selection of the wheat 
for milling into King Midas. We’re mighty 
particular about the wheat we select. We look 
over samples of the best hard spring wheat in 
the crop. We grade and test—check and re- 
check these samples. Then we buy only the 
best of these—only the very choicest hard 
spring wheat. And what a difference it makes 
in your baking! It’s a difference you'll notice 


KING MIDAS 


) KING MIDAS FLOUR 


FIRST 
QUALITY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WE USE ONLY CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT— 
and HOW It Shows Up In Your BAKING! 


the very first time you use King Midas. A 
difference in the strength of the dough, fer- 
mentation tolerance—and the evengrain, rich, 
creamy color and full bloom of the loaves. 
These same dependable, economical results 
are yours—every time you bake with King 
Midas. We know it pays us to use only the 
best hard spring wheats—because it pays out 
for you in high quality baking—and day after 
day customer satisfaction! Get complete de- 


tails from your King Midas representative. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 
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labor (as above defined) during said 
base period for all such sales. If the 
producer did not sell the same commod- 
ity during such base period, he shall 
ascertain his mark up by taking the 
margin computed as hereinbefore pro- 
vided on the nearest comparable com- 
modity which he did sell during such 
base period. If he did not sell the same 
or any such comparable commodity dur- 
ing such base period he shall take the 
mark up determined in like manner for 
the same or the nearest comparable com- 
modity sold to ultimate consumers dur- 
ing such base period by his closest com- 





petitive producer operating under the 
most nearly comparable conditions. If 
he cannot ascertain his mark up under 
the foregoing provisions he shall take as 
his mark up his margin computed in like 
manner On a commodity having the 
nearest cost and which he sold to ulti- 
mate consumers during said base period 
in the same or the nearest price line to 
ultimate consumers. 

(c) The producer shall add together 
his present cost of ingredients, packaging 
materials and direct labor as determined 
under paragraph (a) of this section and 
his dollar and cents margin or mark up 
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as determined under paragraph (b) of 
this section, and the resulting figure shall 
be his maximum price for the producing 
plant in question per unit of the com- 
modity for sales to ultimate consumers, 
to which he may add no additional de- 
livery charges. 

(d) Wherever a producer sold only to 
ultimate consumers during said 
period and he finds that his records are 
insufficient during said base period pre- 
scribed to determine his maximum prices 
for direct sales to ultimate consumers, 
he may at his option, take the month 
of March, 1942, as the base period in 


base 


























—-NO RETURNS 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS—Returns are out, and it’s one-way traffic for your bread 
to-day. This elimination of a practice that has long caused serious economic 
waste is an important and progressive step—and one that will surely be wel- 
comed by the baking industry. 


A 


‘But with this change will come a new responsibility for bakers. It means that 
your bread must be so wrapped that it cannot possibly go stale before it reaches 
the consumer—even when there is an abnormal lag between time of baking and 
time of sale. If this should not be done, waste will fail to be fully checked—not 
to mention the damage to a baker's sales and reputation every time a stale 
reaches the home. 


To meet this condition, we make two recommendations. We recommend the 
continued use of our regular waxed sulphite for white bread. It does not have 


DIAFANE 
BREAD WRAP 


consists of 25 Ibs. of 
paper plus 3 Ibs. of 
coating per 432M 
square inches. Our 
Waxed Sulphite consists 
of 21 to 25 Ibs. of paper 
plus 9 to 12 Ibs. of Wax 
per 432M square inches. 
Wax can no longer be 
imported and its conser- 
vation is important. 





the high moisture-protection provided by our Diafane Bread Wrap, but white 
bread has a fast turn-over in the store and a quick consumation in the home. 
For all specialty breads and pan rolls we strongly recommend continued use of 
Riegel's Diafane. It will provide more than double the period of salable fresh- 
ness that can be secured from waxed sulphite—thus helping to prevent waste 
through stales, and protecting your sales and reputation. 


A comparative chart of the protective values of all leading types of bread wrap 
will be mailed on request. Send for it now. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION e 342 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also distributed by Detroit Wax Paper Co., River Rouge, Michi- 
gan and Waxide Paper Company, Kansas City and St. Lovis 


 Diaf 
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place of said otherwise prescribed pay 
period. 
GROCER’S MARGINS 


§ 1351.1904 Maximum prices of 1. 
tailers for sales to ultimate consumer, 
The maximum price for every retailer 
for sales of a commodity listed in Ap- 
pendix A hereof to ultimate consumer; 
shall be the figure resulting from my. 
tiplying the maximum price of his pro- 
ducer for sales to retailers by 125 per 
cent. If the figure resulting contains , 
fraction which is more than one half 
cent, the retailer shall adjust it to the 
next higher cent, or if less than one half 
cent, to the next lower cent. 

§ 1351.1905 Maximum prices of pro- 
ducers for sales to wholesalers and route- 
sellers. (a) If the producer has deter- 
mined his maximum price for sales of a 
commodity listed in Appendix of this 
regulation under § 1351.1902 hereof, he 
shall determine his maximum prices for 
sales of that commodity to wholesalers 
and routesellers by deducting 20% from 
his maximum prices for sales to retailers, 
f.o.b. producer’s plant, and the figure 
resulting shall be his maximum fob. 
price for sales to wholesalers and route- 
sellers to which he may add the actual 
costs of delivery if any, and so arrive at 
a maximum delivered price for sales to 
wholesalers and routesellers; or he may 
determine his maximum delivered price 
for sales to wholesalers and routesellers 
by deducting 20% from his maximum 
delivered price for sales to retailers, to 
which he may add no further delivery 
costs. 

(b) If the producer has not deter- 
mined his maximum price for sales to 
retailers under § 1851.1902 hereof, and 
has determined his maximum price for 
sales to ultimate consumers under 
§ 1351.1903 hereof, he shall determine his 
maximum price for sales to wholesalers 
and routesellers by deducting 25% from 
his maximum price for sales to ultimate 
consumers, and the resulting figure shall 
be his maximum price f.o.b. producer's 
plant for sales to wholesalers and route- 
sellers to which he may add the actual 
costs of delivery, if any, and so arrive at 
a maximum price delivered for sales to 
wholesalers and routesellers. 

(c) If the producer cannot cetermine 
his maximum price for sales to whole- 
salers and routesellers under the fore- 
going provisions of this section, he shall 
take and adopt the maximum price for 
sales to wholesalers and routesellers of 
the same or most comparable commodity 
sold by his closest competitive producer 
operating under the most nearly com- 
parable conditions. 

§ 1351.1906 Maximum prices of whole- 
salers and routesellers. (a) The max 
mum price of every wholesaler for sales 
of a commodity listed in Appendix 
A hereof to retailers shall be his pr” 
ducers’ maximum price for sales of this 
commodity to retailers, or if none, the 
maximum price of the closest competitor 
of said wholesaler for sales of the same 
or most comparable commodity to ™ 
tailers. 

(b) The maximum price of eve” 
wholesaler for sales of a commodity liste’ 
in Appendix A hereof to other whole: 
salers or to routesellers, shall be the p"™ 
ducer’s maximum price for sales of thi 
commodity to wholesalers or routeseller 
respectively, or if none, the maximul! 
price of the closest competitor of said 
wholesaler for sales of the same or 0 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER ... shore poten 
«GOLD COIN ........ standard Patent 
* CHALLENGER | ...... strons Patent 
«PURE SILVER ..... rancy riest crear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «.. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


ON THE WAR FRONT * 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


*xON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 


* aol 
= « ‘4 oS “ 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and “know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - St.Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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comparable commodity to wholesalers or 
routesellers. 

(c) The maximum price of every route- 
seller for sales of a commodity listed 
in Appendix A hereof to ultimate con- 
sumers shall be his producer’s maximum 
price for sales of this commodity to ulti- 
mate consumers or if none, the maxi- 
mum price of the closest competitor of 
said routeseller for sales of the same or 
most comparable commodity to ultimate 
consumers. 

(d) The maximum price of every route- 
seller for sales of a commodity listed 
in Appendix A hereof to retailers shall 
be his producer’s maximum price for 
sales to retailers, or if none, the maxi- 
mum price of the closest competitor of 
said routeseller for sales of the same or 
most comparable commodity to retailers. 

(e) The maximum price of every route- 
seller for sales of a commodity listed in 
Appendix A hereof to wholesalers or 
to other routesellers shall be his pro- 
ducer’s maximum price for sales to 
wholesalers or routesellers respectively, 
or if none, the maximum price of the 
closest competitor of said routeseller for 
sales of the same or most comparable 
commodity to wholesalers or routesellers. 


PRICE POSTING 


§ 1351.1907  Producer’s wrappers must 
show retail price. Wherever a producer 
sells a commodity listed in Appendix A 
hereof in a wrapper or package he shall 
calculate the maximum price of the re- 
tailer for sales to ultimate consumers in 
accordance with § 1351.1904, and he shall 
print it on the face of said wrapper or 
package inserting it 
statement: 


in the following 


Retailer’s ceiling price ——. 

§ 1851.1908 Package or unit net weight 
changes. Where it is the customary 
practice of a producer of a commod- 
ity listed in Appendix A of this regu- 
lation to reflect cost changes by package 
or unit net weight changes, he may re- 
flect the price changes prescribed by this 
regulation by changes in package or unit 
net weight in the following manner: He 
shall divide the maximum price per unit 
of the commodity as determined under 
this regulation into his selling price per 
unit of the commodity prevailing imme- 
diately before the effective date of this 
regulation, and then multiply the exist- 
ing package or unit net weight of the 
commodity by the percentage so deter- 
mined. The resulting figure shall be the 
new package or unit net weight for sales 
under this regulation at the selling price 
per unit of the commodity prevailing 
immediately before the effective date of 
this regulation and said selling price 
shall be his maximum price hereunder. 

§ 13511909 Exempt sales. Sales or 
deliveries of any commodity listed in 
Appendix A to the War Department or 
the Department of the Navy of the 
United States shall be exempt from this 
regulation and the General Maximum 

Regulation but sales or deliveries 
of any such commodity to post ex- 
change shall be and remain subject to 
this Tegulation. 


CALCULATION TIME 


§ 1351.1910 (a) Time within which 
marimum prices must be calculated and 
"ported. Every person subject to this 
"egulation shall calculate and report his 

prices in writing to the Office 
%f Price Administration within 60 days 
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after the effective date of this regulation. 
At any time after any such person has 
calculated or reported his maximum 
prices ‘under this regulation, he may not 
sell these commodities at a price higher 
than the price reported or calculated 
although he may sell at a lower price. 
Maximum prices for sales to ultimate 
consumers shall be reported to the state 
or district office of the Office of Price 
Administration. Wholesalers, 
ers or retailers whose suppliers of these 
reported their 
maximum prices as_ required herein 
within two weeks before the last day 
required or until after the time has ex- 


routesell- 


commodities have not 


pired for so doing, may report their 
prices within two weeks after the prices 
have been reported by their suppliers. 
(b) Recalculation of maximum prices 
periodically. During the months of 
April and October of each year after the 
effective date of this regulation begin- 
ning with October, 1943, every person 
subject to this regulation shall recalcu- 
late his maximum prices on all com- 
modities listed in Appendix A of this 
regulation pursuant to the provisions 
of this regulation on the basis of his 
then existing ingredient and packaging 
costs but using the previous direct labor 
and mark up 


costs and report these 
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new maximum prices in writing to the 
Office of Price Administration. At any 
time after he has calculated or reported 
his new maximum prices under this regu- 
lation, he may not sell these commodi- 
ties at a price higher than the price re- 
ported or calculated although he may 
sell at a lower price. 

(c) Maximum prices reported wnder 
this regulation cannot be changed with- 
out consent. Maximum prices calculated 
and reported to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration under this regulation, may 
not be changed except by the written 
permission of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration which will be given solely in 
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Specially Refined 
for 
“Heat Endurance’ 


* Covo stands up longer than the average 
of four other well-known hydrogenated 
shortenings. Practical frying tests prove this. 
Covo’s additional “heat endurance” is 
due to special refining processes which give 
longer frying life—more repeated fryings 
from each pound of fat. That means frying 4 
with Covo costs less. 
Think of these advantages in selecting 
your frying fat. It will pay you to use Covo. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices: Cambridge, Mass. 
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cases of excusable clerical error or other 
mistake. 

§1351.1911 Limiting applicability of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
After any person subject to this regula- 
tion has calculated or reported his maxi- 
mum prices under this regulation on any 
commodity covered hereby the provi- 
sions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation shall have no further appli- 
cation to sales or deliveries by him 
thereof. Sixty days after the effective 
date of this regulation, the provisions of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
shall not apply to sales or deliveries by 
producers, wholesalers and _ routesellers 
of any of the commodities covered by this 
regulation, or by retailers thereof. 

§ 1851.1912 Prohibition against deal- 
ing in the commodities covered by this 
regulation by producers above maximum 
prices determined hereunder. Sixty days 
after the effective date of this regula- 
tion, regardless of any contract or other 
obligation, no producer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer or routeseller shall sell, deliver 
or offer to sell any bakery commodity 
listed in Appendix A of this regula- 
tion unless he has calculated and re- 
ported his maximum prices thereon as 
provided in this regulation, nor shall 
any person sell, deliver or offer to sell 
any such commodity at any time there- 
after at a price higher than the maxi- 
mum price permitted by this regulation; 
nor shall any person buy or receive 
any such commodity from a producer, 
wholesaler, retailer or routeseller at any 
time at a price higher than the price 
permitted by this regulation. 

§ 1351.1913 Notice of retailer’s ceiling 
price. Where any unpackaged item of 
any commodity under this regulation is 
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sold by a producer, wholesaler or route. 
seller to a retailer for the first time after 
the maximum price for it has been estab. 
lished or recalculated under this regula- 
tion, or in the case of a producer selling 
a unit of the commodity to any of the 
foregoing classification or persons for the 
first time after the maximum price for 
it has been established or recalculated 
under this regulation, the seller shall 
notify his purchaser in writing before or 
at the time of delivery of the retailer's 
ceiling price for the commodity, which 
shall be forwarded to the retailer selling 
the commodity. When the retailer re- 
ceives this notice he shall keep it and 
make it available upon request for public 
examination. This notice shall contain 
the retailer’s ceiling price for the com- 
modity arrived at by multiplying the 
producer’s maximum price for sales 
thereof to retailers by 125% and shall 
read as follows: 


Notice of retailer’s ceiling price. ‘he Of- 
fice of Price Administration has established 
a new ceiling price for retailers for sales by 
them of (insert name of commodity) at (in- 
sert retailer’s ceiling price for this com- 
modity). 

This price was arrived at by multiplying 
the producer’s maximum price for sales of 


this commodity to retailers by 125%. The 
Office of Price Administration requires you 
to keep this information for public exam- 
ination. 


§ 1351.1914 Evasion. The provisions 
of this regulation shall not be evaded 
whether by direct or indirect methods in 
connection with any offer, solicitation, 
agreement, sale, delivery, purchase, or 
receipt of any commodity covered by this 
regulation alone or in conjunction with 
any other commodity or by way of com- 
mission, service, transportation or other 
charge, or discount, premium or other 
privilege or by tying-in-agreement or 
other trade understanding or otherwise. 
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§ 1851.1915 Export sales. The maxi- 
mum prices at which any person subject 
to this regulation may export any com- 
modity covered by this regulation shall 
be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of the Revised Export Regula- 
tion issued by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

§ 1851.1916 Protests and petitions for 
amendments. Any person seeking a pro- 
test or an amendment of any provisions 
of this regulation may file a protest or 
petition for amendment in accordance 
with the provisions of Revised Procedural 
Regulation No. 1 issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. - 

§ 1851.1917 Enforcement. (a) Any 
person violating any provision of this 
regulation shall be subject to the criminal 
penalties, civil enforcement actions, and 
suits for treble damages provided for by 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended. 

(b) Persons who have evidence of any 
violation of ‘this regulation or of any price 
schedule, regulation or order issued by 
the Office of Price Administration, or of 
any acts or practices which constitute 
such a violation are urged to communi- 
cate with the nearest district, state or 
regional office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration or its principal office in 
Washington, D. C. 


DEFINITIONS 


§1351.1918 Definitions. (a) When 
used in this regulation the term: 
(1) “Producer” means any person, 


group of persons, firm or corporation who 
operates a producing plant at which he 
bakes, manufactures, produces or proc- 
esses a commodity listed in Appendix A. 

(2) “Wholesaler” means any person, 
group of persons, firm or corporation 
purchasing a commodity listed in Appen- 
dix A from a producer thereof for resale 
to any person other than an ultimate 
consumer. 

(8) “A comparable commodity” means 
a commodity of equal weight and quan- 
tity, having substantially the same cost, 
and made from the same basic type of 
dough. In the case of pies, the com- 
parable commodity must have the same 
kind of filler. 

(4) “Retailer” means any 
group of persons, firm or corporation 
other than a routeseller purchasing a 
commodity listed in Appendix A for re- 
sale to ultimate consumers. It includes 
restaurants, cafes, cafeterias, hotels and 
all other eating places purchasing a com- 
modity listed in Appendix A for resale 
or distribution to their customers and all 
institutions, public or private, purchasing 
acommodity listed in Appendix A for re- 
sale or distribution to their customers or 
inmates, except that any of the forego- 
ing retailers who sell these commodities 
for consumption on the premises shall 
not be required to establish maximum 
Prices under this regulation for those 
commodities so sold to be consumed on 
the premises. 

(5) “Routeseller” means any person, 
sup of persons, firm or corporation, 
other than a retailer, purchasing a com- 
modity listed in Appendix A for resale 
from a vehicle operated by him over a 
regular route. 

(6) “Shipping” as included in direct 

~»t means costs and wages involved in 
the payment of shipping clerks who 
Pack, wrap and load the commodities for 
the Purpose of preparing for delivery. 

‘) All commodities listed in Appen- 


A are those known to the trade as 
such; Provided, That any commodity so 


person, 
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OPA Allows Higher L.C.L. Price 
For Dried Milk Ceiling Level 


included herein which is now or here- 
after covered by another regulation shall 
be and remain subject to such other 
regulation. 

§ 1351.1919 Effective date. This Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 319 (§ 
1351.1901 to 1851.1920, inclusive) shall 
become effective on Feb. 13, 1943. 


APPENDIX A 


§ 1351.1920 Appendix A: Commodities 
covered by this regulation. 


Commodity— Base period 
Cakes other than cookies.... March, 1942 
PRONE cacccccrcecceceecece March, 1942 
SPOTENN 4 000 040 0.00:505 50-00 March, 1942 
Sweet yeast-raised goods.... March, 1942 
Ps Sbwessacases< Sept. 14 to Oct. 11, 1941 


Higher lc. price ceilings on dried 
milks and a revision of the pricing zones 
are two features of a revised ceiling 
order issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as Amendment No. 2 to 
MPR-289, dairy products. 

The change in ceilings was made to 
facilitate small-lot purchases by bakers 
of both bulk powdered non-fat milk 
solids and buttermilk solids, the OPA 
announced, in setting maximum prices 
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for sales and deliveries of less than car- 
load lots of these dairy products at 
levels 4c to 1c per lb higher than those 
previously prevailing for full carload 
purchases. 

Under. the previous order, one only 
maximum price had been set for non- 
fat milk solids, which handicapped small 
bakers who ordinarily purchase in less 
than carload lots. They could not se- 
cure supplies, OPA said, because sellers 
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Now and after the war 


Does your bakery meet all the requirements today—for increased 
production—with greater economies and lower costs than ever 
before — under the demands of wartime operation? If it does 
—then you can most likely operate successfully for the dura- 
tion—and into the readjustment period after victory. 

Many a wholesale baker is rendering better service in his wartime 
operation today, and at lower cost, because the Long Company 
made a complete study of his operations and recommended the 
program of changes and improvements he was to follow. 

We can help you solve your particular problems quickly and 
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costs of your bakery operations survey will be promptly furnished. 
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preferred to deal with larger purchas- 
ers where—without an extra margin to 
cover added freight costs of less than 
carload lots—they could secure a more 
attractive price. The higher prices now 
allowed will take care of this freight 
factor. 

Since Food Distribution Order No. 1 
requires all bread to have not less than 
3% powdered milk solids by weight, it 
was necessary that all bakeries be as- 
sured of an adequate supply, the OPA 
pointed out. 

The small-lot 
quantities sold. 


premiums vary as to 
On sales of one to four 
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barrels, the premium over the full car- 
load ceiling price will be 1c Ib; on sales 
of 5 to 25 bbls, the increase will be 
%c; on sales of 25 bbls or more but 
less than car lots the premium will be 
he, 

Two new pricing zones (termed C and 
D) are created by taking from zone A 
certain southeastern and south central 
states. The slightly higher ceilings set 
for these two zones are established to 
provide for extra freight costs involved 
in shipment to these states, which are 
deficit areas in powdered milk output. 
Virginia and West Virginia are switched 






from zone A to zone B where they are 
more appropriately placed. 

Discounts on sales and deliveries by 
manufacturers to wholesalers are re- 
duced to 8% from 5%. This cut was 
made after an analysis of distribution 
costs made by the OPA and by addi- 
tional information submitted by the in- 
dustry. The higher cost to wholesalers 
will be offset by higher prices permitted 
for lec... sales, the government agency 
said. 

Following are details of the order 
MPR-289: 


(a) The maximum prices for sales and 
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SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Detender 


ofa 


FAITH 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. ; 


Tue Kansas MILLING Co. - 


Ward Magill, President. 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Elevator Storage—$,500,000 bushels 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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deliveries of bulk powdered skim milk for 
human consumption and bulk powdered 
buttermilk for human consumption, shall pe 
as follows: 

(1) By manufacturers to the government 
or any agency thereof f.o.b. manufacturer's 
plant, located: 

-~Cents per Ib 


Spray Roller 

process process 

ER BORO A. Rervecvevesvcers 14% 12% 
TR SOMO B se cccccvccescone 14% 12% 
IM SOMO C ..crcccccccceces 15 13 
Bl. WE. AEP’ conan bbee ve seees 15% 134% 
(2) By wholesalers for deliveries to any 

consumer and by manufacturers for deliy- 


eries to any consumer other than the United 


States government or any agency thereof: 
SPRAY PROCESS (CENTS PER LB) 
25 bbls 
For deliveries ormore 5to 25 lto4 
in— Carload l.c.l. bbls bbls 
Zone A ..... 15% 16 16% 16% 
Zone B ..... 15% 16% 16% 16% 
Beme © neces 16 16% 16% 17 
Zone D ..... 16% 16% 17 17% 
ROLLER PROCESS (CENTS PER LB) 
Zone A ..... 13% 14 14% 14% 
Zone B ..... 13% 14% 14% 144% 
Zone C ..... 14 14% 14% 15 
Zone D ..... 14% 14% 15 154 


(3) By manufacturers to wholesalers for 
“deliveries to wholesalers’ the prices named 
in subparagraph (2) immediately above, less 
3%. 

(4) Definition of zones. 
be all states not included 
or D. 

(ii) Zone B shall be Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

(iii) Zone C shall be Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

(iv) Zone D shall be Florida. 

(5) Discounts. All maximum prices named 
in this section must be reduced by the sell- 
er’s customary discounts, or allowances for 


(i) Zone A shall 
in zones B, C 


cash or prompt payment. However, any 
discount, allowances or other price <iffer- 
ential may always be given when it results 


in a price less than the maximum price. 
(6) Packing costs and allowances. (i) 


These prices are for bulk powdered skim 
milk or bulk powdered buttermilk packed 
in barrels double crepe lined. They shall 
be reduced for any less expensive packing 


by the net difference in packing costs, be- 
tween the double crepe lined barrels and 
the less expensive packing. 


(ii) These prices shall be increased ec 


for all bulk powdered skim milk or bulk 
powdered buttermilk paeked in customary 
95-lb containers. These prices shall be in- 


creased ic for all bulk powdered skim milk 
or bulk powdered buttermilk packed in cus- 
tomary 5- to 50-lb containers. 

(b) Definitions. (1) “Powdered = skim 
milk,” also known as “dried skim milk” or 
“skim milk powder’’ means powdered skim 
milk for human consumption as defined in 
the “Standards of Identity for Dried Skim 
Milk, Powdered Skim Milk, Skim Milk Pow- 


der’’ promulgated by the Food and Drug 
Administration and published in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 12, 1940, 5 F. R. 2543. 


(2) “Powdered buttermilk’ means the 
product prepared for human consumption 
by the removal of water from clean, sound 
buttermilk, which buttermilk conforms in 
all respects to requirements of applicable 
federal and state laws and regulations. It 
shall contain not less than 4% butterfat and 
shall contain not more than 5% moisture. 

(3) “Bulk” when used in conjunction with 
“powdered skim milk” or “powdered but- 
termilk"’ means all “powdered skim milk” 
or “powdered buttermilk” other than ‘‘pack- 
aged powdered skim milk” or ‘packaged 
powdered buttermilk.” ‘Packaged’ means 
packaged for sale at retail in a container 
of any sort holding 5 Ibs or less regardless 
of where the packaging was done. 

(4) The phrase “for deliveries’ refers to 
deliveries at the buyer’s customary receiv- 
ing point. In the case of deliveries to 
wholesalers, it shall also include direct de- 
liveries to the customary receiving point of 
any person designated by the wholesaler 
to receive delivery. 

(c) Reference to Maximum Price Regula- 
tions covering powdered skim milk and pow- 
dered buttermilk not covered in this Max- 
imum Price Regulation 289. (1) Packaged 
powdered skim milk or packaged powdered 
buttermilk when sold by manufacturers '!§ 
covered under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 280. 

(2). Packaged powdered skim milk and 
packaged powdered buttermilk when sold 
by wholesalers is covered under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 237. 

(3) Packaged powdered skim milk and 
packaged powdered buttermilk when sold 


by retailers is covered under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 238. 
(4) All powdered skim milk for animal 


feed and all powdered buttermilk for 4? 
mal feed is covered by Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 280. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Question.—If bread flour is heaied te 
about 140° F. will it produce satisfactory 
bread?—N. K., Colorado. 

Answer.—Test conducted with flour 
that had been stored at a temperature of 
140° F. showed that bread baked from 
it will not be satisfactory. This high 
temperature is harmful to the proteif 
in the flour. 
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We Are Confident of Our Ability to Take Care of the 
Flour Needs of Every Bakery Customer for the 


Duration—Perhaps Even to Do Our Share 
in Supplying a Few Other Bakers 


The nation’s need—armed forces and lend-lease—of 
course comes first. 


But here is a fair statement of the SHELLABARGER 
position. 


There is more wheat around us and out in this great 
southwestern field than anywhere else in the world. 


Most of it is directly available to us. On top of that we 
constantly carry in our own 3,500,000-bu storage enough 
wheat to supply our own mills for a whole year. 


Neither power nor labor problems nor transportation 
give us any great concern. 


So we continue to be 


At the Baker’s Service 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 








A. Thirty country elevators as- 
sw use of country-run 
wheat. 


B. Favorable transit position of 
permitting us to 
draw wheat from the en- 
tire Southwest. 
2. UNIFORMITY 

A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- 
ing characteristics. 

B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


3. MILLING 
A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels 
daily capacity. 


B. Versatility of three units. 


C. Thoroughly modern equi; 
ment, maintained up to the 
minute. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 
A. Bakery Service Department, 
in charge of actual bakery 
engineer. 


B. Completely modern analyt- 
ical and baking laboratory. 

C. Technical knowledge of what 
is required to give the best 
results. 


5. POLICY 
A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking character- 
istics as well as analytical 
standards. 


B. Quality based on maximum 
production results at a fair 











If you: do not see your way clear 
to baking “SHELLABARGER’S” 
straight, try using a fixed amount of it 
in every dough just as performance 
insurance. 
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THE SHELLABARGER 
MILLS 


Millers since 1776 


SALINA * KANSAS 
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ALABAMA 
The Greenville (Ala.) Bakery has 
closed for the duration because of the 
shortage of labor and materials. 
ARKANSAS 
William Koberlein, Koberlein’s Bak- 
ery, Pine Bluff, has leased the building 


on the corner of Second and Walnut 
streets, and plans to turn it into an 
arcade. The building will house the new 
retail store of Koberlein’s Bakery. Mr. 
Koberlein expects the work on the build- 
ing, which will be modernistically re- 
conditioned, to be finished by March 1. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mr. and Mrs. Shindler closed their 
bakery at Lakeport for the duration. 
He will engage in work for the gov- 
ernment. 
Sale of the Magic Cupboard Bakery, 
14519 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys, to Joe 





avs 





HERE’S PROOF THAT BAGPAK 
CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS! 


685 DAYS is a long time—but not when you want to 
be sure. During that period the Columbus Labora- 
tories of Chicago, the Container Testing Labora- 
tories of New York City and a famous entomol- 
ogist had vast quantities of flour under tests and 
observations. Purpose of the experiments was to 
determine the advantages or disadvantages of Bag- 
pak’s Cushion Stitch Sewn Open Mouth type of 
Multiwall paper bags as containers for flour in a 
comparison with textile bags. Time and expense 
were secondary to obtaining the facts. 
Seven types of tests were run to determine the 

following: 

1, Natural Aging of Flour 

2. Baking Qualities 

3. Taste 

4, Odor 

5. Protection against Insects 

6, Sifting 
7. Moisture Retention and Relinquishment 


As far as the first four tests were concerned, no 
one bag had any advantage over the other. But 
marked differences were evident in the last three 
experiments. The paper bag showed clear superior- 
ity over the textile bag for protection against insect 
infestation. Loss through sifting and adherence 
totaled only 1/10 of 1% with Bagpak Cushion 
Stitch Sewn Open Mouth paper bags, while many 
times that amount sifted through or adhered to 
the textile bags. Finally, the moisture retention 
and relinquishment tests showed there was a much 
more rapid change in the flour in textile bags than 
in paper bags—whether subjected to 65% or 95% 
humidity. 


An interesting, informative report entitled “A 
Comparison of Shipping Containers for Flour” 
summarizes these tests in greater detail. We will 
gladly send you a copy at no.charge. Simply write 
us today. 
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Mahler of Long Beach was announced 
recently. With a background of 39 
years in the baking business, Mr. Mahler 
announces that it is his intention to 
maintain the high standard of quality 
set by the former owners of the Magic 
Cupboard, Mr. and Mrs. Hayes. 

From a cheese cake to a successful 
bakery business in Beverly Hills is the 
story of Milgold Pastries as they re- 
cently opened the doors of a fourth 
Beverly Hills shop at 354 N. Beverly 
Drive. Mrs. M. Milgold who, eight 
years ago on a friendly bet, sold two 
cheese cakes baked in her own kitchen 
to a Beverly Hills restaurant, has 
watched the business grow into its pres- 
ent status of six shops. 

Paul Snyder has reopened the Home 
Bakery, Downey. 

The partnership in the Half Moon 
Bay Bakery, Half Moon Bay, his been 
dissolved; Joseph Salomone is now the 
owner. 

The Willows Bakeshop, Willows, has 
moved to larger quarters. 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. and Mrs. George Kuhn, who have 
conducted the Kuhn’s City Bakery, Nau- 
gatuck, for 27 years, have sold it to 
Bonaventure P. Stoppani. 


FLORIDA 


The interior and exterior of the Ocala 
Bakery, Ocala, have been redecorated. 
The business was established in July, 
1940, by J. W. Noble. 

The Butterfly Bakery, Miami, has been 
taken over by H. L. Grable, operator of 
Grable’s Bakery. The retail shop has 
been closed and the plant will he used 
exclusively for baking bread. 


GEORGIA 


Fire gutted the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
Dublin, Feb. 7, and damaged a grocery 
and cafe adjoining, at a loss estimated 
in excess of $35,000. M. E. Cochran, 
owner of the bakery and the building 
housing it, estimated his loss at $30,000, 
with approximately one third covered 
by insurance. The firm is an active 
member of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

Benson’s Bakery, Athens, was recent- 
ly painted inside and other maintenance 
repairs will be made soon. 

The Arnold and Abney Bakery, Ath- 
ens, recently bought a used roll machine 
for the increasing demand on_ these 
products from restaurant and sandwich 
shops. Robert L. Stone is the owner 
of the bakery. 


IDAHO 
Mr. and Mrs. George Shellhaas have 
reopened their bakery at Weiser, which 
was closed because of a labor shortage. 


ILLINOIS 

Heinie’s Bakery, which has been oP 
erated by Henry Kuffel on East St 
Paul Street, Spring Valley, for the pas! 
six years, has joined other business 
which have become victims of the w# 
and rationing. The proprietor has 4 
nounced that the business will not 
reopened for the duration. Lack of ma- 
terials and shortages of certain nece* 
sary items have made it practically 
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ble to continue the business, which 
Mr. Kuffel started here six years ago. 
Lewis Bros., Anna, recently purchased 
the building in which their bakery is 
located. An improvement and remodel- 
ing program is in progress which it is 
dated will make this bakery modern 
and attractive in every particular. 


INDIANA 

The Standard Grocery Co., Indianap- 
dis, which discontinued its own baking 
operations Jan. 1 in order to remodel 
and re-equip the company’s bakery, in 
operation for many years, has aban- 
doned the rebuilding program for the 
duration of the war because of difficul- 
ties in obtaining building materials and 
shop equipment. Bread is being fur- 
nished the company by an Indianapolis 
bakery. 

The equipment of the Billengsley Bak- 
ery, Marietta, was moved recently to 
the new McKamie Building, the first of 
five buildings replacing those destroyed 
by fire last summer, to be ready for 
occupancy. 

IOWA 

Mike Hazen, formerly with the Bear- 
Stewart Co., Chicago, Ill, has joined 
Mrs. H. D. Ryan in the operation of 
Barbara’s Bake Shop in Des Moines. 
Mrs. Ryan has owned and operated the 
shop the past 15 years, having started 
baking in her home oven, later renting 
a small shop and gradually expanding 
until she now has a retail bakery em- 
ploying over 20 persons. 

John Powers, Des Moines, bakery op- 
erator, has added a new store front and 
enlarged his sales and office rooms at 
the plant located on Second Avenue. 

W. C. Rusing, who has operated Ru- 
sing’s Bakery.in Des Moines over 20 
years, has closed his shop and joined 
the navy. 

KANSAS 


C. L. Clark has purchased Schiller’s 
Bakery, Independence, formerly owned 
and operated by A. J. Schiller. 

Jack Randall recently purchased the 
Hugeton Bakery, Hugeton, from W. A. 
Owen. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cushman’s Bakery, Whitman, has been 
closed and the machinery and equipment 
sold. Raymond J. Cushman was the 
owner. 

MINNESOTA 

Fire of unknown origin partially de- 
stroyed the Conrad Erickson Bakery, 
2810 East Forty-second Street, Minne- 
apolis, recently. 

Fire destroyed Mrs. Grey’s Bakery, 
Cass Lake, recently. Luckily most of 
the equipment was out of the build- 
ing, as the tenant had sold things in 
Preparation for leaving for war work 
in Canada. Origin of the fire is yet 
unknown. 

MISSOURI 

The Schattgen Bakery, located at Big 
Bend Road and Old Orchard Avenue, 
Webster Groves, is being remodeled and 
enlarged by Paul Schattgen, owner. 


MONTANA 
Sale of Tedd’s Pastry Shop, 716 Cen- 
tral, Great Falls, to Craig Brawner, was 
announced by Al Teddy, who opened 
the establishment Feb. 1, 1941. 


NEBRASKA 
Joe Petry has reopened the Petry 
» Alman. 
The Cozad (Neb.) Bakery has been 
leased by Russell Lichtenwalter. 
Mr, and Mrs. Ralph Perry will shortly 
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leave for Sandpoint, Idaho, where they 
have purchased a farm. The Gering 
Bakery, which they have operated for 
many years, has passed into the hands 
of Ira D. Sibrel, who worked for the 
Perrys a number of years. 

Mrs. William Sawatzke has announced 
that the Crofton Bakery will be known 
as the Bakery and Cafe. L. Salvisch, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, has been secured 
as baker. 

NEW JERSEY 

The Commercial Crumb Co., manufac- 

turers of bread crumbs and located at 


Eighth and Division streets, Camden, 
was damaged by fire on Feb. 5. Fire- 
men battled the flames for two hours 
before bringing them under control. The 
fire is believed to have started from a 
defective oil burner. Hundreds of loaves 
of bread drying on the second floor and 
a large stock of bread crumbs were 
destroyed, while baking and crushing 
machinery was damaged. Philip B. Sha- 
piro and his son Leonard, 213 North 
Twenty-eighth Street, Camden, are the 
owners and operators of the bread crumb 
plant. 
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NEW YORK 

Continental Baking Co. Inc, has 
closed its Albany branch at 242 North 
Allen Street. The company is now serv- 
ing the Albany area from its Utica 
plant. At present, Albany is said to 
consume a total of approximately 100,- 
000 loaves of bread a day. 

Independent Pastry Shop, Inc. of 
Kings County, has been dissolved, ac- 
cording to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. 

Henry Kaus, a resident of Florida 
for the past two years, where he con- 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Now Offers 
MOHAWK 


HIGH VITAMIN 





Better Flavor 





FLOUR 


More Natural Vitamins 


* * 


Available in Mixed Cars with 


Spring Patents a 


Clears 


Cake Flours * 
Rye Flours 


FEDERAL MILL, 


Whole Wheat 


Corn Meal 


* * 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 
Rolled Oats 


INC. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Sunshine Quality “’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 
brighter business, brighter profits 


for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 
you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 
* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage oh 
WICHITA ° KANSAS institute 
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Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §": 1205: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








ducted the Florida Bakery, has moved 
to Goshen, where he has taken a posi- 
tion with Fraser’s Bakery on Greenwich 
Avenue. 

Sam Fenice, of Jamestown, has leased 
the former Taylor bakery at 213 Broad 
Street, Salamanca, from Miss E-izabeth 
Taylor and officially opened it to the 
public as the Tasty Bakery. 
proprietor was formerly employed at the 
Bakery of Jamestown for 18 


The new 


Jones 
years. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The Waynesville (N. C.) Bakery has 
moved into larger quarters with mod- 
ern equipment and fixtures on Main 
Street. Robert B. Pearce, owner and 
manager, has been in the bakery business 
for many years, but opened in Waynes- 

ville in June, 1942. 

The Belmont Bakery, Charlotte, owned 
by Otto Hahn, recently remodeled its 
sales room. A new floor was put in 
and new display cases were installed. 


OHIO 


The Columbus Pie Co., 1123 Hunter 
Street, Columbus, operated for the past 
20 years by Earl D. Miller, has sus- 
pended operations for the duration. Mr. 
Miller said decision to suspend opera- 
tions was taken due to “difficulties in 
obtaining materials, advancing prices and 
labor shortages.” The firm has oper- 
ated at the same location for the past 
50 years. 

OKLAHOMA 


Bill Killam has opened the sixth re- 
tail Bill’s Fine Pastries at 238 West 
Commerce, Oklahoma City. The other 
bakeries are located at 3021 Classen, 
1616 F Drexel, 2410 N. Robinson, 2408 
N. Walker and 3712 N. Western. 

Standard Food Markets, Oklahoma 
City, has opened a new and modern 
bakery at 2716 Classen. Modern equip- 
ment including reel ovens and cake ma- 
chines was installed. 


OREGON 
A new bakery has opened in Vale. M. 
J. Brown, formerly of Prairie City, and 
his son, Ralph, of Halfway, Oregon, are 
the proprietors. They both have been 
running bakeries at Prairie City and 
Halfway. The bakery is located in the 

Vale Creamery Building. 


Everett J. Seeley has sold his interest” 


in the Ideal Bakery, Coquille, to L. E. 
Beals, who will continue in partnership 
with S. Gailas. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Due to the shortage of help and ma- 
terials, Ray’s Bakery, McConnellsburg’s 
only baking firm, has cased operations. 
C. M. Ray and son have operated this 
establishment for more than 20 years. 
The equipment has been sold to another 
bakery and will be moved in a short 
time. 

A pastry shop is one of the latest 
businesses in Ephrata. It is operated 
by Samuel Drybread at 25 South State 
Street. Drybread has just installed a 
new and larger oven and is able to take 
care of all needs. 

The New Castle Baking Co. has 
bought the equipment of the former 
Stephen M. Swatt Steam Bakery, Green- 
ville. 

Vie’s Bakery and Restaurant, Ches- 
ter, was recently damaged by a fire. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. and Mrs. N. M. Oliver, who have’ 


operated the City Bakery in Aiken dur- 
ing the winter season for many years, 
have disposed of their holdings there 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4 


Pay 
Dow WisPom 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade S 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Heited 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
nter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


——— 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


for 


Bread ts the Staff of Lite 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR FLOUR 
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ain s Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


SAE The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
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RED WING FLOUR 


; Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
Inexpensive quality insurance against THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 
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All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


oy: LaGrange Flours... 
WA. hain, er : : . ; : 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO rgb nap nny temgrhnaersy er 


OPERATING ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
ABILEN E, KAN SAS result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 
COMBINED C™>» WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 








You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tivcsors 








9 1700 BARRELS 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















“WONDERSACK’” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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and at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, where 
they ran a bakery during the summer 
months. They have opened a bakery in 
Portland, Maine, which will be a year 
round business, necessitating their full 
time. 

B. W. Watkins has opened the Home 
Bakery at Sumter. He was formerly 
employed by the Perfection Bakery in 
Sumter. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Announcement of the sale of Ogilvy’s 
Oven-Gold Bakery, Watertown, to Hen- 
ry Miller, of Moorhead, Minn., was made 
by William Ogilvy, owner of the local 
bakery. The sale became effective on 
Feb. 1. 

TENNESSEE 

The property of the Victory Baking 
Co., Shelbyville, was sold at auction re- 
cently to business interests out of town. 
It has not been learned whether the 
buyers intend to operate the bakery or 
what other disposition they may make 
of it. 

Lawson’s Bakery, Chattanooga, has 
recently completed a new proof box. 

Thompson’s Cafeteria, Memphis, suf- 
fered considerable loss by fire on its 
second floor in the baking department. 
The fire was attributed to the explosion 
of a gas range. 


TEXAS 
Mrs. Norman’s Bakery in San Angelo 
celebrated its 15th anniversary Jan. 26. 
Six trucks from this plant now serve a 
wide west Texas trade territory, ac- 
cording to Mrs. W. R. Norman, owner. 


WASHINGTON 

The Quality Bakery, Waitsburg, owned 
and operated by Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Burgund, has opened again after closing 
for the past two months. The propri- 
etors, after enjoying a well earned va- 
cation, have been making some needed 
repairs in their place of business. 

The Castle Bakery at Castle Rock, 
destroyed by fire late last week at a 
loss of $2,500, will be rebuilt. The 
building was owned by Mrs. Carrie 
Powell of Portland and the bakery op- 
erated by Fred C. Huson. 

Siese’s Bakery, Gray’s Harbor, has 
been taken over by the Jordan Baking 
Co., Tacoma. William Siese and all 
employees of the plant will continue 
under the new management. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Elwood Kyle, operator of the Kyle 
Bakery, Wheeling, for years, has sus- 
pended his business for the duration. 
He was unable to get coke to keep his 
ovens going. 


WISCONSIN 

Melissa V. Brown, veteran restaurant 
and bakery operator, who, during the 
past 10 years, operated the bakery at 
306 State Street, Madison, has retired 
from business because of the shortages 
of sugar and other raw materials, as 
well as help, caused by the war. 

Basil Recla, who came to Niagara 
three years ago from Norway to open 
a pastry shop in the Eckelaert Build- 
ing, will close the business. 

Tracy Barton, who formerly operated 
the Park Region Bakery, Brainerd, 
Minn., has purchased the Sturgeon Bay 
Bakery, Sturgeon Bay. 


WYOMING 


The Wigwam Bakery, Douglas, has 


closed for the duration. The Wigwam 
Bakery at Casper will supply Douglas 
with bakery items. 
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At The Center Of 


Mjor Attraction 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living 


A. S$. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
6 ORS SA AES SORCETAAN TEIES 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


—_ 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS 4 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Daitt 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
F MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Spemty @ #$ Highest Quality 
Har Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 














PERCY KENT 





PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


hela. 
q NIAGARA] 
DusT COLLECTORS 4 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND PAST NS Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i Our 94th year 








Weare Gweye ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City 
Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Swift War Record 
Told Employees 


A nation-wide contribution of more 
than 10,000 men to the armed forces 
and an unprecedented employment roll 
of 76,000 persons involved in the prep- 
aration and distribution of vital food 
represent Swift & Co.’s share of the war 
effort to date, the annual report to em- 
ployees shows. 

John Holmes, president, told em- 
ployees the company has been busier 
than at any previous period in its his- 
tory in fulfilling its principal task to 
“Keep ’Em Fed.” 

“More and more food is needed to 
keep our armed forces the best fed in 
the world,” he said. “Moreover, great 
quantities of food are being shipped 
abroad under the lend-lease program. 

“The fighting force from the Swift 
organization is now nearly as large as an 
Army division,” Mr. Holmes commented. 

In the company’s fiscal year which 
ended Oct. 31, 1942, wages totaled $138,- 
087,127, or 18% more than in the pre- 
vious year and an all-time record. 

Mr. Holmes pointed out that em- 
contribution to the war effort 
was recognized officially by the award- 
ing of the Army-Navy “E” flag to men 
and women of the Chicago plant and 
office—the first such honor given in the 
meat industry. 

The 40-page report lists the names of 
all employees in the armed forces. It 


ployees’ 


includes pictures of employees on the 
war front, in planes, ships, tanks, jeeps: 
other pictures show men and women 
preparing meats, icing cars, collecting 
tin cans as a part of civilian defense, 
and one of the salesmen making his 
rounds on a bicycle. 

In the Honor Roll of Long Service, 
there are 35 men, each of whom has 
been with the company more than 45 
years. At the top of the list is Arthur 
D. White, head of the company’s pub- 
lic relations, with a record of 51 years 
of continuous service. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WAUSAU BAKERS EXPLAIN 
BREAD ORDERS TO GROCERS 


Wavsavu, W1s.—To clear up misunder- 
standing between bakers and grocery op- 
erators, as well as clarify Food Distri- 
bution Order No. 1, the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association sponsored a meeting at 
the Eagles Hall, Wausau, Feb 4, at 
which Fred A. Laufenberg, secretary of 
the state group, discussed the problems 
which have arisen. Ed Petrowski, of 
the Beckman Bakery, Wausau, presided. 

Bakers met during the afternoon and 
heard Mr.. Laufenberg and representa- 
tives of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration discuss the regulations. In the 
evening the same speakers addressed 
grocers to clear up the misunderstanding 
in the minds of many grocers that local 
bakers were responsible for no slicing 
of bread, consignment selling and other 
In view of the consignment 
order, many local grocers are asking for 
a wider margin on baked goods as a 
means of reducing operating losses re- 
sulting from no stale returns. 

The local meeting attracted approxi- 
mately 25 bakers from Wausau and sur- 
rounding territory and about 80 retail 
grocers. 
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These flours are known as 


The “IO ”” Family 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 
plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 


DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 
a good reputation. 


CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 


ENERJO—with the 
milled in. 


wheat germ 


=> 


As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


Write 
WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, [Minnesota 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















AND Company’ 


J. M. CHILTON, tin, Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS sins 2iy'wo 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS 





A summary of recent developments in products and processes. For further in- 
formation write the firms mentioned or the publishers, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 


Flexible Wood Mat 


Development of substituting materials 
in the manufacturing of matting became 
a vital necessity when rubber and other 
materials were put on the critical list. 


The research staff of the American Mat 
Corp., Toledo, has come up with a num- 
ber of acceptable substitutes, all of 
which have been subjected to grueling 


tests to prove their ability to withstand 


abuse beyond that encountered in com- 
mon usage. In some instances the new 
types stood up even better than the 
originals. 

The most recent development, flexible 
wood link matting, has just been an- 
nounced. Constructed of wood links, this 
mat is light in weight and can be rolled 
or folded up for easy handling and 
cleaning. Lying flat, it follows the con- 
tour of the floor. 

Flexible wood link matting makes for 
safety underfoot, is comfortable to stand 
on, and affords good drainage. The ends 
are beveled to reduce the danger of 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 











ALSO 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


WELLINGTON, 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Hunter mills almost exclusively in the service 
of the American baking industry. The Hunter 
Mills are country mills selecting their wheat 
from the great wheatfield ’roundabout, buying 
much of it directly from growers at Hunter’s 


own elevators. 


No Baker Can Beat this for 


Quality Assurance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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tripping. 
color. 


It comes in natural wood 
The mat is one inch thick, and 
comes in stock sizes: 18x32-inch, 24x38- 
inch, 30x44-inch, but can also be ob- 
tained in special sizes of any length 
and up to 36 inches in width. 

To help in conserving present mat- 
ting, through proper care, American 
Mat has set up a special service and 
advisory department for the duration, 
Detailed literature is being made ayail- 
able. 


Lecithin Emulsifier 


An improved emulsifying agent for 
use in enrobing chocolate products, 
which are heated to a relatively high 
temperature, has been developed by 
adding a water-insoluble soap such as 
aluminum stearate or oleate to soybean 
lecithin. A patent issued to Joseph 
Stanley has been assigned to the Ameri- 
can Lecithin Co. This mixture in choc- 
olate gives better reduction of viscosity 
than does lecithin alone, and avoids the 
tempering difficulties that are encoun- 
tered when the salts alone are used. 


Air Drying Unit 
Tamms Silica Co., makers of Dri-Air 
chemical powder, to remove excess mois- 
ture from air, has two 
units of nonessential 
market. 
mercial 


container 
materials 
One of these, known as com- 
tripod unit, is designed for 
warehouse, factory and general store use. 
The unit has a treated wood tripod un- 
der which 10 lbs of Dri-Air powder can 
be suspended in a mesh bag. The drip- 
pings from moisture absorbed by the 
powder are collected in user’s own buck- 
et or pan. 


new 
on. the 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS SEEK 
STANDARD RECORD SHEETS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Compilation of 
a standard record sheet to facilitate in- 
expensive printing and yet meet the rec- 
ord-keeping requirements of Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1 was undertaken 
by a committee appointed by President 
L. E. Cristman of the Assocated Bakers 
of Minneapolis at the group’s February 
meeting. The committee will 
present record systems and try to de- 
vise a standard form that all can use. 

It also was voted to study the ques- 
tion of increasing dues for the duration 
of the war. The report of Treasurer 
Clifford H. Anderson showed an increase 
in membership to 90 bakers, and plans 
were made for increasing this number. 
To facilitate association work, it was de- 
cided to purchase an addressograph. 

Some bakers present complained that 
as a result of the recent statements of 
Paul McNutt, War Manpower Commis- 
sion head, that draft deferred workers 
in nonessential industries would be sub- 
ject to selective service calls, their em 
ployees wanted to leave the baking busi- 
ness. The fact that these men were 
unaware that baking is classed as in es 
sential civilian industry led to consider- 
able discussion, and it was decided te 
have Secretary J. M. Long prepare some 
educational material to combat this mis- 
information. 


survey 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~-—— 

George H. Imorde has been commis 
sioned a first lieutenant in the Army 
Exchange Service and will leave shortly 
to take his training at Princeton Unt 
versity. Lieut. Imorde, a director of 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., is the owner 
and manager of B. & W. Imorde Bak 
ers, Louisville. 
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“Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.” 





Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
—and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY OUT 
OF LINE RAILROAD HAULS 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Invitations will 
shortly go out to grain men and millers 
to serve on a committee to consider the 
proposal of the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
work out plans for elimination of out of 
line railroad hauls of grain and grain 
products, the ODT announced Feb. 25. 
The committee is an outgrowth of a 
meeting of traffic men held in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 10 at which discussion 
ensued on steps necessary to curtail 
back hauls and circuitous routing in con- 
nection with grain billed to market for 
transit or reconsignment after inspec- 
tion. The committee to be named will 
have power to act. It is being selected 
by Homer C. King, of the ICC, Fred S. 
Keiser, of ODT, and L. M. Betts, of the 
American Association of Railroads. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DESCRIBES SCIENTIFIC SERVICE 

“Science at Your Service” is the title 
of a new brochure that has just been 
published by the Food Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated, the 
brochure describes the firm’s chemistry, 
biological and_ bacteriological labora- 
tories, its extensive library, and lists 
some of the studies the laboratories have 
made. These include: 

Fate of Vitamin B, in the Production 
of Baked Goods; Amino Acid Content 
and Biological Value of Protein Feeds; 
Development and Application of Chem- 
ical and Microbiological Methods for 
Vitamin Assay, with Particular Refer- 
ence to Enriched or Processed Foods; 
Comparative Feeding Study of Various 
Brands of Dog Biscuits; National Sur- 
vey of the Vitamin and Mineral Content 
of Cakes and Pies. 

The following interesting comment is 
made about the place of science in to- 
day’s industry: 





“To industry science is as vital as an 
army is to a nation. Without it, nat- 
ural expansion and defense 
against competitive forces are impossi- 
ble. The history of many outstanding 
companies provides spectacular proof 
that scientific research is not a luxury. 
On the contrary, research insures against 
losses and charts the road to profits. To 
maintain his position, the alert executive 
must attack today’s problems and an- 
ticipate tomorrow’s. He is invariably 
the one gifted with the foresight, some- 
times acquired through costly experience, 
required to keep his company abreast of 
technological progress by constant re- 
search and laboratory control.” 


zealous 


The Food Research Laboratories, Inc., 
were founded by Philip B. Hawk, M.S., 
Ph.D. Bernard L. Oser, M.S., Ph.D., is 
vice president and director, and Daniel 
Melnick, Ph.D., is in charge of the chem- 
istry laboratories. Raymond C. Bender, 
Ph.D., is in charge of the biological lab- 
oratories, Louis Siegel, M.S., in charge 
of the bacteriological laboratories, and 
Mona Oser, B.S., is administrative as- 
sistant. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COLUMBUS BAKERS’ ELECTION 

Cotumsvs, Onto.—The Columbus Bak- 
ers Association at its annual meeting re- 
elected Joseph A. Giantonio, of the Sey- 
mour Bakery, president for his second 
term. Marvin Good, of the Arlington 
Pastry Shop, was chosen vice president 
and M. R. Pritchard, of the J. I. Gates 
Milling Co., again was named secretary. 
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Guaranteed Uniformity 
Finer Texture 


Better Keeping Quality 
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CAKE FLOURS 


“(Made Good’’ Since 1855 


C 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS wciucan 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


esi 
Golden Loaf” tv's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
OK aot FLOUR 
. Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 








THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 









“BASE of OPERATIONS” 


for “blitzing” doubles, 
stickups — throwbacks— 
schedule delays. 


ADVANCE! with PANIPLUS © 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 








flours and some like another. They are dif- 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 
wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 
i - * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Camp Lee 




















For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


ee exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER'S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 





CAPITAL FLourR MILLS, mc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 








«* IMPERIAL * * 
FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 


from the grower. 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 





(Continued from page 22.) 
the General Baking Co. in Louisville, 
Ky., for three years. 

Patrick J. O’Connell was with Frei- 
hofer’s in Albany, N. Y., for six years. 

Thomas Mason was with the Mount 
Pleasant Bakery, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 

Harold Stoller ran his own bakery, 
the Stoller Bon-Ton Bakery, in Olyphant, 
Pa. 

Dominick Ferrari worked for the 
Holler Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

James J. Bergamotto was employed 
by N. Bergamotto & Sons, Newark, N. J. 

Dudley E. Widdows was connected 
with E. H. Koester, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles J. Veverka was with the Kar- 
ban Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph A. Truffer was in the employ 
of the A. & P. Bakery in Baltimore, 
Md., for 12 years. 

John J. Yonder worked for the Na- 
tional Bread Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Matthew S. Lasota was with the Black 
Rock Bakery, Buffalo, N. Y., for over 
three years. 

John S. Kaminski, Jr., worked for 
Levin’s Bakery, Baltimore, Md., for five 
years. 

John A. O’Grady was connected with 
the Kelley Baking Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Carrado Calaci was with the Di Vi- 
cenzeo Bakery of Rochester, N. Y. 

Jack Roper worked for the Schneider 
Bakery, Memphis, Tenn. 

Fred Speicher, Jr., was associated 
with the Hankey Baking Co., McKees 
Rock, Pa. 

Robert Allen was employed by the 
Wolper Baking Co., Chicago, III. 

Robert G. Tehn worked for the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. in Milwaukee, Wis. 

James A. Etchison was employed by 
the Spaulding Bakery, Binghamton, 
mM Es 

Harry connected 
with the General Baking Co., Buffalo, 
re - 

Theodore R. Kiser worked for L. D. 
Feuchtenberger Bakeries at Williamson, 
W. Va. 

Robert S. King was with the National 
Biscuit Co. in South Charleston, W. Va. 

Robert G. Kaunath was employed by 
Dugan Brothers in Orange, N. J. 

David G. Jaeschke was baking with 
the Kuhlmann Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Jacob A. Huber was employed by the 
National Biscuit Co. in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Czachorowski was 
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NAME FISH EQUIPMENT CO. 

Bevorr, Wis.—Change of name from 
Fish Oven & Equipment Co. to Fish 
Equipment Co. was decided upon at the 
recent annual stockholders’ meeting. The 
name was changed to more accurately 
describe the present work of the or- 
ganization. Oven manufacture, because 
of the war, has been drastically cur- 
tailed, with war products featuring pro- 
duction activities. 

R. S. Robertson was elected president 
and secretary to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late H. N. Scott. 
He is associated with General Manage- 
ment Co., of Chicago, and has been han-. 


dling Fish affairs since Mr. Scott’s death. - 


Continuing as vice president is R. L. Pat- 
rick, with M. E. Miller treasurer, and 
R. R. Scholz assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats 

DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ed 


rested 
‘ paborsr paki 


for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Eyns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. - 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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RICHARD BUSSE, BAKERY 
SALES MANAGER, DIES 































































































Richard R. Busse, sales manager for 
Paul's Bread Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind., 
died recently after 10 months’ illness. 

Mr. Busse, who was 61 years old, had 
been associated with the firm 21 years. 
He was the first route salesman, man- 
ning the first truck when Paul’s bakery 
started in business. He later became 
route supervisor and then sales manager. 

Mr. Busse is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. He was a brother 
of Fred W. Busse, president of the 
baking company, and Paul Busse, of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago. 
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CONTINUES LIMITATIONS 
ON SPICE DELIVERIES 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 





Wickard has announced Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 19, governing quantities 
of spices which may be delivered for 
distribution to civilian consumer chan- 
nels. This order, effective Feb. 8, super- 
sedes War Production Order M-127, as 
amended. The purpose of the new or- 
der, which continues in effect the WPB 
order, is to assure an equitable distribu- 
tion of spices among the various pack- 
ers, industrial users and wholesalers of 
the spice industry, thereby providing 
equitable distribution to consumers. 

The order authorizes the Director of 
the Food Distribution Administration to 
determine delivery apd acceptance quotas 
for packers, industrial users and whole- 
salers and provides that no packer may 
deliver nor industrial users or whole- 
salers may accept more of the spices 
covered than allowed by these quotas. 

To carry into effect the secretary's 
directive regarding quotas, the Director 
of the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion has issued order No. 19.1 providing 
that the amounts of the various spices 
that a packer, grinder or distiller may 
deliver and a wholesaler, receiver or 
distiller may accept shall be fixed at 
quarterly percentages of 1941 deliveries 
48 follows: black pepper, 90%; pimento 
(allspice), nutmeg, mace and white pep- 
Per, 75%; cloves, 100%; ginger, 115%, 
and cinnamon, 50%. 

———“—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PACKAGING CONFERENCE 

The extent to which the packaging, 
Packing and shipping industries have 
Integrated their activities with the war 
effort will be highlighted at the Wartime 

ging Conference and Exposition, to 
be held at the Astor Hotel, New York, 





Reports received from ex- 
American 


April 13-16. 
hibitors by the Management 
Association, sponsor of the conference 
and exposition, indicate that exhibits will 
be concerned exclusively with presenta- 
tion of the companies’ products and serv- 
ices for war and for essential civilian 
needs. An extensive special exhibit of 
war packages and packing and shipping 
methods by various government agencies 
will be a feature of the exposition. 
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ENGINEERS’ PROCEEDINGS 
Each year the 





American Society of 
Bakery Engineers has held a meeting in 
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Chicago, at which time various phases 
of the production of bakery products 
are discussed. The complete verbatim 
report of the entire proceedings, includ- 
ing the discussion from the floor follow- 
ing the presentation of papers, is sent 
to members as a privilege of membership. 
In the printed proceedings are reproduc- 
tions of all of the slides shown as well. 

This year’s book covers the 1942 meet- 
ing, which was the nineteenth in the 
series, and is a book of some 265 pages 
with about 250 illustrations. 

The time required to make the neces- 
additions in the 


sary corrections and 
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report and the time further required for 
the making of engravings and printing 
caused a considerable period of time 
to lapse between the meeting and the 
publication of the book. 

Since these proceedings constitute a 
valuable reference library on baking 
problems used for many years in the 
future, delay in getting out the book is 
more than balanced by the value of the 
publication for reference purposes. Mem- 
bers of the society received this book 
in December. Inquiries about the book 
may be directed to Secretary Victor E. 
Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago. 








GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


























































Hubbard Flour. 
spring-wheat loaf. 





HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 
flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread madé from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt — build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 
























EASTERN BRANCH: 
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410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 





Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Lumsden Building 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 











Identity of Canadian Flour Lost 
Under New British Regulation 


Requiring Millstream Admixture 


Canadian millers- were 


‘Toronto, OntT.— 
somewhat disturbed by the news of last 
week that British control authorities had 
decided to cut down the amount of white 
flour allowed in bread for consumption 
in the United Kingdom from the former 
15% to 72%. This means that imports 
from Canada will be that much less. The 
announcement that the 
white flour will be fed into flour for use 
in British bakeries in the millstream. In 
other words the identity of flours will 
be lost before they reach the hands of 
bakers whose goodwill Canadian mills 
have been trying to retain for their own 
benefit after the war. They do not like to 
let their mills be forgotten. Much money 
has been spent over the years in empha- 
sizing the individuality of Canadian 
flours now so well known to British 


also indicates 


bakers. 

Of course; it is fully understood that 
this is just another wat measure and 
that it is not being put ino effect to 
satisfy a whim of some theorist who 
has ideas about standardizing bread 
supplies or the practices of British bak- 
ers. Whenever this can be done it is 
believed the new regulation will be with- 
drawn and branded Canadian flours al- 


lowed to circulate as freely as ever in 


CANADIAN MILLS PRODUCE 
FLOUR FOR MAKING ALCOHOL 


Wiynnipre, Man.—Close to 4,500,000 
bus of wheat will have been utilized in 
Canada for the making of industrial al- 
cohol by the end of the crop year on 
July 31, 1943, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Production of industrial alcohol from 
wheat started in Canada last November, 
and during the calendar year 1948, it. is 
possible, the bureau says, that between 
6,500,000 and 7,000,000 bus will be used 
for alcohol production in Canadian dis- 
tilleries. 

The report adds that some distilleries 
are using granular flour for alcohol pro- 
duction and this entails the use of flour 
milling machinery. At least three flour 
mills now are using part of their equip- 
ment for this work and the use of the 
flour may be extended. 
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POOL ELEVATORS ASSESSED 

Winynirec, Man.—The Department of 
National Revenue, with the approval of 
the Dominion government, has decided 
to assess the wheat pool elevator com- 
panies in western Canada for corpora- 
tion income taxes. This has been the 
subject of long controversy and in some 
quarters it is believed that the decision 
will lead to long proceedings before the 
courts. 


an 


Great Britain. It is also assumed that 
some general policy of diverting white 
flour so saved to uses outside of Britain 
has been found necessary. Undoubtedly, 
too, white flour from abroad will be 
needed in enormous quantities for relief 
purposes as soon as the grip of Germany 
on occupied countries in Europe and 
Asia has been broken. 

In the meantime Canadian flour mills 
are all as busy as they possibly can be and 
will remain so for some time. More 
flour was bought in Canada last week 
from mills which had not previously 
been booked to their limit With this 
the case there is no immediate concern 
over the ebb and flow of orders for 
use in Great Britain herself. The flour 
importing firms who have been the main- 
stay of the Canadian trade in the past 
are all remaining actively in. business 
though their functions have changed. 
Under current circumstances they act 
merely as agents of the British food 
control but they will be constantly in 
touch with their Canadian mill connec- 
tions and may be expected to spring 
back into action as private traders when- 
ever it is permissible to do so. Availa- 
bility of ocean shipping will then re- 
main as it is now the only restricting 
factor. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTS FOOD PRODUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—Food production in 
Canada is now under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture. The first 
step under the new policy was taken 
when the Agricultural War Supplies 
Board called an interprovincial confer- 
ence on tomatoes, corn, peas and beans, 
the four major canning crops. 

The main objective of the conference 
was to fix prices for these crops and it 
is understood that these will have to be 
put on a level to encourage production. 

Farmers are dissatisfied that the mat- 
ter of price has been allowed to drift 
so long. They contend that prices should 
have been fixed not later than January 
when their plans for the year could have 
been made well in advance of planting. 
In view of the scarcity of labor they 
feel they should have been in a position 
to make an early start. Helpers from 
the city are willing to go on farms but 
they cannot do the work as quickly or 
efficiently as experienced farmers. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CARLOADING RULE PROTESTED 
Vancouver, B. C.—New carloading 
regulations which took effect March 1 
exclude reference to lake and rail traf- 
fic in livestock and feed grain, and un- 
less the necessary revision is made, Brit- 
ish Columbia’s farm industries will be 





handicapped by inability to get de- 
livery in less than full carload lots. The 
traffic department of the Board of Trade 
is calling the attention of the transport 
controller in Ottawa to this apparent 
oversight. Necessity for special consid- 
eration for British Columbia has already 
been recognized in the freight assistance 
granted to feed grains moving to the 
coast from the prairies in the form of a 
rebate of $6 ton, but the loading reg- 
ulations ignore the west’s special claims. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOTAL LARGE IN FEBRUARY 


Wiynirec, Man.—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour during February 
exceeded 15,250,000 bus and, apart from 
1,500,000 bus sold to a neutral, presum- 
ably Portugal, all of the wheat and flour 
went to the United Kingdom. This is 
probably the largest monthly total since 
April, 1942. The bulk figure included 
roughly 6,000,000 bus in the form of 
flour. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS GET HELP 
IN MEETING LABOR PROBLEM 
Toronto, Ont.—The baking industry 
of Canada has been able to make ar- 
rangements whereby it will have the 
co-operation of the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration in retaining the services of 
all, labor now employed in bakeries. The 
government recognizes the importance of 
maintaining an adequate or increasing 
supply of bread and bakery products in 
the face of scarcity of many. other items 
of food, and in order to do so bakeries 
must be assured of sufficient labor to 
meet the needs of the public. The ar- 
rangement does not include bakery 
workers who may be called in the draft 
for the armed services. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAG FIRM REPORTS PROFITS 

Montreat, Que.—The Woods Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., manufacturer of flour bags, etc., 
Montreal, Que., has issued its financial 
statement for the year 1942, showing net 
profit of $10.49 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock as compared with $7.52 in 
1941. During the year $20,880 was spent 
on new equipment at the Ottawa and 
Welland plants. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SASKATCHEWAN PLANT FIRST 
CO-OP-OWNED MILL IN CANADA 
Toronto, Ont.—The first flour mill in 
Canada to be operated by a co-operative 
company is located at Outlook, Sask. 
This plant has a daily capacity of 250 
bbls and was purchased from O. H. 
Jules by the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in 1939. The mill was 
built in 1910 and had been operated by 
Mr. Jules under style of Outlook-Sas- 
katchewan Flour Mills Co., Ltd. To 
control and operate this plant a sub- 
sidiary organization was set up by the 
owners under the name of Consumers’ 
Milling Co,, Ltd. The parent company— 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wholesale 











Society, Ltd.—is owned by a group of 
local co-operative associations. 

One of the features of this mill is its 
laboratory. This, while not extensive in 
size, contains up-to-date apparatus. The 
chemist in charge is L. R. Johnson, who 
is a graduate in chemical engineering 
from the University of Saskatchewan, 
B. Johnsrude is manager of the mill, 
Mr. Johnsrude was born in Norway and 
came to Canada as a boy. He got his 
training in the grain trade with the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. Later he joined 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. J. E. Helwig, head miller, 
has had years of experience. He was 
trained in cereal chemistry and milling 
at the technical school in Calgary. At 
the present time the co-operative mill is 
working to capacity and about four {ifths 
of its output is going to the British 
market. 

In addition to flour milling the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd., is in the feedingstuffs bhusi- 
ness. Its feed division is centered at 
Saskatoon. Livestock and poultry pro- 
duction is at the highest point in the 
history of the province and a 
trade is being built up. 


large 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALGOMA DEAL NEAR COMPLETION 
Wiyyirpec, Man.—Information fore- 

shadowing completion of the sale of Al- 
berta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., to Algoma 
Grain Securities, Ltd., is contained in a 
statement issued by H. E. Sellers, presi- 
dent of the Federal company. Algoma 
Grain Securities is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Federal Grain, Ltd. Mr. 
Sellers said share certificates and ac- 
ceptances of the offer made by Algoma 
to shareholders of Alberta Pacific had 
been deposited very freely with the 
Royal Trust Co., which had been in- 
structed to proceed at once to pay the 
purchase money. March 10 is the last 
date for Alberta Pacific shareholders to 
deposit their acceptances and certifi- 
cates. 





——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
LESS DEPENDENCE ON WHEAT 
Winnirec, Man.—Farmers are now 
less dependent on wheat for cash in- 
come than in preceding years, according 
to a survey by the Dominion Bure: of 
Statistics. In 1926 cash income from 
wheat represented slightly more than 
72% of the total cash income for the 
three prairie provinces, while in 1912 it 
was only 29.9%. In Saskatchewan, 
where wheat represented 83.1% of the 
total cash income in 1926, it amounted 
to only 39.4% in 1942. In Manitoba, 
the drop was from 46.6% in 1926 to 
21.7% and in Alberta from 66.7°% to 

24.2%. 

——=<“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TO HEAR TALK ON SPICE 

Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Section 

of the American Association of (creal 
Chemists, at a meeting on March 5 
the University of Toronto, will hear 
John Wenzell, a member of the Toronto 
branch, on the subject of spices, s¢4 
soning and possible alternates. 
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RAYON TO BE SUBSTITUTED 
FOR SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Loxnvoy, Eno.—The Silk Controller 
(Great Britain) has decreed that no 
more silk is to be used for making bolt- 
ing cloth for flour milling. Chief sources 
for the supply of raw silk—China, Japan 
and Italy—are closed, and all available 
stocks of raw silk must be rigidly con- 
served for war purposes, of which the 
parachute is the most vital. Metal for 
the making of wire mesh also is lacking. 
However, as always, ways and means 
have been found to overcome the diffi- 
culty, and rayon has been brought into 
use. 

Rayon, it is stated, cannot be so per- 
fectly woven, and it is inclined to ladder, 
as the ends cannot be so securely tied 
as is possible with silk. None the less, 
it is believed that it will serve as a good 
substitute. 

There have been some interesting de- 
velopments in the silk bolting cloth in- 
dustry since the outbreak of the war. 
Formerly silk bolting cloth was made al- 
most exclusively in Switzerland and 
France. With the outbreak of war, im- 
portation of silk to Britain was pro- 
hibited except under license. There were 
good stocks in the country but the de- 
mand was great, mills realizing the posi- 


could be made, but gradually the range 
was extended until all the numbers of 
silk bolting cloth—l to 13—and grit 
gauze—16 to 24—could be supplied. In 
short, an old British industry had been 
revived successfully, and at a critical 
time, capable of supplying the 60,000 
to 70,000 yards of silk bolting cloth used 
annually by the flour mills in this coun- 
try. 

“Just as this new industry had got 
into its stride, it received a shock. Its 
raw material was required for other 
purposes and it became necessary to dis- 
cover and discuss a substitute. Nat- 
urally, it was unpleasant news and the 
situation was not relieved by the fact 
that the officials concerned did not under- 
stand the needs and peculiarities of flour 
manufacture. What would happen if 
no dressing agency were available? The 
answer, of course, was that the mills 
would have to cease manufacture, or 
simply grind the wheat and leave it at 
that, a change at which the food cranks 
would rejoice but which would cause 
dissatisfaction to the average consumer 
of bread. It was suggested that rayon 
cloth might prove to be a suitable substi- 
tute, by no means equal to silk but per- 
haps workable.” 

There are still good stocks of silk, so it 
may be some time before rayon cloth is 








A Scottish Mill on the River Shannon—From a Drawing of a Century Ago 


tion and the need to have good supplies 
on hand. 

Then came the fall of France and the 
subsequent encircling of Switzerland by 
tnemy nations, so that even limited sup- 
plies were completely cut off. This led 
to the development of the industry in 
Great Britain. The story was told in a 
recent issue of Milling: 

“Experiments had been going on in 
England and Scotland to revive the silk 
Weaving trade in Great Britain. The 
manufacturers concerned were Cour- 
taulds, with whom Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Was co-operating, and Winterthur, of 

ermline (Scotland), whose selling 
‘gent was Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd. 
“To begin with, only certain numbers 
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actually put into use. Not only have the 
British manufacturers of silk bolting 
cloth been supplying the needs of the 
British millers but also of United States 
and Canadian mills, under an export ar- 
rangement with the government, the 
business being done through the selling 
agents. One of these, Thomas Robinson 
& Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Lancashire, ad- 
vertises its silk—“Canmore Brand”—in 
Tue Nortuwestern Mriiier, and makes 
it available through Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 68 
Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 
~———BREAD If THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


WHEAT SHORTAGE IN PERSIA 


Lonpon, Ene.—According to a report 
received from the correspondent of a 
leading London daily paper, Persia is 





Company Pay for British Mill 
Operatives in Service Proposed 


Lonpvon, Eno.—Flour millers of the 
United Kingdom recently received a let- 
ter from the secretary of the Flour Mill- 
ing Employers Federation, dealing with 
the subject of allowances to men in the 
fighting services, The federation, in con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Food, has 
launched a fixed remuneration scheme. 
It was pointed out in the letter that the 
scheme did not represent an agreement. 
There was no obligation on firms to 
put it into effect, and any allowances 
made, whether under the scheme, or any 
other, were ex gratia payments by the 
employers. 

A number of firms have adopted the 
federation’s scheme: others have made 
private or individual schemes, but those 
who still stand outside any scheme, it is 
pointed out in the letter, may be faced 
with a practical difficulty sooner or later. 


The difference between the employee’s 
allowance in the fighting services and 
his normal wages in the milling industry 
is made up by the employer, but it may 
be that a man may receive an increase 
in service pay by promotion and at the 
same time become entitled to an increase 
in pay in the milling industry. It is 
held that a man should not benefit by 
both increases and that his service in- 
crease should be deducted from any al- 
lowance made him by his employer. 
The method recommended by the fed- 
eration is to fix the allowance from the 
firm and to allow a man to retain the 
benefit of any increase in service pay. 
It is considered that the advantage of 
this method encourages a man to qualify 
for promotion in the services and obviates 
any complication in the amount of al- 
lowance he received from his employer. 





faced with a wheat shortage and the 
British army has gone to the rescue by 
supplying 1,500 tons of flour from its 
stocks. 

Many measures are now being taken 
by the British and Americans, in col- 
laboration with the Persian government, 
to remedy the present wheat situation, 
which is believed to be partly due to 
hoarding. The British and United 
States governments have promised to 
supply 25,000 tons of wheat to Persia 
and a quantity of barley is being ob- 
tained from Irak. 

A big irrigation scheme is also being 
developed which, next year, will bring 
an additional 75,000 acres under wheat; 
eventually, it is intended to irrigate 
more than 1,000,000 acres. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ WARTIME 
YEARBOOK FULL OF INTEREST 
Lonpon, Eno.—The 1948 edition of 

the Year Book of the Scottish Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers is undiminished in 
attractiveness and interest although, 
owing to the- scarcity of paper, much 
thinner than usual. Within its 135 pages 
there is a wealth of information regard- 
ing the association and its activities dur- 
ing the past year, an instructive article 
on the use of the “National Flour” and 
other items of general interest, includ- 
ing one on the Vatican Museum, the 
ruminations of a bread demonstrator, and 
the dream of a “Fire Watcher.” 

The Year Book is edited by J. H. 
Macadam, the editor of the British Baker, 
London, who was one of the original 
members of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers, having himself been a 
master baker in Edinburgh in the early 
days of his business career. He com- 
piled the first Year Book of the asso- 
ciation and has continued to act as its 
editor ever since. He has always re- 
tained a close connection with the Scot- 
tish association and was instrumental 


in starting the Scottish section of the 
bread and confectionery competitions at 
the London International Exhibition for 
Bakers and Confectioners. He also in- 
spired the National Bread Championship 
for Scotland held last year, the first com- 
petition of its kind to be held in Scot- 
land for the new national bread. 

The membership of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers now numbers 
2,022, a list of the members being given 
in the Year Book. President for the 
year 1942-43 is Daniel Macpherson, of 
Dunoon. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CAR LOADINGS REDUCED 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian car loadings 
in January show a reduction from the 
peak level of the same month last year. 
The number of cars loaded amounted to 
237,000 compared with 272,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1942. With the exception of a year 
ago tonnage loaded last month was the 
largest in any January. The reason for 
the decline this year as compared with 
last was probably extremely cold weath- 
er and heavy snowstorms which prevailed 
over all parts of Canada last month. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEED MEN TO MEET IN JUNE 
Winnirpec, Man.—Plans are under 
way to hold the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Seed Growers Association at 
St. Dustan’s College, Charlottetown, P. 
E. L, on June 22-23. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RHODE ISLAND RETAILERS 
MUST CLOSE EACH MONDAY 


Provivence, R. I.—Under wartime 
powers granted by the legislature, Gov- 
ernor J. Howard McGarth, of Rhode 
Island, has issued fuel saving regulations 
which require retail bakeries to close 
every Monday throughout the heating 
season. While aimed at saving fuel oil, 
the governor’s order includes all stores 
whether heated by coal or oil. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 

















Correspondence Solicited 
A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


mS iamond D” trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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(Answers to questions on page 40.) 
1.—False. On an average, 
composed of about 80-83% 
salt and 14-16% moisture. 
2.—False. The U. S. government re- 
quires that baked products labeled “choc- 


butter is 
fat, 2-3% 


must contain chocolate and not 
cocoa, get 


olate” 


3.—True.—It has been found that in 
the white and yellow cakes the use of 
higher percentages is liable to discolor 
the crumb of the cakes, due to the levu- 
lose in the invert syrup browning at a 
lower temperature than does regular 
granulated sugar. 

4.—False. Carefully made and _ pack- 
aged, dry skim milk stored under or- 
dinary conditions will keep for three to 
six months. 

5.—True. Analyses of egg whites show 
that they contain about 86.2% water, 
12.3% protein, .2% fat and .6% ash. 

6.—False. The salt content should be 
1 oz to every 10 lbs of batter. 

7.—False. The melting point of this 
type of fat is about 115° F, 

8.—True. Cane and beet 
figured as 100% sweet. Corn sugar is 
about 75% as sweet. Therefore 33% 
more would have to be used to obtain the 


sugar are 


same sweetness. 
9.—False. 
salt rising bread are obtained when this 
type of bread is proofed at 110° F. 
10.—True. Fermentation is speeded up 
due to the lactic acid in the buttermilk. 
11. 
chocolate requires that it 
less than 50% fat. 
12.—False. 
for moisture content in bread is 38%. 
13.—False. 
unbleached flour will produce greater 
Bleaching strengthens the flour, 
thereby reducing spread. 
14.—True. 
ered a good procedure to use. 


Best results when making 


bitter 
not 


True. The standard for 


contain 
The government standard 
Everything being equal, 
spread. 


At one time it was consid- 
However, 
in general this practice has been discon- 
tinued due to the fact that the results 
obtained were uncertain and irregular 
fermentation was likely to result. 

15.—True. <A_ relative humidity of 
about 80-85% should be maintained in 
the proof box. 

16.—False. Excellent results may be 
obtained without the use of cream of 
tartar by allowing the dough to rest 
overnight in a cool place. Cream of 
tartar does help to condition the dough, 
but the natural increase in acidity in the 
dough during the resting period has the 
same action. 

17.—True. When the dried albumen 
has been properly manufactured, we have 
found that very goods results will be 
obtained. 

18.—False. In order to produce the 
best results, flour should be stored at 
about 68-75° F. 

19.—False. A quart measure will hold 
about 44-48 egg yolks of average size. 

20.—True. The government standard 
reads as follows: “Baking powder is the 
leavening agent produced by the mixing 
of an acid reacting material and sodium 
bicarbonate, with or without starch or 
flour. It yields not less than 12% of 
available carbon dioxide.” Most baking 
powders sold possess an available car- 
bon dioxide strength somewhat higher 
than the minimum required by law. 


CROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake vw ith 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mis At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 

—— 


DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywhvre 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATO CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureat 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ul. 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROU}N’’ 


ALFALFA MEAI. 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 





PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exc! n8® 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, )'0- 
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New Wartime Course 
Opens at Siebel 


“Keep ‘em Baking” is the theme of 
bakers in the armed forces as well as in 
dvilian life. The Siebel Institute of 
Technology is doing its part by continu- 
ing its educational activities in the baking 
industry. In World War I, the Siebel 
Institute also was actively engaged in 
training men in the science of baking. 

Even though a large percentage of 
men of school age are in the armed 
forces, there are many in deferred clas- 
sifications. Some of these may expect 
induction within the year, even those who 
may have dependent children. 

Realizing the hardship on the families, 
were their income to be reduced to that 
of a private in the Army, these men are 
interested in specialized bakery training 
to equip themselves to qualify for higher 
ratings in the baking division of the 
Quartermaster corps. In doing so, their 
services also are more valuable to Uncle 
Sam. 

Although the course has always been 
open {o women, not as many have taken 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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advantage of it as present circumstances 
justify. Opportunities for women in this 
field are not limited as has been true 
in the past. 

The spring course in baking and mill- 
ing technology will open on March 8. 
Classes will be limited to 18 students as 
usual. Indications point to another rep- 
resentative group from all over the coun- 
try. Full details regarding the course 
will be sent upon request. Address, Sie- 
bel Institute of Technology, Dept. R 


954, Montana Street, Chicago, III. 
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ZONING OF MILK TRUCK 
USE MAY SET PATTERN 


A significant order that may set a 
pattern for pooling and zoning of local 
trucking operations was issued by the 
Office of Defense Transportation recently, 
affecting a part of the milk industry in 
Missouri and Arkansas. It was the first 
such order under a new procedure, and 
will effect a saving of more than 1,500,- 
000 truck miles annually, the ODT said. 


The new procedure, established under 





the so-called Small Business Concerns 
Act of 1942, was agreed upon by the 
ODT, the War Production Board and 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. It is designed to further safeguard 
farmers and others from prosecution un- 
der the anti-trust laws when engaging 
in group action to conserve transporta- 
tion in the interest of the war effort. 

As approved, the industry plan consists 
of two sections. The first section re- 
locates milk pick-up routes. Under this 
section of the plan, carriers will com- 
bine and revise their respective routes 
to eliminate nonessential mileage and 
obtain a maximum utilization of their 
equipment. 

The second section provides for the 
zoning of the portion of the same milk- 
shed which serves evaporated milk plants 
operated by the Pet Milk Co. and the 
Carnation Milk Co. In the zoning con- 
templated, producers will be required 
to send milk to the nearest evaporated 
milk plant. However, they will receive 
the same price as formerly for their 
milk and the two plants will receive the 
same quantity of milk as heretofore. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 























“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality Chillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 
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Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








POOR FLOUR MERCHANDISING? 

Dr. Franklin R. Cawl, research and 
sales promotion director for Farm Jour- 
nal, does not seem to think highly of 
the flour industry’s merchandising. Be- 
fore a recent marketing conference of 
the American Management Association 
he warned that “if the millers of the 
country are not going to go after the 
home market in an energetic way, it 
would seem from the signs we already 
see, that it would behoove them to find 
other products like plastics and rubber 
to make out of their product and be 
ready to give them to the public when 
this period is over.” 

Dr. Cawl’s study of farm buying hab- 
its, he said, had disclosed that there had 
been a general falling off in demand 
for those types of flour requiring the 
use of sugar, chiefly all-purpose and 
cake flour, but no falling off in pancake 
or waffle flours or in the ready-mixed 
flours which do not require sugar. 

“While the rationing of sugar is a large 
factor in the decline of flour sales,” he 
explained, “there are two others which 
should be considered. First, many wom- 
en have entered industry and no longer 
have time for making all the bread, cakes 
and pastries they once did. Second, farm 
women, who have been the largest users, 
have had to change their work to some 
extent by doing more outside work tu 
make up for the lack of ordinary farm 
labor. To be sure, bread deliveries to 
the home have been cut to some extent, 
but so far it seems to be convenient 
enough to obtain all the bread and baked 
goods necessary either by wagon or at the 
store. The purchase of ready baked 
bread has not declined on the farm. It 
is really showing a slight tendency to 
advance. If this situation continues, it 
is going to convert many previous flour 
users to permanent use of ready made 
goods long before they can get back to 
normal housekeeping. 

“Conditions of this kind, which exist 
in many industries, throw definite chal- 
lenge to the manufacturers. In this case 
there should be advertising involving the 
theme that every loaf of bread, every 
biscuit, every cake and every cooky 
baked at home releases manpower for 
war purposes and makes a product ever 
so much more tasty for the hungry 
worker coming home. New recipes with 
less sugar, less butter and fewer eggs 
should be developed by manufacturers as 
they are in the farm kitchen and at farm 
publications. Remember, flour is not on 
the restricted list yet, and could be pro- 
moted energetically to the profit of the 
whole flour industry.” 

We asked Dr. Cawl to elaborate a 
bit on his thesis, and this he does in 
the following obliging paragraphs: 


“If you will look at the history of the 
various flour companies you will see that 
those interested in their growth and devel- 


opment have been millers and not merchan- 
disers. They have been interested in the 
production of wheat and the manufacturing 
processes involved in turning it into flour. 
The public and its problems were secondary. 

“Further, they have been very, very com- 
petitive within the flour industry and have 
not looked at the picture of flour vs. other 
food commodities or any other commodity 
for which the consuming public could spend 
its money. They have been so afraid of 
each other that they never jeined forces, 
like the automotive manufacturers, for the 
general good of the industry. They have 
accepted for a long time the thought that 
they were in a declining market. They 
haven't even put up the battle the ice peo- 
ple did. The ice industry finally put up 
quite a battle, but it was too late. It need 
not be too late for the milling industry. 

“The milling industry has long been too 
far away from its ultimate users. Only 
very recently have these companies started 
to develop real market research activities. 
They have kept sales figures of a sort, but 
that is not the type of dynamic work of 
which I am talking. It rarely brings into 
play imagination and those responsible are 
rarely in a strategic enough position to do 
anything even if they had an idea, 

“Let us look at the situation right now. 
Flour is not on the restricted list and prob- 
ably will not have to be rationed, yet what 
is being done to direct the public’s attention 
to it as a sustaining squrce of food no mat- 
ter how many other things are removed 
from their horizon? It takes a chain store 
organization like the American Store Co. 
here in Philadelphia to put on a trolley 
car card campaign to tell the public that 
flour is a commodity that can be used 
freely, to show that flour sales can be 
upped and manufactured bread sales low- 
ered. 

“Flour companies say that they cannot do 
anything because their margin is so small 
that it will not permit promotion. If true, 
it goes back pretty much to the competitive 
condition within the industry. Other busi- 
nesses with a stake as big as the millers 
have did not let themselves get into this 
position. It is probable that the old psy- 
chology of having a product from which the 
staff of life was made has helped this con- 
dition to develop. 

“Now let us turn in the other direction 
a moment. Commercially manufactured 
goods from flour have developed quite rap- 
idly and the living conditions of today and 
tomorrow point to the fact that they may 
keep right on developing. However, any 
miller will tell you that he could not exist 
if he had to depend on the sales made to 
bakers and other wholesale firms alone. He 
must maintain a relationship between con- 
sumer purchases and wholesale sales in 
order to make a profit. 

“Further, we know that unfavorable pub- 
licity has been given bread as a whole and 
white bread in particular. Movements like 
this could never get under way in indus- 
tries more nearly geared to the times than 
flour. The public actually does not feel any 
impelling need for flour as a vital material 
in a well rounded diet. Fact is that they 
are learning more and more to get along 
without it. This is merely because the flour 
manufacturers have not shown the public 
how their product fits in with today’s living 
and made them want it more than any 
other foced product for which they could 
spend their money. 

“And now we come to the after-war 
period. There has been a tremendous im- 
petus during the last few years to the study 
of agricu’tural products for basic raw ma- 
terial in manufacturing numerous products. 
We all know of Ford's studies and the Che- 
murgic Council's activities, but even these 
are not the limit to such activities. Such 
studies and developments have made it evi- 
dent, however, that industry will look to 
agriculture, when the heavy feeding period 
is over, for much more of its raw materials 
than ever before. Agriculture with its re- 
cent development in mechanization and the 
very much increased mechanization which 
will take place because of this war, will be 
able to deal with industry better than ever 
before. : 

“Because of apparent existing barriers in 
the minds of millers, because of past his- 
tory and because of the very swiftly moving 
tempo of the present, I suggested that com- 
panies in the flour business might find it 
more profitable and in keeping with their 
own mental development to think in terms 
of new products to make from their raw 
commodity that would let them expand 
rather than shrink.” 


What it all seems to add up to is that 
Dr. Cawl—who so far as we know is a 
totally disinterested critic—not only 
thinks the flour industry is doing a 
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poor job of merchandising but is un- 
aware of the magnificent opportunity 
that wartime developments have placed 
before it to do a better one. This looks 
interesting enough to print—but we just 
don’t aim to get into an argument 
about it. 


. . «. Bakers, it appears, have all 
along been committing a misdemeanor— 
they have been keeping secret books and 
records. As, of course, they might be 
expected to do since they are private en- 
terprises in the real if waning era of the 
profit motive. But now, Consumer's 
Guide, the Department of Agriculture’s 
free publication that goes on even though 
its Consumers’ Counsel is no more, loud- 
ly ah-hah’s: “No more secrecy about 
books and records of bakers. Not only 
must they be kept in good order, but all 
records must be open to inspection by the 
government.” ... We do not know what 
malfeasances and seditious acts have been 
committed against the public order upon 
the pages of those secret bakery books, 
but we suspect that the crimes—if any— 
were mostly those of poor bookkeeping 
and faulty cost accounting, with scarce- 
ly any treason, mayhem or even whodun- 
nit. And if anyone is to benefit from 
the airing it is most likely to be the 
baker. 

The radio lady this morning said she 
had some important information on how 
to make shoes last, and it was authentic 
“because it came right from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” That's how far 


we have traveled, gentlemen, along the 


trail of bureaucracy. A thing is to be be- 
lieved and accepted because it comes 
from those who govern—and (are we not 
to assume?) only when it is from that 
source; for by converse implication, if a 
profit-motived, predatory shoe manufac- 
turer should advise us it would be a 
clear case of caveat emptor since what 
he said would be in his own Selfish in- 
terest, not ours. You may believe this if 
you like. We don't. 


Somehow or other the caption on our 
front cover picture last week got left 
off. This fretted us for a while. But 
as the days wore on no one wrote in to 
complain, or to ask, so we had to assume 
that the mansion at Mount Vernon needs 
no more of a labeling than does the 
familiar face of its great occupant. 

S Ss 

If you think you have any reason to 
be bowed down by ration books, know 
that in Sweden there are 25 of them for 
each person. The story comes to us of 
a@ woman with a family of 14 to care for 
having to take 350 ration books with her 
when she goes to do her shopping. 


LONGEST SUBSCRIBER. — When 
Mr. George P. Sexauer, of George P. 
Sexauer & Son, grain, seeds and poultry 
feeds, Brookings, S. D., died the other 
day THe NorTHwestern MILter lost its 
champion subscriber. There were a good 
many older continuous subscriptions on 
the books—several dating to 1885, which 
was only a dozen years after the jour- 
nal’s founding—but Mr. Sexauer was the 
longest paid-up subscriber. The matter 
stands thus: 

In May, 1941, Mr. Sexauer wrote us 
that he had been a reader of Tue 
NorTHWEsTeRN Mitver continuously for 
half a century. He enclosed « check 
to cover the ‘next 10 years! Said he: 

“I always liked Tae Nortruwesrerx 
Mitter’s style of writing, especially the 
editorials, which are along sound, sane, 
progressive lines. This journal has done 
more for the flour industry of the United 
States than any other journal in exist- 
ence. It has been a good fighter, and 
has brought to a successful finish many 
a battle for what it considered right.” 

For these reasons Mr. Sexauer was 
unwilling to take a chance on his sub- 
scription expiring. He hoped that, at 
the end of the renewal period, which 
would round out 60 years, he would be 
writing in to insure another decade of 
good reading. In this he has been dis- 
appointed by the finger of Death, which, 
in spite of his more than eight decades 
of years, he could not believe was 50 
near to the spot where his name stood 
on the Scroll. But since the subserip- 
tion was in the company’s name, he has 
in a sort of spiritual and fiduciary sense 
prevailed over both Death and Time, 
for the 60 years will be accomplished, 
and when they are done we shall hope 
that his successors in the business will 
think there is still a sentimental, if not 
a material, reason for keeping the tradi- 
tion unbroken. 

. ... All along we’ve been hearing 
and thinking our armed forces were eat: 
ing a gosh-awful and gosh-delightful 
quantity of food made from wheat flour. 
The army has said so, and the navy has 
said so. We've even seen figures indi- 
cating that the per capita consumption 
was way above that of civil life. 

But now comes a news release from the 
war department’s bureau of public rela- 
tions telling all about what soldiers ea! 
and it says that on Feb. 18, picked 4s * 
sample day, the master menu called for 
30 Ibs of bread and 19 Ibs of flour for 
100 men. Unless our arithmetic is ® 
wrong as it generally is when we Sigur 
our own income tax this works out at 
Ib of flour per man per day or 139 Ibs 
per year. The current civilian per 
ita consumption is 154 Ibs per year. - - ° 
Looks as if the boys in uniform must 
getting more meat and vegetables ths" 
we are. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
TO MILL SOYA FLOUR 


Unit Set Up in Buffalo Plant to Produce 
Low-Fat Flour for 
Baking 


Minneapous, Minn.—The Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. is preparing to 
market a soybean flour. A milling unit 
has been converted in the company’s 
Buffalo mill and will be ready to operate 
about March 15. Capacity is rated at 
150 tons a day. The plant will process 
soybean flakes into a low-fat content 
soybean flour suitable for use in bread 
and other bakery products. 

Although soybean flour is produced by 
a number of soybean crushers, this is 
the first flour milling company to manu- 
facture the product on a large scale. 

Government purchases of soybean flour 
for the army and lend-lease use have 
been extensive. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Association alone has purchased 
more than 30,000,000 lbs for wartime 
purposes. 

Soybean flour for edible purposes has 
expanded considerably under this wartime 
impetus. In 1941, about 30,000 tons were 
produced, most of which went to Great 
Britain under lend-lease. It was recently 
estimated that production would amount 
to about 250,000 tons in the 1942-43 crop 
year. 

In the manufacture of soybean flour, 
selected milling varieties of beans are 
dehulled, debittered and a large part of 
the oil removed. These processed beans 
are then further milled into grits, flakes 
and flour. 

The increasing shortage of meat and 
milk has also brought soybean flour into 
greater prominence as a possible source 
of diversified protein to compensate for 
these shortages. Suggestions have been 
made that a percentage of the product 
be made a compulsory ingredient in bread 
during the war. It is reported that one 
of the large baking companies is now 
using a small percentage of soybean flour 
to ascertain public reaction. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER WHEAT 
PRICES SEEN FOR MARCH 


Manuarran, Kansas.—Slightly higher 
wheat prices are expected during the 
first part of March-with steady to lower 
prices during the latter part of the month, 
according to the Kansas Agricultural 
Situation Bulletin put out by Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. The princi- 
pal bullish factor in the wheat market 
is the pressure by the farm bloc in Con- 
&tess for higher agricultural prices in 
general. It is probable that they will 
have some success but even though they 
are successful, wheat prices are expected 
to advance only slightly above the point 
where producers may redeem their wheat 
under loan without loss. 

The disappearance of wheat during the 
crop year 1942-43 is expected to be about 
30% greater than during the average 
of the three preceding crop years. How- 
‘ver, even though the actual disappear- 
ance is as great as estimated, the carry- 
over on July 1 is expected to be the larg- 
est on record. There is a large quantity 
of wheat now held on farms and in ele- 
vators which must be sold to make room 
for the new crop. 

This wheat has been held rather tight- 
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ly up to this point in anticipation of 
higher prices but as the maturity date 
of federal loans—April 30—and as the 
new harvest season approach these hold- 
ers will become increasingly more 
anxious to sell. Present indications are 
that an advance of only 1@3c over the 
loan rate plus the accumulated charges 
is sufficient to cause a heavy increase in 
marketings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Food Group Asks “Work 


or Fight” Clarification 


New York, N. Y.—The Food Industry 
War Committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of all branches of food processing 
and distribution, has asked for a clari- 
fication of the administration’s “Work 
or Fight” order. The committee wants 
to make clear that these industries rank 
with armaments in importance in the 
war program in order to prevent an 
exodus of workers that threatens the en- 
tire distribution structure. The 
mittee has also asked for the creation 
of an “articulate and aggressive agency” 
to push civilian claims for a fair pro- 
portion of available foods, and for re- 
forms and simplification of rationing 
procedure to bring about a fairer dis- 
tribution of supplies for civilians. 

The committee will maintain national 
headquarters in Washington as a clear- 
ing house for contacts with government 
agencies, and will set up regional ad- 
visory boards, representative of the va- 
rious divisions of the food industry. 

Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods Corp., is head of the group’s ex- 
ecutive committee, which includes among 
others Paul S. Willis, president Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, and R. M. 
Kiefer, secretary-manager National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA Bars “Fastened” 
Sales to Avoid Ceilings 


The Office of Price Administration 
has put its foot down on “fastened” sales 
that get around price ceilings. 

John C. Weigel, regional OPA admin- 
istrator, threatened prosecution in trans- 
actions such as the sale of a used corn 
picker with a live pig at a price greatly 
in excess of the ceiling price for the 
picker plus the market value of the pig. 

In a letter to farm auctioneers, Mr. 
Weigel said business license revocation, 
fine, imprisonment and liability for triple 
damages face offenders. 

“It is unlawful,” he said, “to sell an 
item covered by ceiling price together 
with another item not subject to price 
control, thereby making the sale of con- 
trolled pieces contingent upon the pur- 
chase of the other item.” 
—————————E 

24 MILLS NOW GRINDING 
WHEAT FOR ALCOHOL 
The Commodity Credit Corp. es- 

timates that approximately 15,000,- 

000 bus of wheat will be used dur- 

ing the first quarter of 1943 for the 

production of granular flour for al- 
In all, 24 milling 
companies have contracts with dis- 
tilleries for the production of gran- 
ular flour, the Millers National Fed- 
eration reveals. 


cohol distilleries. 
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NEW BREAD INGREDIENT LEVELS 
WHEN POSSIBLE, COMMITTEE TOLD 


Director of Food Distribution Promises Action When Supplies of 
Shortening, Sugar and Milk Permit—Bakery Advisory Com- 


mittee Discusses Slicing for Restaurants and Manpower 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Mem- 
bers of the Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee were told at their meeting 
with Food Administration officials Feb. 
25 in the Department of Agriculture that 
helpful amendments to Food Order No. 
1 will be authorized just as soon as 
supplies of lard, sugar and milk are 
available. The assurance was given by 
Roy F. Hendrickson, director of the 
Food Distribution Administration, who 
described the government’s disposition 
to remove any hardship on industry in 
making the food orders workable. No 
specific information was vouchsafed by 
Director Hendrickson of the govern- 
ment’s members of the 
committee seemed impressed that some 
remedial changes would shortly be au- 
thorized. 


intention, but 


Among the recommendations offered 
by committee members was a vigorous 
protest against the practice of scoring 
or slice marking of loaves of bread, 
which they hoped would be immediately 
abandoned; a suggestion that all slicing 
of bread should be stopped on March 18; 
and the request that prompt relief should 
be extended to all plants which are now 
experiencing difficulty in retaining their 
help because of the selective service 
system’s operation. 

Attempts should be made, the bakery 
representatives said, to show that the 
processing and distribution of food is as 
important as its production. It was 
strongly urged that the Department of 
Agriculture emphasize the importance of 
retaining skilled workers in the bread in- 
dustry so it would be recognized gen- 
erally that these workers, who cannot 
be replaced by others, weré engaged in 
an essential war industry. 

The bakery executives expressed the 
hope that Food Order No. 1 would not 
continue after March 18 to allow deliv- 
ery of sliced bread to restaurants and 
other institutions serving meals, provid- 
ing buyers accept delivery of not less 
than 20 lbs. Restaurants, hotels, insti- 
tutions and commissaries are bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Food Admin- 
istration to continue the 20-lb delivery 
of sliced bread, maintaining that slicing 
equipment cannot be obtained, because 
of the steel-scarcity. 

Bakers are opposed to giving up their 
own machinery or ‘leasing it and point 
out that much of their equipment would 
not be suitable for restaurant use. Simi- 
larly, they feel that after the war bread 
slicing again will be demanded by con- 
sumers, and they want to hold on to their 
equipment. Some compromise arrange- 
ment may be authorized by the Food 
Administration so that large war plants 
with cafeteria service and army and navy 
establishments will be able to continue 
the slicing operations. 

Other industry problems were dis- 
cussed at the industry committee meet- 
ing, centering around the wrapping of 
bread, whether sliced or unsliced; as- 
sistance in obtaining repair and mainte- 
nance equipment for plants which urgent- 
ly need additional supplies and replace- 
menis; the bookkeeping problems of 


discounts and premiums, and the desir- 
ability of providing more nutritious prod- 
ucts through the government assisting in 
supplying needed ingredients through 
some priority or allocation system to the 
trades. 

R. H. Black, assistant chief of the 
grain products section of Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, presided, and offi- 
cial representatives of the army, navy, 
WPB and OPA were present, as well 
as John McCarthy, Sterling Donaldson 
and Eugene Quigg, of the bakery section. 


-————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Condensation Extractor 
for Flour Cars Proves 
Efficient in Operation 

Cuicaco, Inn.—W. E. Albright, vice 
president, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co., Chicago, has received many favor- 
able reports from bakers and railroad 
officials concerning shipment of flour 
from Kansas City and Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, in cars that were equipped with his 
“condensation extractor.” 

Ten cars of flour from the Larabee 
mill at Kansas City were loaded with 
temperatures around 2° below zero, and 
the flour temperature of 88°, and 
shipped on Jan. 25. The day before 
three cars were shipped from the mill 
at Hutchinson with temperatures rang- 
ing from 34 to 51° above zero. All of 
the cars were equipped with 8 to 12 
condensation extractors, were 
shipped to Jacksonville, Fla., Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati, Toledo, Flint and De- 
troit. These cars were in transit and 
on track from 7 to 18 days, and all of 
the flour was received in good condi- 
tion, according to testimony received by 
Mr. Albright from the bakers and rail- 
road officials. The cars while in transit 
went through heavy rains and snow- 
storms, with temperatures ranging from 
below zero to 50 and 60° above. In- 
formation received by Mr. . Albright 
showed the weight of the condensation 
extracted in these cars ranged from 6 
lbs..7 .0z .te 11 Ibs 9 oz, and the various 
extraction units were only partly used, 
and would have been effective several 
days longer. 

The “condensation extractor,” .an_ in- 
vention by Mr. Albright, is a simple de- 
vice. It contains nearly 1 lb of calcium 
chloride in cheese cloth, which collects 
the moisture and allows it to drip into 
a spongelike mass of tissue paper. These 
units are nailed to the walls at the top 
of the car, and it is claimed that they 
will keép flour dry for several weeks 
under extreme changes of temperature 
and weather. 


and 
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TWIN CITY BAKERS ALLIED 
CLUB PLANS ARE DISCUSSED 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Plans for assist- 
ing the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
in their May war conference were out- 
lined at a meeting of the Twin City AI- 
lied Club at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, Feb. 26. The allied club will pro- 
vide registered bakers with the dinner 
which will be part of the one-day pro- 
gram this year. 
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Dr. Theodore Sedimayr 
. in charge of manufacture... 


Dr. Theodore Sedimayr, formerly vice 
president in charge of research of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., since 1940, has been 
elected vice president in charge of manu- 
facture, purchasing and traffic, and a di- 
rector, to succeed the late John W. Luce. 
Dr. Sedimayr has been an important figure 
in the organization’s research and pro- 
duction since he joined The Fleischmann 
Malting Co., as superintendent of manu- 
facture in 1913, and is credited with a 
number of significant technical develop- 
ments. A native of Hungary, he was as- 
sistant professor of fermentation chem- 
istry at the University of Munich and 


erhonal & 


NO BREAD FOR MILLER’S 
DAUGHTER 


Surrounded by the staff of life, J. C. 
Regier, president of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., regrets he cannot 
supply the breadstuff needs of his 
daughter, Mrs. Harold Ratzlaff, wife of 
a medical missionary in India. Her most 
recent letter said their station at Champa 
was wholly without flour and that calls 
to Bombay and Calcutta brought word 
none could be furnished. 


HOME FROM RESORT 

John K. Pickerill, president of the 
Clyde (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
visited old friends on the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, en route home from a 
two months’ stay at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to regain his health. 


MAGILLS AT PALM SPRINGS 

Ward Magill, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is taking a few 
weeks’ vacation at Palm Springs, Cal., 
with Mrs. Magill. 


VISITS WITH SON 


E. J. Derst, Derst Baking Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., was in Atlanta with his 
son, Edward J. Derst, Jr., who enlisted 
in the Coast Guard at Fort McPherson. 


AT TEXAS PLANTS 


J.S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, president 
of the southwestern division of General 
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Chester A. Barth 
...+ general sales manager... 


production expert for several of Europe’s 
great breweries before coming to the 
United States in 1905 to take charge of 
production at a large Chicago malting 
company. He became general manager 
of the Fleischmann Malting Co. two 
years after joining the company. He has 
been active in the manufacturing division 
of Standard Brands and its foreign af- 
filiations since the company absorbed the 
Fleischmann units. 

Chester A. Barth, newly elected vice 
president and general sales manager of 
Standard Brands, Inc., was formerly vice 
president and general sales manager of 


Mills, Inc., has returned from a trip to 
company plants in Amarillo and Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


GROCERS’ CONVENTION 

Claude Alexander, sales manager for 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., at- 
tended the convention of the Texas 


Wholesale Grocers Association held in 
Fort Worth. 


FORTNIGHT IN PHOENIX 


Ralph Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Sowden are in Phoenix, Ariz., 
for a couple of weeks. 


YOUTHFUL WARDEN 


Youngest air raid warden in Wichita 
is Tommy Hawkins, age 14, high school 
student and son of Wiley T. Hawkins, 
division sales manager for. the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. 


CALIFORNIA TRIP 


Phil Orth, head of the Phil Orth Co., 
Milwaukee bakers’ supply house, is leav- 
ing March 15 with Mrs. Orth, to visit 
their son, Philip, and his wife, in West 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOUSES ARE SCARCE 


Austin Morton, central states sales 
manager for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, stopped 
at Kansas City for a day last week on 
his way back home from the territory. 








Philip 8. Lord 
. Standard Brands field sales manager . 


the company’s Pacific Coast area. Mr. 
Barth has been with the company since 
June 1942. Well known sales and devel- 
opment executive, he was formerly ad- 
vertising director of the Dr. Pepper Co., 
in Dallas, Texas. Prior to that he was 
western divisional sales manager of 
Frankfort Distilleries and also was for- 
merly assistant sales manager of Best 
Foods, Inc. 

Philip S. Lord, formerly Philadelphia 
regional manager of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has been named field sales manager 
of the company. Mr. Lord became as- 
sociated. with the Fleischmann Co., in 
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Peter Turner 


. a feed mill manager . 


Chicago, immediately after leaving the 
University of Illinois in 1921, and con- 
tinued on the sales staff in Kalamazoo, 
New York, and Philadelphia until his 
present advancement to the post of field 
sales manager. 

Peter Turner has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly established Glidden 
Feed Mills, a division of the Glidden 
Co. Operation of the plant in Indian- 
apolis began a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Turner previously was president of Old 
Fort Mills, Inc., Marion, Ohio, and be- 
fore that sales manager of Allied Mills, 
Inc., at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Obthewise 


He said housing congestion at Salina is 
fully as bad as it is in the industrial 
sections of the country. 


VACATION IN WEST 


William M. Steinke, vice president of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
left this week for a two weeks’ vacation 
in the West. 


IN HOSPITAL 

Gene B. DuBois, sales representative 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis, is in a hospital there undergo- 
ing treatment for an ulcerous condition 
of the stomach. 


AT EASTERN BRANCHES 


Howard W. Files, vice president and 
sales manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co.,. Minneapolis, is visiting the eastern 
branch offices of the company. 


WITH LOUISIANA TRADE 


Elmo Sleight, assistant director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is visiting the Louisiana trade. 


SOUTHERN TRIP 


S. O. Smith, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla., was in Atlanta vis- 
iting with the trade. He was en route 
home after a trip to the Carolinas. 


YOUNG ORATOR 


Frederic F. Flach, son of George R. 
Flach, president of Broenniman Co., 


Inc., New York, won the gold medal in 
an oratorical contest in which the eight 
Jersey City high schools participated. 
His topic was “America, the Land of 
Promise,” and he will represent the city 
in the county contest to be held March 11. 


IN MANHATTAN 

Fred J. Lingham, president, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., was among 
the visitors at the New York offices of 
Tue Norruwestern Mirier. Dwight K. 
Yerxa, vice president and general sales 
manager, Commander Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, also spent several days recently 
among the New York trade. 


FOOD CRISIS A TOPIC 


At the monthly supper meeting of 
the Bakers Club of Philadelphia on 
March 1, Dr. E. L. Nixon, agricultural 
counsellor for the Pennsylvania Chain 
Store Council, spoke on the food crisis, 
following which he conducted a question 
period. 


EASTERN SWING 

William R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Rassell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is making a swing around the eastern 
flour markets. 


VACATION AT SPA 

E. C. Dreyer, head of Dreyer Commis 
sion Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Dreyer 
left last week end. for three weeks ™ 
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Mineral Wells, Texas, where they hope 
to have an uninterrupted vacation. The 
Dreyers have been called back early 
from their vacation often in the last few 

, sometimes because of sickness and 
once or twice because of feed meetings 
of unusual importance. 


VISITING FRIENDS 

L. A. Laybourn, head of the grain 
department of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, visited old friends in Kan- 
sas City last week. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Floyd Owens, Chicago manager for 
the International Milling Co., is visiting 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Walter Callen, of the Callen Bakery, 
Windber, Pa., was. elected first vice 
president of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Windber. 


-_— <« xk x * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


«kk OS® 


Not unexpectedly, but somewhat sud- 
denly, the “To My Son” institutional ad- 
vertising of the Bay State Milling Co., 
appearing on page 19 of this issue, be- 
comes intimately significant to the family 
of Frank J. Allen, Winona, Minn., vice 
president of the company, whose 18-year- 
old son Edward M., a freshman at Carle- 
ton College and a member of the College 
Army Reserve, has received orders to 
report at Fort Snelling, Minn., on 
March 13, 








* 

Lt. Fred Wolf, Jr., president of the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
spent the past week visiting his family 
before reporting for duty with the navy 
in Washington. He completed a course 
at a naval school in..Rhode Island. 

* 

Robert Cowan, son of C. C. Cowan, 
owner and manager of the Southland 
Mill & Elevator, Nashville blending 
plant, has passed his examination for 
the Naval Air Corps V-5 program and 
will be called into the service in July 
when he reaches his 18th birthday. 

* 

Anthony Wolicki, who was engaged in 
the operation of the Lorane Bakery at 
Birdsboro, Pa., with his father, Michael 
Wolicki, has been promoted from cor- 
poral to sergeant in his unit of para- 
troops at Fort Benning, Ga. He en- 
tered the army May 1, 1942. 
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J. GEORGE SMITH 


J. George Smith, 69, president of the 
Community Baking .Co., Cumberland, 
Md, died in Memorial Hospital there 
Feb. 22 after a protracted illness. He 
and his brother, Frank E. Smith, started 
in business as the Smith Baking Co. 31 
years ago and later by a merger with 
the Wilson Bakery and Street Bakery 
changed over to the Community Baking 
Co.~ Since the merger Mr. Smith had 
been president. He was active in vari- 
0s civic matters and prominent in Ma- 
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sonic circles. He was a director of the 
Peoples Bank of Cumberland; a mem- 
ber of the board of the Rotary Club and 
for many years a director of ‘he Cum- 
berland Chamber of Commerce. His 
widow, three daughters, two brothers, 
Frank E. and Charles Smith, and four 
sisters survive. 


FRED F. BARKOW 


Fred F. Barkow, 57, for the past 14 
years a flour broker in Milwaukee, and 
identified with the industry since about 
1918, died Feb. 22. He was sales man- 
ager for the Atlas Flour Mitls, Milwau- 
kee, from 1918 to 1929. Prior to join- 
ing Atlas he had been general agent for 
the Ann Arbor road. 


PAUL E. SCHOENECK 


Paul E. (Jack) Schoeneck, 41, who, 
with his brother, Milton, had operated 
the Lincoln Bakery in Milwaukee for 
the past 15-years, died Feb. 21. Sur- 
vivors are his brother, now in the U. S. 
Army, three sisters, one other brother 
and his father. 


GEORGE F. UECKE 


George F. Uecke, vice president of 
Rahtjen, Truss & Heider Co., Milwau- 
kee bakery supply firm, died Feb. 25 at 
his home at the age of 69. He had been 
associated with the company for more 
than 80 years. 


J. F. McELVAIN 

J. F. McElvain, formerly president of 
the Moffatt Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
for the last few years with Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., died Feb. 27. 
He was 71 years old. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WOODEN BARREL PRIORITIES 
SET BY NEW WPB ORDER 


Wooden barrels for flour are affected 
by a new WPB order (P-140), which 
establishes a priority system for outer 
wooden containers. The order sets up 
five categories of preference, but does 
not include civilian flour barrels among 
them. 

In order to assure adequate distribu- 
tion of shipping containers for the pack- 
aging of military and civilian products, 
producers and shippers of mi‘itary com- 
bat equipment, lend-lease materials, 
foods, and many other essential items 
are assigned high preference ratings for 
the procurement of shipping containers. 

The order (P-140) issued by the di- 
rector general for operations, covers all 
outer wooden containers which are made 
from lumber, veneer, plywood or staves, 
and outer shipping containers which are 
made from corrugated or solid fiber. It 
also includes parts such as shooks, cleats, 
staves, veneer, plywood, corrugated or 
solid fiber which are cut to size for these 
containers. 

Highest ratings may be applied as fol- 
lows: 

AA-1 for containers for U. S. military 
combat items such as aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, armament and weapons, tanks, vehi- 
cles, emergency rations, certain canned 
foods and medical supplies. 

AA-2X for containers for other mili- 
tary items, for lend-lease products, for 
export shipment, and for foods set aside 
for purchase by government agencies 
under government order. 

These products are not the only essen- 
tial products being produced, but they 
will not require all of the containers 
produced. Accordingly, there will be 
millions of containers available for prod- 





ucts which are not listed. If a producer 
or shipper experiences difficulty in se- 
curing containers without a rating, he 
may apply for a rating on Form PD-802. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 

New York, N. Y.—On Jan. 21 bank- 
ruptcy petition was listed as filed against 
the Golden Cup Baking Co., Inc., whole- 
sale bakers of Jamaica, L. I., by J. & 
L.. Adikes, Inc., for $1,028; American 
Malt Co., $100, and Marshall Kirby & 
Co., Inc., for $534. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DR. ANCEL KEYS DISCUSSES 
VITAMINS AT MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The February 
meeting of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists was held in conjunction with the 
convention of the Minnesota Institute of 
Cereal Chemistry, at the Minnesota 
Union, on the campus of the university, 
Feb. 26. 

The speaker, Dr. Ancel Keys, of the 
laboratory of physiological hygiene, in 
discussing dietary problems, touched on 
the growing shortage of food and the 
part that proper food intake plays in 
maintaining the morale of the civilian 
and armed forces. Continued research 
is necessary, he said, to fully under- 
stand human vitamin requirements. 
Available foods must be used more effi- 
ciently, to supply the required amounts 
of minerals, vitamins, proteins, etc., to 
build up maximum resistance to infec- 
tion and disease. The synthetic vitamin 
business has grown into a $200,000,000 
industry, but this is only the beginning, 
Dr. Keys intimated. 

An invitation was extended to those 
present to attend the annual convention 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in St, Louis this summer. The 
ODT put it up to the association to de- 
cide whether a convention this year was 
essential, and the directors voted that 
it was. 

The meeting closed with a showing of 
early convention movies taken by Leslie 
R. Olsen, of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 








@ SWABBING DOWN @ 





C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., falls to, in the pic- 
ture, as a member of the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, auxiliary police force. With 
Father Charles E. Wilcox, Episcopal 
minister (on his left), he is swabbing 
down the deck after a weekly drill. 
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PERMANENT CEILINGS 
FOR CORN DISCUSSED 


OPA Meets With Grain Trade Repre- 
sentatives in Chicago to Dis- 
cuss Any Adjustments 


Permanent price ceilings on corn were 
under consideration at a meeting in Chi- 
cago on March 2 between representa- 
tives of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the grain trade. The perma- 
nent ceiling order on corn has been draft- 
ed by the OPA, but the conference with 
grain industry members was considered 
desirable before its provisions are offi- 
cially announced in order to allow for 
adjustments. 

The temporary corn price ceiling will 
expire March 13. It will be replaced by 
the permanent order on or before that 
date, or extended until the permanent or- 
der. can be perfected. 

The temporary ceiling reflects parity to 
farmers, including benefit payments, as 
of Dec. 15. Parity on that date was 
9914c bu at the farm. The ceiling price 
on cash sales at Chicago on this basis is 
$1.02. If benefit payments were left out 
of consideration, the price in Chicago 
would be $1.11 bu. 

As of Feb. 15, however, corn parity 
is up to $1.02 at the farm, equal to about 
$1.14 at Chicago without figuring in bene- 
fit payments, or $1.05 if they are included. 

Trade sentiment developed at the meet- 
ing for setting the permanent ceiling at 
full parity, in order to avoid further 
amendments if Congress enacts the 
Bankhead bill, which would eliminate 
consideration of benefit payments in fig- 
uring price ceilings. It is considered 
that the bill has a good chance of being 
adopted. 

The permanent ceilings, it was believed, 
will reflect the higher Feb. 15 parity 
price, rather than the Dec. 15 figure. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE B. NORRIS, FORMER 
MILLFEED JOBBER, IS DEAD 


George B. Norris, president of the old 
Blaisdell Milling Co., of Minneapolis, at 
one time probably the foremost millfeed 
jobbing concern in the Northwest, died 
Feb. 27 after a long illness. Mr. Norris 
had been actively identified with numer- 
ous Minneapolis activities. In the early 
days, he was local agent for the Traders 
Dispatch, the flour line operated jointly 
by the Nickel Plate and Lehigh Valley 
railroads. Later he became president of 
the Metropolitan National Bank, and 
held that position until the bank was 
merged with the Northwestern National. 
He was head of the company that built 
and operated the Metropolitan Bank 
Building, now known as the Pillsbury 
Building. He also was president of the 
Holland Piano Mfg. Co., and a former 
president of the Despatch Laundry Co. 

Surviving are the widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles A. Lang, and grandson, 
Norris Lang. Mr. Lang is chief engineer 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. Fu- 
neral services were held March 2. 

———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FLOUR IN WARTIME DIETS 

Miss Pauline Girard, eastern represen- 
tative of Wheat Flour Institute, spoke 
on the use of flour in wartime diets over 
radio station WHDH, Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 11. Miss Girard spent the week in 
the Boston area, working with home 
economists and nutrition teachers. 
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¢ THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES + 





WHEAT 


No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Lovis) 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicego) 





No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minnespolis) eet 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kenses City) O—O—O—O—-O—O 





t+ H4— SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minneapolis) 
O—O—O0—-0—-O0—0 _ HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kansas City) 
@200068 66 6 @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Louis) 


FLOUR 
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Soft Wheat Flour 


(Continued from page 9.) 








Family flour prices in Florida, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana were raised to $9.80 
bbl, in Tennessee to $10.05, in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina 
to $10.15, and in North Carolina to $10.25. 

The OPA predicted that the increases 
will have some effect on prices which 
the consumer must pay for crackers, 
biscuits and cakes. This increase will be 
small in the case of cakes, the price 
agency said, but on crackers and cookies, 
where flour is a larger factor in pro- 
duction costs, the increase may eventu- 
ally be greater. In the new cake and 
pastry regulation recently issued, MPR 
319, provision is made for bakers to pass 
on such additional ingredient costs in- 
curred up to April 18, 1948. No cooky 
price adjustment was included in this 
regulation, but the OPA announced that 
such increases would be made for cookies 
in a separate order. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW WAREHOUSE OPENED 
Mitwavukege, Wis.—The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, which has been 
working through local jobbers in the 
past, with stocks of flour at the Ameri- 
can Warehouse Co. and Phil Orth Co., 
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has opened .a branch warehouse in Mil- 
waukee with Ralph Strathy as manager. 
Presently located in temporary quar- 


ters at 1901 West Canal Street, the 
“station” will be removed to a new build- 
ing which will be completed about June 
1 on North 35th Street north of Capitol 
Drive. The new structure will contain 
about 14,000 square feet of space for 
storage of from 50 to 65 carloads of flour 
and feed. WPB approval has been given 
construction of the new building. 

The branch will employ three salesmen 
in addition to Mr, Strathy, and will cover 
an area west to Jefferson, south to the 
illinois-Wisconsin state line, and along 
the lake shore north to the Sheboygan 
district. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





INTERSTATE BAKERIES SHOWS 
BIG GAIN IN NET EARNINGS 

Net income of $617,499 is reported by 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the 
53 weeks ended Jan. 2, 1943, equal to 
$8.85 a share on the preferred stock and 
compares with net income of $352,443, or 
$5.05 a preferred share, in 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 27, 1941. 

R. L. Nafziger, president, reported 
that sales for 1942 totaled $25,891,911, 
an increase of 30.7% over the previous 
year. 

Some $570,691 was expended for fixed 
assets and $366,399 for maintenance and 
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repairs. These expenditures were $105,- 
904 in excess of funds provided by de- 
preciation charges and the sale of prop- 
erty. 

Tax liability was $567,515, which in- 
cluded excess profits taxes carried over 
from the previous two years. Income 
taxes for the preceding year were $136,- 
715. 
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OKLAHOMA CONDITIONS GOOD 

Ox.tanoma Citry, Oxkia.— Wheat is gen- 
erally in good condition according to 
the weekly surveys, and subsoil moisture 
is adequate, although surface moisture 
is needed in many localities. Reports 
of the crop, according to J. L. Yergler, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., are good and 
moisture conditions so far are fairly sat- 
isfactory. Plowing is the general pro- 
gram on farms and the planting of spring 
oats is progressing normally with some 
of the frozen oats fields being replanted 
with other crops. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SAFEWAY STORES’ NET OFF 
Safeway Stores, Inc., preliminary re- 
port for fiscal year ended Dec. 31 shows 
net income of $4,522,595 or $4.06 a com- 


mon share, compared with $5,036,060 or 


$4.91 a common share in 1941. Tax pro- 
visions totaled $5,026,965 against $3,- 
562,039 a year earlier. 
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PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL 
CHANGE FOR CORN MILLERS 


A revised sack differential schedule to 
conform with paragraph 1351-1774 of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 305 has 
been issued by the American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation. 

This differential, which became effec. 
tive Jan. 26, is based on a barrel of 
corn goods packed in two 100-lb cotton 
sacks. To arrive at the price of other 
sizes add or deduct the amount over or 
under basis shown on the schedule. 

For example, to arrive at’ the price 
of 20-lb cotton on contract sold at $3.75 
bbl basis 100’s cotton, simply add 45¢ 
to the basic price and bill the 20-lb cot- 
ton at $4.20 bbl. 

The complete schedule follows: 


COTTON 


*Charge per bbl over bulk price for han- 
dling and packing buyer’s new and used 
packages, per bbl. tDifferential to be added 


or subtracted from basis for packing in 
seller's new bags. 
Weight, Number 
lbs Kind to bbl *Charge 
100 Cotton 0. 2 Ras 
98 Cotton $ .05 under basis. 2 
96 Cotton -15 under basis. 2 nity 
50 Cotton -15 over basis... 4 04 
49 Cotton -10 over basis... 4 04 
48 Cotton Same as basis.. 4 04 
25 Cotton .35 over basis... 8 08 
24 Cotton  .15 over basis... 8 .08 
20 Cotton -45 over basis.:. 10 10 
12 Cotton -50 over basis... 16 16 
10 Cotton .75 over basis... 20 20 
9 Cotton -30 over basis... 20 .20 
6 Cotton  .85 over basis... 32 24 
5 Cotton 1.20 over basis... 40 30 
3 Cotton 1.60 over basis... 64 48 
2 Cotton 2.20 over basis... 80 -60 
50 Paper Same as basis.. 4 04 


49 Paper -05 under basis. 4 04 
48 Paper -15 under basis. 4 04 
25 Paper -15 over basis... 8 08 
24 Paper -05 under basis. 8 .08 
20 Paper -20 over basis... 10 10 
12 Paper -15 over basis... 16 16 
10 Paper -45 over basis... 20 .20 
9 Paper Same as basis.. 20 20 
6 Paper .45 over basis... 32 24 
5 Paper -80 over basis... 40 30 
3 Paper 1.15 over basis... 64 48 
2% Paper 1.70 over basis... 80 -60 
2 Paper 1.90 over basis... 96 12 
1% Paper 2.60 over basis... 128 85 
1 Paper 4.40 over basis... 200 1.30 
200 Wood 1.05 over basis... 1 25 
196 Wood 1.00 over basis... 1 25 
140 Jute -05 under basis... 1.4 
100 Jute -05 over basis... 2 
98 Jute Same as basis.. 2 
96 Jute .10 under basis. . 2 ond 
Additional 
per bbl 
Outside jute envelopes (2 to bbl)...... 45c 
Outside jute envelopes (4 to bbl)...... 60 
Outside cotton envelopes (2 to bbl).... 50c 
Outside fiber containers (4 to bbl)..... 45c 
Outside paper envelopes (4 to bbl).... 35¢ 
Outside paper envelopes (8 to bbl)..... 50c 
Per bbl 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s outside paper, cotton, or jute, 
GRVGIEDED 5 soc thes eedccccdcovceocccce 10¢ 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er's fiber containers ...........+++:: 15e 


1. “Basis” as used in this schedule means 


a barrel of corn products packed in two 
100-lb cotton sacks whether buyer's oF 
seller's. 

2. Seller should reserve the right to sub- 
stitute cotton for jute, or jute for cotton 
sacks, for those specified in the contract, 
as the case may be, and to substitute sacks 
of different construction or material as may 


be necessary by reason of the seller's in- 
ability to procure or have on hand sacks 
of the kind specified in the contract bY 
reason of any priority, allocation, limitation 
or price ceiling order issued by th War 
Production Board or the Office of Price 
Administration or any other governmental 
agency. ‘ 
3. Regular schedule charges as provided 
for packing buyer’s sacks shall apply to all 
contracts booked bulk basis for shipment 


in buyer's sacks. — 


4. All bulk contracts should be 
basis 200 Ibs per bbl. If shipments oa 
made in buyer’s sacks, an allowance — 
Ds 


be made by seller for the 4, 8 or 20 ; 
corn products saved in packing sizes call- 
ing for 196, 192 or 180 lbs per bb! re 


spectively. All adjustments should be fis 
ured at the contract price of the com 
products. : " 

5. If mill is required to buy new sacks 


for buyer’s account when contract is book 
basis bulk, care must be taken that price 
schedule on bags is observed (MPR _ 151). 

6. All transportation costs on all - 
ments of buyer's sacks to the mill, inclu : 
ing freight, express charges, cartage °° — 
cial handling in transit should be paid PY 
the buyer. Where mending is ne — 
actual expense involved should be chars 
by the seller. : 

7. Package sizes not provided for ! 
schedule should not be used. 


n the 
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, ls is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. .. . It is not pleasant to die, either... . Between you who live at 
| home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ... By your actions, 
‘ definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can... then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 





BY HIS DEEDS... 
MEASURE YOURS 








The civilian war Organization needs your help. The Government 
by has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
ee If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

ed it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 
a A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

! sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


~ This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do— now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales brisk part of last 
week, particularly when the wheat market 
jumped and buyers realized the ceiling 
would soon again be the floor too. Sales 
reached 76% of capacity despite a few light 
days, compared with 83% the previous week 
and 21% a year ago. 

Bakers definitely in the market whenever 
they can find a spot in their bakery or in 
their contracts to tuck in some more flour. 
Large and small buyers alike buying far 
ahead into midsummer. Family business 
continues good. Production is above av- 
erage for this time of the year. Clears 
tight and high. Export business relatively 
light because of shipping. 

Quotations, Feb. 27; all bakery flour prices 
hard against the ceilings for every area 
after wheat price rise Feb. 26. Established 
brands family flour $7.75@8, first clears 
$5.10@5.35, second clear $4.85@5, low grade 
$4.75 @4.90. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domestic 
business active, 12 fair, 6 quiet, 2 slow 
and 4 dull. 

Salina: Demand only fair; shipping direc- 
tions good. 

Wichita: Sales 25 to 100%; directions 
from 80 to 100%; quotations steady. 


Hutchinson; Interest shows considerable 
improvement and bookings have expanded. 
Bookings generally moderate, though some 
large lots included. Both bakers and job- 
bers in the market. Shipping directions 
draggy. Prices only a few cents from the 
ceiling. 

Omaha: Sales ranged from 60 to 150% 
of capacity. Largest bookings reported were 
for Feb. 26 when some milis quoted 200% 
of daily capacity. Shipping directions on 
former sales were fair to good. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: family flour quoted a little higher, 
short fancy up to $7.30, standard up to 
$6.70, bakers generally unchanged, short 
patent up. to $6.48, standard up to $6.25. 


Oklahoma City: Stimulated buying 
brought sales to an average of 93%, as 
compared with 45% last week. Bakers took 
by far the larger amount of bookings—78 % 
with 22% taken by the family buyers. All 
sales domestic. Specifications rather slow. 
Operation slightly improved, averaging 69%, 
compared to 65% last week. Prices un- 
changed to slightly higher. Quotations Feb. 
27, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $7.40 
@8.60 bbl, soft wheat short patent flour 
$7.40@8.60, standard patent $7.20@8.20, bak- 
ers extra fancy $6.90@7, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, bakers standard patent $6.70 
@6.80. 

Texas: Volume has increased somewhat, 
possibly one third, apparently due mainly 
to bakers taking hold more freely, and at 
ceiling prices; sales may be 50% of ca- 
pacity with some. Some business going 
right along to the Southeast, but bulk of 
the outlet is in home territory. Practically 
no space available for export shipments. 
Prices steady, unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
26: family flour 48's, extra high patent $7.90 
@8.40, high patent $7.40@7.90, standard 
bakers 98's, 44% or less ash, $6.58, ceiling 
price; first clears, sacked, $5.60@5.70, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The sharp advance in wheat 
last week caused hesitant buyers to rush to 
cover their flour needs for 60 to 90 days 
in advance. There was an upsurge in buy- 
ing the last half of the week, when cash 
wheat prices touched high point since 1937. 
Strength, of course, was due to Senate ac- 
tion favoring opposition to farm price ceil- 
ings below parity. Flour buyers, who hith- 
erto had been on the fence, apparently felt 
they had waited almost too long. 

Strangely enough, the bulk of the busi- 
ness done was with family flour buyers, and 
the car lot and medium-sized wholesale bak- 
ers. The large buyers were not so much 
in evidence. The largest spring wheat sale 
reported was 15,000 bbls, one or two 10,000- 
bbl lots, a few for 5,000 bbls each, and the 
rest one or two car lots. But total book- 
ings by spring wheat mills were the largest 
in some time, amounting to 215% of ca- 
pacity, compared with about 100% a week 
earlier and 24% a year ago. 

All grades of spring clears are in good 
demand and comparatively scarce. Ship- 
ping directions are still fair; but slowing up. 

Quotations, March 2: established brands 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 
@6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat 
$6@6.65. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Fair run 
of routine car lot business until last half 
week, when heavy sales followed favorable 
Senate action on Bankhead bill. Wheat 
advanced 6c bu limit Feb. 26, and trade 
rushed in to buy flour, resulting in best 
sales for some time. Shipping direttions 
have eased off. Brisk demand for millfeed 
at ceiling prices. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Business shows an improvement. 


Sales a little more numerous and, although 


not of large sizes, a fair amount of busi- 
ness’done. Shipping directions good. Fam- 
ily sales normal and deliveries continue 
good. Quotations Feb. 27: spring top patent 
$6.85@7.02, standard patent $6.65@6.82, first 


clear $6.30@6.72, second clear $4, family 
flour $8.50@8.65; hard winter short patent 
$6.70@6.95, 95% patent $6.50@6.85, first 


clear $5.50@6.58; soft winter short patent 
$8.25, standard patent $8.25, first clear $6.60. 


St. Louis: No large parcels reported as 
sold. However, bookings good for car lot 
orders for immediate to 60 days’ shipment. 
Demand for high protein clears heavy, 
prices unchanged. Lower grades in poor 
demand, prices easier. Offerings free. No 
change in the situation of jobbers. Trade 
taking only for present requirements. Ship- 
ping directions good. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
soft wheat baker patent (ceiling price) $6.70 
per bbl, cake flour $8.35, family soft wheat 
short patent $7.80@8.40, straight $7.80@8.40, 
first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat baker pat- 
ent (ceiling price) $6.50@6.68, family short 
patent $7@7.50, 95% $6.50@6.68, first clear 
$5.25@6, spring wheat baker patent, straight 
and 95% $6.68. 


Toledo: Word received Feb. 26 that new 
arrangement had been signed fixing new 
ceiling on soft wheat flour, together with 
ceiling on soft wheat, and at the same 
time with wheat at Chicago advancing the 
5c limit, swinging to new highs in 14 years 
or longer (No. 2 red wheat selling in the 
cash market at $1.64%), all further ac- 
tivity in bidding for wheat and sale of 
flour has been checked for the time being. 
Soft wheat flour millers have been paying 
as much as l6c over Chicago May, 27c rate 
points to New York, which closed Feb. 26 
at $1.46%@1.46%, which would make the 
bid at Toledo $1.68%. Increasing evidence 
that cracker bakers, chain stores and other 
buyers of soft wheat flour have been feel- 
ing concern about their forward supplies, 
and in trying to make additional bookings 
with the mills have been turned down. No 
flour prices available. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Continuous and even growing 
consumer demand caused a renewed demand 
from the bakery trade, which resulted in a 
very fair volume of new orders. Majority 
of orders are for 120 days’ shipment and 
represent apparently a belief on the part of 
the bakers that now is the time to stock 
up their lines as a protection against what- 
ever the future may bring. Market con- 
tinues to be a sellers’ one, with the chief 
problem in production and securing prompt 
transportation. Directions also very good. 
Spring first clears scarce and firm in price. 
Foreign trade, exclusive of lend-lease, rou- 
tine. Quotations, Feb. 27: spring short pat- 
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ent $7.46 bbl, standard patent $7.26, spring 
high gluten $6.45, top family patent $9, first 
clear $6.73, southwestern short patent $7.36, 
pastry $6.95. 


New York: A brisk flurry of business is 
reported as passage of the Bankhead bill 
stimulates flour prices. Sales vary from a 
car-or two to a few thousand barrels, and 
as prices advance during the day and mills 
reach their ceilings contracts are fewer. 
In many cases milis willing to sell only a 
limited amount at bargain prices, and after 
taking this business hold firmly to higher 
figures. Cake flours have also been out of 
the market for some time, and it is felt 
that even raising the ceilings will not 
bring relief to all of these mills, in view of 
the higher grain prices, which still keep 
them above ceilings. Southwesterns are not 
nearly all up to these levels ang an average 
range on the high glutens is $7.25@7.40 and 
standards $7.20@7.35. 


Quotations: spring high glutens $7.58 
(none available); standard patents $7.40 
(sales before advance, $7.20@7.25); clears, 


$7.25@7.28 (sales before advance, $7@7.15); 
southwestern high glutens $7.25@7.58, stand- 
ard patents $7.20@7.38, clears $6.50@6.55. 


Philadelphia: Market irregular early, but 
firm later, and some grades held higher 
at the close. Rather better business report- 
ed than for some time past, but later in 
the week the sharp rise in wheat levels 
adversely affected selling conditions. Most 
mills cautious, some not offering at all, 
while hesitancy on the part of buyers was 
also apparent. Listings largely nominal. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 


7.35, first spring clear $7@7.15; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.35@7.50, 95% $7.25@ 
7.35, soft winter straights nominal. 


Pittsburgh: Sales light, with shipping 
directions fair. New business held to small 
lots, with average sized bakers principal 
buyers. Prices adhere closely to ceiling 
regulations. Bakery business continues brisk 
with increased sales of bread, rolls and 
cakes noted. Family flour demand much 
improved, with retail outlets reporting brisk 
sales. Cake flour bookings moderate. Clears 
in active demand, but scarce, especially the 
better grades. Quotations Feb. 27: spring 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.45, straight $7.20 
@7.25, first spring clear $6.75@7, hard win- 
ter short patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade 
$7.05@7.25, high gluten §$7.15@7.45, first 
clear $6.25@6.85, soft winter bakers short 
patent $8.25@8.50, straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales improved during the 
week, and while buying was more general 
and the total volume better than preceding 
weeks, there were but few large contracts 
for future delivery. Feb. 26, following the 
sharp advance in wheat, many southwest- 
ern mills withdrew their ceiling quotations 
and refrained from offerings. Southwestern 
hard wheat flours in the best demand, with 
bread baking and jobbing trades the best 
outlets. Midwestern and Pacific Coast soft 
wheat flours participated in the increased 
business, particularly the former. Prices 
not affected by the “squeezing ceilings’ 
advanced 15@30c bbl. Shipping directions 
, g0od, with many shipments from mills 


-— 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES .- 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
" May July May July May July May July May July 
wee SO veces 136 136% 142% 143% 135% 135% eoee cece 135% 136 
i | eee 136% 137% 143% 143% 136 136% 136% 136% 
Se Eee 140% 140% 146% 146% 139% 140% 140% 140% 
WOR. BF ccccs 139% 140% 146 146% 139 139% cece “eae 138% 138% 
March 1 - 140% 141% 147% 147% 1395 140% coos eoee 140 139% 
March 2 - 141% 142% 147% 148% 140% 140% eves eee3 140% 140% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
Ped. 84 wocee eoee eeee 127% 128 91% cove ecee eevee cece seco 
Feb. 25 ..... 127% 128 91% eevee oces oeee save 
Fed. 36 coos 128% 129 91% eece eoee cece cove 
DO BE cavee 128% 129 91% 
Se Be eee ee eee oe 91% . 
DD cave brews “cere Seaton Fa 91% Caan shake Pere 
r CORN ¢ OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Pek. 86.20. 93% eens 00 100% 96% 97% 59% 58% 55% 54% 
Pew. 36 ..cee 93% eos 100 100% 96% 97% 59% 58% 55% 54% 
Feb. 26 ..... 93% anete 100 100% 96% 97% 60 59% 55% 55% 
., |. eee 93% eons 100 100% 96% 97% 59% 59% 55% 54% 
March 1 93% ae 100 100% 96% 97% 60 59% 55% 55% 
March 2 93% ooee 100 100% eens aeue 60% 59% 55% 55% 
¢ RYE \ + FLAXSEED————_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Daluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
POR. B64 .vces 85% 87% 80% 82% 283% 284% 283% wee 73 74% 
Wem. 26 .cecs 85% 87% 81 82% 285% 286 285% eeee 74 74% 
POD B36 wccce 86% 89% 82% 84% 286 286% 286 eden 75 76% 
Des BY sccce 6% 89% 82% 84 286 286 286 cvee 75 76% 
March 1 87% 89% 82% 84% 288 288% 288 eeee 75 75% 
March 2 86% 89% 82% 84 293% 292% 293% 74% 76 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED 


QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
BOCES BERR ac ecdicviceses $....@39.90 $....@37.75 §$....@.... coe se @ocee $i... QEB.16 
Hard winter bran ....... @39.90 ....@.... -+++@36.50 38.50@38.75 .... eves 
Standard middlings* @ 39.90 @37.75 ....@.... --+-@39.00 ....@42.10 
Flour middlingst . . -+++@36.50 39.00@39.50 ....@42.10 
WOE. GOR. vedescccccscess eer, ee --+-@39.00 ....@42.10 
Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ..... @.. ree oe eee Becee Socce@ over 
Hard winter bran ....... ree, «+++ @45.40 ce@ee os GB cce So ree 
Soft winter bran ... ooMeoce coco @ocee --@.. -@42.40 ....@43.30 
Standard middlings* coweWases «++» @45.40 a SS cosQese. 2 i b00:> 
Flour middlingst ........ ceo Doses -»@45.40 --@.. --@42.40 ....@43.30 
WOO GOR Fins cSccciccceis - ee -@45.40 ye — eee ss: 
Spee fortng ane P we Middlings 
STOMLO ncccccces es bi sece ‘ cece x 
*Winnipeg ....... 28 . $ “ie ~* 


*Brown shorts. 





1. @28. . ++. @29.00 et 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, 
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showing less delay. Quotations, Feb, 27: 
hard winter wheat family patent $7.10@7.35 
bakers short patent $6.78, 95% $6.58, firs 
clear $5.65@6.25, second clear $5.15@5.45 
soft wheat short patent $7.70@8.30, straight 


$6.95@7.30, first clear $5.80@6.15; harg 
spring wheat, no quotations. 
Atlanta: New business not very lively, 


Blenders’ stocks ample and they are not 
making new purchases at present. Ship- 
ping instructions from them spotty. gales 
of family flour rather quiet and majority 
are pretty heavily booked. Sales during 
February didn’t meet the large volume of 
January, although they were not generally 
light. Deliveries slow to fair. Scattered 
bookings being made with bakers. This 
side of trade has been trying to purchase 
soft wheat flour and is now anxiously 
awaiting news of the new soft wheat ceil- 
ings. Bakers ordering out flour in a goog 
manner generally. Prices unchanged, 

Quotations, Feb. 27: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.75@7.85, standard patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight $7.40@7.65, first bakery 
clear $7.10@7.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $8@8.15, fancy patent $7.60@7.65 
standard patent $7.60@7.65, special or iow 
grade’ $7.45@7.55; hard wheat low protein 
straight $6.75, bulk from the coast; hard 
wheat low protein 95%, interior $6.90, bulk: 
bakery short patent $7.35@7.50, standard 
patent $7.25@7.40, straight $7.15@7.30; soft 
wheat family short patent $8.90@9.10, fancy 
patent $8.50@8.70, standard patent $8.50@ 
8.70, special or low grade $8.20@8.40; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis $7.60@7.70; 
soft wheat 95% $7.10@7.30, bulk; straight 
$7@7.20, bulk; fancy cut-off $6.60@6.70, soft 
wheat first clear $6.35, bulk, nominal; 
self-rising flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 
20c higher, 

Nashville: Sales practically nil. Blenders 
generally well stocked. Bakers report sales 
very good. The smaller bakers bought more 
or less on a hand-to-mouth basis and the 
larger bakers indicated that they were not 
in the market this week as they had sut- 
ficient stocks of flour on hand and were 
still booked for several months. Their 
sugar and shortening supplies are very tight. 
The sweet goods line has been cut and stil! 
more products will probably be discontinued. 
Shipping directions good. Quotations are 
about unchanged. 

Quotations, Feb. 27: soft winter family 
short patent $8.50@9, standard patent $8.20 
@8.50, straight $7.90@8.20, clears $7.40@ 
7.90, hard winter short patent $7.70@8.20, 
standard patent $7.40@7.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets quiet; mills have an ex- 
cellent backlog of orders, consequently they 


have not been pressing sales. Inquiries 
good, but only moderate new business 
booked. Rapid advance in the wheat mar- 
ket last week lifted wheat prices to levels 
that caused mills to withdraw all offers 


on flour. Mills continue to operate at near 
capacity, but unless the government give 
shipping instructions on their recent pur- 
chases they will have to make sharp re- 
ductions in operations. Quotations, f.0.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, Feb. 27: family patent 
$7.20, pastry $6.80, bluestem $7.50, Mon- 


tana spring $7.50, Dakota spring $7.90. 
Portland: Mills of the Pacific Northwest 
are busy on grinding on their old orders, 
while new bookings show some _ increase. 
New bookings chiefly in the export field. 
South and Central American flour buyers 
booked substantially larger amounts than 4 
week ago, under the subsidy of $1.75 bbl, 
renewed for one week only, to March 4. 
Mills have been receiving instructions for 
grinding flour on their previous heavy book- 
ings of six weeks ago. However, some 
of them have had to stop grinding on this 
business due to lack of storage space. This 
is expected to be corrected in a few days. 
Quotations Feb. 27: hard winters $7.15, 
—— topping $7.25, soft wheat straights 
30. 


San Francisco: Prices firmer, with many 
grades quoted at ceiling basis, with mills 
tending to limit sales based on their ability 
to break even at their top selling prices. 
Offerings generally about equal to the de- 
mand, which was not heavy, as most bakers 
still working on previous purchases and too 
uncertain of future operations to buy far 
ahead. Quotations, Feb. 27: California fam- 
ily patents $8.80@9, eastern family patents 
$9@9.20, Oregon-Washington bluestem pat- 
ents $6.90@7.10, northern hard wheat pat- 


ents $7@7.20, pastry $6.35@6.40, Dakota 
standard patents $7.10@7.30, Idaho hard 
wheat patents $7@7.20, Montana spring 


wheat patents $7@7.30, Montana standard 
patents $7@7.20, California bluestem pat 
— $6.60@6.90, California pastry $6.30 
40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour in the domestic market are steady 
Bakers are not buying far in advance, #® 
there is no incentive to do so. Mills are 
keeping their prices on an even basis and 
there is little cutting no matter how largé 
the order may be. They have all the flour 
business they can handle. Family tradé 
in flour is about normal notwithstandiné 
a scarcity of some of the necessary ingte 
dients for home baking. Lists are ut 
changed. Quotations Feb. 27: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.4". 
in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto 
Montreal freights. : 

Canadian mills continue to make heav 
sales of flour for British government & 
count. It is stated that about 500,000 bbls 
were sold during the week to the United 
Kingdom. Mills have their capacities com 
pletely booked up until end of April ané 
are making sales now for May. Markets 
in the West Indies are also clamoring ! 
flour, Jamaica and Trinidad being partic’ 
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active. There is no change in March- 
prices, but mills are quoting 3d less 

tor May shipment. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
government regulation grade of Canadian 
four 32s 6d per 280 lbs, March-April sea- 
poard; 32s 3d May. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling slow- 
. Domestic buyers are mostly well sup- 
plied, but a little business is expected short- 
jy from some whose stocks are running low. 
pxport trade in winters to the West In- 
dies, Where this flour was at one time in 
steady demand, is at a standstill. Canadian 

ees are above the ceilings in those mar- 
kets, therefore business is impossible. Val- 
yes are unchanged from those of a week 
ago. Quotations, Feb. 27: pure Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour $5.10@5.20 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, Montreal freight basis; 
pulk lots, in buyers’ bags, $4.90, seaboard, 
for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is moving slowly. 
Offerings are light, but demand also is 
limited. Prices are slightly easier. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 27: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales last week 
were equivalent to 1,250,000 bus wheat and 
poosted total flour sales for the month, in 
terms of wheat, to more than 6,000,000 bus. 
All of the sales were to the United King- 
dom. Mills are now booked up well into 
April, and operating to capacity. Milling 
interests in cash wheat market for supplies, 
particularly No. 3 northern, but offerings of 
this grade light and sales only moderate. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour 
sales again accounted for the bulk of in- 
terest in the British Columbia market dur- 
ing the week. Sales still at a much in- 
creased rate compared with previous years, 
with every indication that this condition 
would continue for some time due to war 
activity and the resultant increased popu- 
lation. 


No sign of any immediate export busi- 
ness through this port in evidence, although 
some of the export houses reported con- 
tinued inquiries, the bulk of these coming 
from Central and South America. No 
steamship freight space has yet been made 
available for such business from here, while 
the rail transportation picture is rapidly 
getting to a point where shippers have no 
chance of offering flour out for any definite 
delivery. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices con- 
tinue steady at price ceiling levels, cash 
car quotations on the basis of 98's, cottons, 
being $5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers 
or second patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B 
grinds, 


Ontario mills continue to supply all the 
soft wheat flour needs of this area, and fair 
supplies are coming through with demand 
good. Quotations to the trade are firm 
around $7.50. 





The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon.N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Sales restricted by ceiling 
limitations. Durum millers say they could 
add materially to bookings, but with grain 
prices as they are they cannot process 
durum into fancy patent and other grades 
of flour and do business at a profit under 
present ceilings. Consequently, they are out 
of the market. They still have lots of busi- 
ness on their books and have enough direc- 
tions in sight to insure a steady run for 
many weeks to come. Ceiling on fancy No. 
1 semolina and durum fancy patent is $7.10 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and on stand- 
ard $6.90. 

In the week ended Feb. 27, 
apolis and interior mills made 


nine Minne- 
121,118 bbls 


durum products, against 97,675 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $7.85, f.o.b. 
bulk, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: Sales and directions continue 


good; No. 1 semolina $7.37, standard No. 
1 $7.17. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, fancy 
patent $7.50. 

Buffalo: Demand continues very strong; 
macaroni plant production at top capacity; 
shipping directions very good; trend firm; 
supply moderate; on bulk basis, all rail, 
No. 1 $7.82, durum fancy patent $7.82, 
macaroni flour $7.32, first clear $5.93; second 
clear $4.18, durum granular not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Inquiry moderate and mar- 
ket rules firm, with offerings light; No. 1 
fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: An- 
other advance of 20c bbl is noted for the 
week, but aside from a few car lot orders, 
the strength has not brought in any busi- 
ness to speak of. Trade interested, of 
course, but still very hesitant. Directions 
continue to roll in at a very satisfactory 
pace. Pure white rye flour $5@5.30 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.80@5.10, pure dark $4.30@4.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.20, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.85, Wisconsin white patent $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand slow; trend 
changed; supply ample; pure white 
flour $5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, 
$4.50 @ 4.65. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
Ply moderate; in 98-lb cottons: 
medium $5.50, dark $5.10. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light and the 
market for flour rules firm and _ higher. 
Demand moderate; white patent $5.35@5.65. 

Chicago: Business has slowed up a lit- 
tle, but a fair number of sales reported. 
Directions continue good; white patent $4.95 
@5.30, medium $4.75@5.10, dark $4.30@4.60. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10c. Sales 
and shipping directions good; pure white 
flour $5.78 bbl, medium $5.58, dark $5.18, 
rye meal $5.38. 


un- 
rye 
dark 


trend firm; sup- 
white $5.70, 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats are quiet; buyers 
seem to have all the supplies they want; the 
price is unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal moderately good; plants operating 
part time, supplies light and millers finding 
certain grades of oats scarce and hard to 
buy. Quotations, Feb. 27: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 


inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. . 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


March 1 at $4.10 per 90 Ibs, 
packages, $2.20 case; 


bulk; 20-oz 
48-oz packages, $2.35. 








CLEA 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bidg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 














WANT ADS 














v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


MILLWRIGHTS WANTED FOR FLOUR 
mill work; must be good spouters; local 
union scale will be paid. Write or wire 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 




















GIRL TO WORK IN FLOUR MILL, 
wheat handling room, and do clerical 
work, preferably high school graduate 
and one interested in chemistry. Address 
6042, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

OVEN ENGINEER WANTED IMMEDI- 


ately; wonderful opportunity for experi- 
enced oven engineer to develop complete 
line of traveling, reel and peel ovens, oil 
and gas fired. Send complete details of 
experience and accomplishments in first 
letter. Address 6002, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in selling both family and bakery 
trade, desires to again connect with mill- 
ing business; 48 years of age and willing 
to go anywhere. Address 6031, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapelis, Minn. 


EITHER NORDYKE LATE MODEL OR 8. 
Howes Super Mogul feed packers. State 
price and give complete description. Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., box 910, Wichita, 
Kansas. 




















States—valued at 


TUESDAY, MARCH 16, 


25% deposit required at time of sale. 


HUGH WELLS, Receiver, - - 
BAKER-HOSTETLER & PATTERSON 


1608-9 N.B.C. Bidg. 





RECEIVER'S SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


Most Modern and Up-to-Date Bread Plant of its Kind in the United 
over $100,000.00; 


Pursuant to an order by the Hon. Wm. B. Woods, Referee in Bankruptcy, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


1843, 


Entire Plant of Modern Machinery and Equipment, Trucks, Office Furniture and 
Equipment, Stock in Trade, Good Will and Trade Name of 


TODAY’S BAKERS, Inc., BANKRUPT 
Sale on the premises at 3800 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
The above will be offered in bulk and piecemeal lots to Dealers and Users. 
Sale subject to confirmation by the Court. 


Detailed circulars, listing machinery and equipment, will be mailed upon request. 


For further information, address 


GUS ROSEN, AUCTIONEER 
Main 1861 


in operation about one year. 


AT 10:30 A.M, (E.W.T.) 


7 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 














MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





DULUTH 














P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








600 Mutual Building 





Jones-HeTTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS BS 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... $6.85@ 7.02 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.65@ 6.82 
Spring first clear ..........- 6.30@ 6.72 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.70@ 6.95 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 6.50@ 6.85 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.50@ 5.58 
Soft winter short patent..... «00 @ 8.25 
Soft winter straight ......... «oe @ 8.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... «++-@ 6.60 
Rye flour, white .....cccsecses 4.95@ 5.30 
Rye Gour, GOrk ..ccscccscccces 4.30@ 4.60 

Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $....@7.20 $8.80@9.00 
PO “icvandenveusee .-»-@6.80 6.35@6.40 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


iTuesday prices. 


$7.35@ 7.50 $....@.. 
5 


444-3 


Pep ten Seen 
+ sose7em 
: on ae 


on 


standard eetent- Toronto 5 eee 

$ Spring top patent{. Sos 
Spring second pat.{.. 
Spring first clearf... 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 





in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
; ee ee $....@.. 
35 Pa ee er) eee .@ 
15 ee Tally er, ere — 
50 coee@.... coee@.... 7.70@ 8% 
.35 <remile W ee Sia: 7.40@ 7.1% 
vow Meee s ee Se og ae 
eu «be’s ae ee 8.20@ 850 
Se das i ae 7.90@ 8% 
whee ee ae ae ae 7.40@ 7.96 
5.65 et Fee Wek: eh ews ieee 
o@..2- Ter err @. 
Toronto **Wwinnipe 


Spring exports§ ........ 328 6d 
Ontario 90% pats.t.$5. io@s. 20 


198-1b jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March Z 


Minneapolis: No difficulty whatever in 
finding buyers for current production at full 
ceiling limits. Main difficulty, millers say, 
is in allocating available supplies and keep- 
ing old customers satisfied. All grades are 
wanted, with not enough midds: and red 
dog to go around. Trade inclined to con- 
tract ahead against future needs, but mills 
are not free sellers. Not knowing what the 
future holds, they prefer to trade cautiously 
and keep within anticipated production lim- 
its. All grades strong at $37.75 here. 


Kansas City: Both bran and shorts in 
good demand, with shorts impossible to find 
and only a little bran left. Both selling at 
the $36.50 ceiling for mills, Kansas City, 
and 50c higher for jobbers. 

Omaha: Demand continued active and 
mills sold all feed offerings at ceiling 
prices, $36.50 


Oklahoma City: Feeds advanced to ceil- 
ing prices, with good demand, Quotations, 
basis burlap bags, carload shipments, for 
southern deliveries: bran $1.90@1.95 per bag 
of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90 
@1.95. For northern deliveries: bran $1.85 
@1.90, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85@ 
1.90. 

Wichita: Demand good, prices steady, 
supplies scarce; some mills able to quote 
only for future delivery; basis Kansas City: 
bran and shorts $36.50. 


Fort Worth: Active; trend firm at ceiling 
prices; supply limited to current produc- 
tion; car lot offerings have almost disap- 
peared from the market; wheat bran $42.40, 
gray shorts $42.40, white shorts not quoted, 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


Hutchinson: Good; trend firm; supply 
inadequate; bran, mill run and gray shorts 
$36.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand good, trend higher on 
bran and steady on shorts, supply inade- 
quate. Quotations at ceiling on bran and 
shorts. 

Toledo: Strong and higher at prices ap- 
proaching or at ceiling levels; demand good 
and taking all available supplies at range 
from $40 to $42 for all production of bran, 
mixed feed and midds. Largest producer 
has nothing to offer for ‘“‘quick’’ shipment 
but only for “‘prompt.’’ Advance in wheat 
prices reflected in feed, 

St. Louis: Bran $38.50@38.75, pure bran 
$38.75@39, gray shorts $39@39.50, brown 
shorts $39, red dog $39. 

Buffalo: Withdrawal of feed wheat from 
the market suddenly advanced the values 
of all grades of wheat feeds to or very 
close to the ceiling prices; demand strong 
and continuous; trend firm; supply light to 
fair; bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds, 
$42.10 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std., pure spring and hard 
winter $45.40; soft winter nominal; midds., 
std. and flour $45.40; red dog, $45.40 (all 
asked). 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
limited; spring bran $44.10, red dog $44.10, 
nominal, 

Atlanta: Better than supply; trend un- 
steady; supply light except for bran; bran 
$44.25@44.75, gray shorts $46.20, nominal; 
std. midds. $47.40, rye midds, $40.25, nom- 
inal; red dog $46.70; ground government 
wheat $40.40@41.80, nominal. 

Nashville: Demand exceeding supply; very 
few offerings; prices at ceiling; bran and 
shorts $43.30 per ton f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; $35.50. 

Portland: Mill run, $35; bran, shorts, 
$35.50; midds. $36. 

San Francisco: Market firm at ceiling 
levels, with offerings very light and demand 
improved. Utah-Idaho: red mill run $40.50 
@41,.20, blended $40.50@41.20, white $41.20 
@41.70; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$40.50@ 41.20, std. $40.50@41.20, white $41.20 
@41.70, white bran $41.20@41.70, midds. 
$41.20@41.70, shorts $41.20@41.70. Montana: 
bran and mill run $41.20@41.70; California: 
blended mill run $40.50@41.20, white $41.20 
@ 41.70. 


Toronto: Production of millfeed is heavy, 
but so far there has been no accumulation. 
The situation in regard to bran and shorts 
is easier, but midds. are still in strong 





percentage of Canadian 


responding date a year ago given in paren- 
is being exported regu- y 


3,527,000 (2,553,000); 


bags included, mixed 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


prairie mills easy 
coast are ample 
for all current needs and a steady demand 
Car quotations are firm, being 
, $30.80 for shorts and 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


~ 
a 


r all millfeeds good 
and supplies moving 
; sales in prairie provinces unim- 


Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 

















United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 


States at the close of the week ending Feb. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
i Louis on Feb. 29, 
is the short side of contracts 
there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
360 720 


in bushels (000's omitted): 


Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. 2 











States grain in store in 


Stocks of United 
i (figures for cor- 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


bushels (000's omitted), 7, and corresponding date of a 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 26, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- ; 
ear 94,833 1,218 9,852 10,597 


Private terminals we 78 a 60 
Winter storage 





pS ere 2,783 

ere 97,617 1,218 9,911 10,534 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,357 os 13 37 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





se) MO 16,880 — 37 95 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
i. ree 1,008 
Prince Rupert 1,210 . 
WOOE cvecscss 136,689 1,218 9,991 10,666 
ZOOP BOO ivisace 165,170 699 2,148 3,810 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,374 22 815 556 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ee, ree 80 be 33 ve) 
eee 1,453 22 848 631 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Me Skse.00 babe 427 12 699 = 148 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

|. 170 os 24 65 





eecscoce 596 12 723 213 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 26, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 55,452 2,425 35,535 24,302 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
| eee 4,209 ‘s 313 743 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 26, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 85,074 1,434 27,340 15,004 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 4,902 ee 249 670 


Totals 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
. Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 27, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 42 


Minneapolils ...  ... -+- 13,020 8,300 
Kansas City .. 2,700 1,975 5,225 5,500 
Philadelphia .. 340 100 . eee 
Milwaukee ....  ... .-- 2,980 2,440 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending Feb. 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 77 109 41 22 1, 288 3,108 

OS eres 1 2 ~s 111 962 1,06: 








| FLOUR BRANDS | 

















6,388 18,693 16,875 


The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of “the ne. United 
States Patent Office | preliminary to 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors whe 
feel that they would be damaged by th 
registration of any of these marks are Pe 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a fo 
notice of opposition. 


QUAKER WHITE OATS; Quaker (at 
Co; rolled oats. Use claimed since Feb 
ruary, 1936. ille 

KENTUCKY WONDER; _ Hopkinsvil® 
(Ky.) Milling Co; wheat flour, enriched “ 
unenriched. Use claimed since Septembe 
1935. 


Eat the flour; If not satisfied, 

Wear the sack, Your Money Back. _.., 
Ada (Okla.) Milling Co; wheat flour. ? 
claimed since May 1, 1941. ut 

APPLE BLOSSOM; Charles Banks ae 
Memphis, Tenn; wheat flour. Use claim 
since 1924. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO -« U.S.A. 








Mennel 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, In 


orby Bidg. 


| 


St. Joseph, Mo | 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHeR,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





a 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





‘ tions should either be sliced or unsli¢ed. 





FOOD DISTRIBUTION MEN 
ADDRESS CHICAGO CLUB 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The appearance of E. 
O. Pollock, regional administrator, and 
Don E. Rogers, chief of the regional 
marketing reports division, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, attracted a 
large attendance at the luncheon meeting 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago Feb. 9. 
Nearly 100 bakers and allied men were 
present to get facts and information 
about Food Distribution Order No. 1. 

Mr. Pollock stated they had received 
good co-operation from bakers. The 
bread order is just one of many distri- 
bution orders, of which 18 have been 
issued, and 30 more are in preparation. 

Compliance machinery is being set up, 
Mr. Pollock said. There are 65 Food 
Distribution offices, and in Chicago there 
is a compliance office, as well as an in- 
vestigation unit, manned by 20 trained 
investigators. He said one of the pur- 
poses of the bread order was to con- 
serve wax paper. Wax is an essential 
item: for many war purposes, and while 
restaurants are getting sliced bread 
until March 18, they must make arrange- 
ments to obtain slicing equipment for 
use after that date. 

Mr. Pollock discussed with associa- 
tion officials a plan for educational work 
and for general compliance with the or- 
der. He told the bakers they would 
always receive a hearing at his office. 

Mr. Rogers said his work was infor- 
mational in nature. He made the follow- 
ing interpretations: 

Where a company has a commissary 
and five stores, compliance with the or- 
der meant that at least 20 lbs of bread 
had to be delivered to each store in order 
to have bread sliced. 

A baker was told he could slice bread 
for his own restaurant, but it could not 
be sold. 

There can be a substitution of ingredi- 
ents, where they are not available, but 
a baker should make every effort to ob- 
tain them. The proper amount of milk 
must be used in bread, if the baker uses 
milk in other bakery products, he warned. 

It wag announced that slicing of a 
certain type of pumpernickel bread would 
be permitted. This bread is sliced and 
wrapped in small units. 

Amendment No. 2 on consignment re- 
strictions caused some confusion, where 
bakers had contracts with their custom- 
ers to take back sweet goods. Individual 
permits were given, but these expired 
on Feb. 8, so no more pickups are al- 
lowed. 

A baker stated that in the last war 
the stale return ban was not effective 
until the grocer was also made liable. 
This question is being considered at 
present. 

Another question referred to bread be- 
ing declared unsalable by the grocer. 
Could this bread be returned? One as- 
sociation official said a ruling had been 
received declaring it is the grocer’s obli- 
gation not to accept unsalable products. 

Washington officials have indicated 
that if restaurants wanted to buy or 
lease slicing equipment for their own 
use after March 18, the government 
would look with favor on it. 

There was a general discussion on the 
restaurant slicing rule which requires 
20 lbs or more must be delivered at one 
time. The consensus was that all bread 
sold to restaurants, hotels and institu- 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR) 
TELEPHONE __ Laboratory Controlled 
MARITIME f 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


. “BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


cia GRAS BEET D. eerie Bese 
4,400 bbis Flour — Millers of — 250 tons daily 


HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


e _ 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 


CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


——_soooenreorerrereoreorerrererererereeeeereoreroerrrrrrrvrrrvrnr 
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; 
SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 




















* a 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3? “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat go Revssors te Maniets, 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exch Wi 








yes 


——! 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


GRAIN MEROHANTS 
, Shipping and Exporti 

on Contracts Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 


Recei 











MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


EXPORTERS 


COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 


TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ““CoaTSPER”’ 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 

Canadian Scoot 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & oes, SEO. 

111 John Street, New York 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 























TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS’ CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat || }: 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. : 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” is 

“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” “ 

THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. . 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA f 

ty] 

Sa", “OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >=? : 
- sueem 4 JUTE BAG 4 COTTON > wee ‘ 
. BAGS . BAGS i 
COTTON ; IN CANADA COTTON | . 
F A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANAD IAN BAG CO., Limited - + P 
— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC ae gr 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | Since A 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
VERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYST 
cua youase strays, onranio, caNapa | Hl @AMMNAS ‘Kichardson & Sons a 
Z / MM / T é a 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters W 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. pti SY : 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” - “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER tag 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA : Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” ~ 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
JOIN U. S. FOOD CAMPAIGN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Marking an im- 
portant forward step in promoting a bet- 
ter understanding of the critical war- 
time food situation, the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., has enlisted 
the support of its members in explaining 
six major government food campaigns to 
the public, the Office of War Informa- 
tion has announced. 

Complete information on 
current food problems, 1943 farm pro- 
duction goals, victory gardens, point ra- 
tioning, nutrition and food conservation 
and farm manpower will be mailed im- 
mediately by GMA to all of its mem- 
bers, some additional food processors and 
approximately 500 advertising agencies 
with food accounts. This influential 
group is directly responsible for approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 worth of paid ad- 
vertising annually. 

Scientific advertising suggestions for 
explaining the 1943 food situation in all 
types of media are being fully devel- 
oped by the Office of War Information 
in co-operation with the Advertising 
Council and its many task forces. And 
as an additional service, GMA has vol- 
unteered to act in an unofficial capacity 
to assist food advertisers in linking their 
campaigns with the desired war themes. 

The original mailing includes a back- 
ground of all six campaigns; a co-or- 
dinated plan for presenting these themes 
to the public, and three booklets cover- 
ing the “U. S. Government Campaign to 
Promote the Production, Sharing and 
Proper Use of Food,” “Information Pro- 
gram for Point Rationing of Canned and 
Processed Food,’ and “Victory Gar- 
dens.” Supplementary material will be 
forwarded as quickly as it can be com- 
pleted. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILL WOULD LEGALIZE 
DRY MILK SOLIDS NAME 


Wasuinctron, D. C.— Congressman 

Wright Patman, of Texas, has reintro- 
duced his bill to legalize the name Dry 
Milk Solids to replace the unpalatable 
tag “dry skim milk,’ which Food and 
Drug Regulations now require. The bill 
is H.R. 149 and takes the place of one 
that died in committee with the last 
Congress. 

“This food product, which has been 
long handicapped by ‘a name of inferior- 
ity, is so important to the war effort that 
9% of the spray process dry milk solids 
has been requisitioned by the govern- 
ment,” said Congressman Patman. “It 
is going to England and to Russia and 
to our armed forces. We don’t have 
enough of it. 

“One reason we don’t have enough is 
because the industry hasn’t been able to 
develop rapidly with the name ‘skim’ 
applied to it. Bakers, who use dry milk 
Solids in bread, have been known to 
quit using it and cancel advertising cam- 
Paigns when they learned that regula- 
tions required it be called ‘skim.’ It is 
a2 amazing fact that there’s enough sep- 
arated milk left on farms, largely fed 
to hogs, to make 10 times as much dry 
milk solids as now produced. It is the 
finest of human food. Why food and 
drug has handicapped this industry with 
“Mame that is untrue, can’t be used in 

i and repels the customer, is 
beyond comprehension.” 

Congressman Clarence F. Lea, of Cali- 
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fornia, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, has 
also indicated a keen interest in the bill. 
Last year’s bill was referred to his 
committee and the hearing was partially 
completed when Congress adjourned. 

H.R. 149 is sponsored by the American 
Dry Milk Institute and the National 
Co-operative Milk Producers Federation, 
which together represent. upwards of 
80% of the dry milk industry. The pur- 
pose of the bill has also been endorsed 
by hundreds of educators, consumer rep- 
resentatives, dairymen and public officials. 
These organizations urge producing 
dairymen, manufacturers and consumers 
to write their congressmen favoring 
passage of H.R. 149. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





N. Y. RETAIL BAKERS FAVOR 
8 P. M, CLOSING LAW IN CITY 
New York, N. Y.—Retail bakers of 
New York City, through their spokes- 
man, John Benkert, have announced 
themselves in favor of the suggestion 
of Mayor La Guardia that the local law 
on closing hours for retail stores be 
amended to require closing at 8 p.m. 
Several grocery organizations also ap- 
proved of it, although delicatessens and 
similar food stores are against it. The 
welfare committee of the city council, 
before whom the hearing on the plan was 
held, indicated an inclination for a re- 
vision of the law, 
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“DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WEIGHT 
15O 


NOS 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


+ 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 





Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 





. . . is fully air con- 
for 
Full 


laboratory control plus Dakota 


ditioned and_ controlled 


humidity and temperature. 


hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 





RAPID CITY, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











CANASTER 
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FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 


Carlots or L. C. L. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


Boonville Mills Co. 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
Est. 1852 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 

Toledo 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 


OFFICES 
New York Nashville Peoria 
Chicago nid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Columbus Cedar Rapid Jinni 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








BAGS 





Manufacturers an 


COTTON 


Successors to 


and 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
d Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 











500 Bbis. Daily 


PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 




















(NE THING LESS 
TO WORRY ABOUT 


Every baker, of course, has plenty on his 
mind these days, but those who use Sap- 
phire Flour have at least one thing less to 
worry about. 








This strong, stable flour made from high 
protein Montana wheat has a way of going 
through the plant, particularly the make- 
up unit in such a smooth, trouble-free man- 
ner that the production manager can sim- 
ply forget he has flour in the shop. 


This attribute of Sapphire, always desir- 
able under normal conditions, becomes a 
doubly valuable asset in a period when 
war-time production problems crowd the 
hours and tax the ingenuity of every baker. 


Why not try Sapphire Flour for exception- 
ally uniform results under today’s operat- 
ing conditions, as well as the distinctive 
natural wheat flavor which only Montana 
wheat can give. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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J. J. PappEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 























WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'‘Best*Rye*Flour” 


















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, Nn. y. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 






















CONFESSIONS 
New Bride—Honey, I have a confes- 

sion to make. I’ve got a cedar chest. 
New Groom—I’m sure glad to hear 

that. I was wondering what you’d say 

when you discovered I’ve got a wooden 

leg. 

¥ ¥ 


NO FOOLING 
Balloonist, 
as he hears noise in farmyard: 
down there. Where am I?” 
Farmer—Don’t try to fool me, young 
feller; you’re right up there in that bal- 
loon. 


lost in fog at maneuvers, 
“Hello, 


¥ ¥ 
OH, Is IT? 

Teacher (answering phone)—You say 
Johnny Jones has a bad cold and cannot 
come to school. Who is this speaking? 

Voice (in harsh tone)—This is my 
father. 

¥ ¥ 


MATTER OF RANK 

“I have a pain in my abdomen,” said 
the recruit to the army doctor. 

“Young man,” replied the medico, “of- 

ficers have abdomens, sergeants have 


stomachs, you have bellyache.” 


¥ ¥ 


CATASTROPHE 
“My with a man 
in my new car.” 
heavens! Not in 


wife has run away 


“Good 
car?” 


your new 


¥ ¥ 


A sICK MAN 
Friend (visiting hospital patient)— 
Do you know, old man, that’s a swell 
looking nurse you've got. 
Patient—I hadn’t noticed. 
Friend—Good Lord! I had no idea 
you were that sick. 


» ¥ 


SUBSTITUTE 
Motorist—I am exceedingly sorry I 
killed your dog, madame. Will you 
allow me to replace him? 
Miss Oldun—Oh, sir! This is so sud- 
den! 
¥ ¥ 


DURABLE 
Sam—That’s a good looking hat, Bill. 
Bill—I bought it five years ago, had 

it cleaned three times, changed it twice 

in restaurants, and it’s still as good as 
new. 
¥ ¥ 
LETS GO 
Old Lady (severely)—Young man, do 
you drink? 
Gob (cheerfully)—Yes. Where shall 
we go?”—U.8.8. Concord Minute Man. 
¥ ¥ 
LAW OF SCIENCE 7% 
Science Professor— What happens 
when a body is immersed in water? 
Coed—The telephone rings. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 






Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Hd 





————, 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK » 


3 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western |\an- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








—— 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- eg 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





——— 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office — 
Glencoe, Minn. Minne 2polis 
ee 












Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choice-t 
Colorado highland wheats 












FORT MORGAN “t* COLORADO 
——— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON-—7, 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


“Copley,” 


London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,”’ Glasgow 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘ Dorrracu,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
° FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


118 So. 6th St. 





LONDON, E. C.3 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


( 2. 57/59 St. Mary A LONDON, E. C.3 
Saree & SS 9 Srenabk Street. LIVERPOOL 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTry,” London e ey mney Street SOW 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiLip,” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ''DipLoma,'’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR bomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 


Your Offers.Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840S80.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cable Address: “CENTURY” 
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FO FLOUF 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








a 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 











Produce Ex. - NEW YORK The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
We are Andrew De Lisser 
bavers ot FM EVEDS ot att xinas S. R. STRISIK CO. GOLD LEAF PEEK BROS. 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Flour Mill Agents Flour Brokers 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange CAKE FLOUR 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Produce Exchange NEW YORK New York, N. Y. LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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99 Wall St. 
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Acine-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. .. ee rcccccccocces 
Alberta Pacific Grain Ce. Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man, ° 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
Saat, TFSIARE cccccccccccccccccccccces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid a Chemical Corp. 0 
New York, N. ¥....eeeeeees ee 
American Dry Milk Institute, ‘Ine. ee Chi- 
cago, Ill. .. 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, BW. FZ. cccccccccccscccesccccccece 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal........sse0++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


eeeeees eee eeeeeee 


Ree eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. Y..... 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; Hast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle: 
Wichita ..... coeccevece eeeeevese 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y..+-se+ee+ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
rence, Kansas 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N, Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas occccsccccvcsvvcsesesecscsees 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
C Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver ....++-- 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......+sssee+. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. Glasgow, 
Scotland coece 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. occee 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, IIl........+.++. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N., Y..... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
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Law- 
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Collins Flour —_, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon ....eseees eocccce 
Colorado Milling & “Blevator Co. ., Den- 
WEP, Cole. cocccccccccccccccccccscccsces 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland .ncccccccccsccsccsscccccesecs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... . 
Crete Mills, The, Crete, Neb...... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, ‘Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N,. Y.. oe 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.........., 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. Inc. Sst. 
Clair, Mich, ....ccccscccscscssscccess 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Que., Can. PTT TTTT TTT TTT rt 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. .. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 


Montreal, 


Poe Pee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc, New 
Were, W.. FT. veaseoseves PTeTITITTTT Tre 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


Minn. ..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Me. .ccceee eccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


eee Pee eee eee ee eee 


eee eeeeeeee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...... 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupace, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccvccsecccvevececes 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J...seeeeees 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ...seseeee 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 
G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. ..ccsccscscveceeeces 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N, Y... 
General Mill heen Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ..cccccccececsecececsececes 
General Mills, Inc., ” ‘Minneapolis. Cover. 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. .. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
Ont, 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York.... 


eee emma e en eeeeeeeee 


Yoncccccccccsccces: 


eee eee eereeeee 


eee eee eases seers eeeeeseee 
eeeeee 
eee eee eee eeeree 


seer teeter eneeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Wh. cccccccccccccscccccccces 


Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, ‘Eng- 

land 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich.. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


UR eee O PEPE Cee eee eee ee eee) 


seer 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International — Co., Minneapolis... 
POTTTITT TTT Tit a 

Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
MO. .cccccccscccece 


eee eee eee enone 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. O., Astico), Wis. .......-e06. 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo, .....ceeseeees 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Parchment 


eee eee eeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccvccccccccesccccececescoceseye 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ........... 
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King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ... 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BEM, cccccccocece eccccccvececes eevee 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
WOO, BM. We cccccdeccctsccvovescoevece 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


eeeeeee 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Momtreal, Que cccccccccccccccccccces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
H%. D., 
Kansas 


ee ee eee ee Pee eee PCP eee eee ee eee 


Lee, Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

ton, Neb. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........+ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

Kansas 


see eee eeeeees 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Omt., COM, cocccccccccccccccccccsseces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Midland Flour Milling ‘Co. ., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. eeccccccce 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
OMe cccvccccvccccccccccscecccececcce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ecccccccccccocce 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .» Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont, 


Poee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ees 
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Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO, .cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
_ Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo, “TEETTUETOTELEL TTT E 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & om, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland ...cccccccsccccces 
Moundridge as Co. se 

Kansas 


are peneneeieetp 


eeeeeee ee eeeeeeene 


Myers, J. Ross, & gon, Baltimore, Md.. 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WEIS, MH. De cicccccccvagsceccocccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co., Oma- 
BA, NOD. cocccccwccccccccccccccoccces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 


New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas 


eeeeee * 


seen eeeee 


New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N, Ce eeccesccccccccccccooce 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
ei pervicn aeah op. -» Newark, N. J.... 
ry seesceeee Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ey 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Pearistone, H. 8S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......ccccccss 
eee Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


Pee Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York....... 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 30. 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Me. 
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R —_ River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Br, cecceweecsesccsccccccccccc. 
Red River ee Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn, 
Red Star Yeast Mil- 
wauke®, WI8. ....-scccccccccccccsec,s 
Red Wing Milling Co., Rea Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MIPOG, MAR. ccccccccccccccccccccsccce 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. .... 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, BMngland ...ccccccccccsccccccsses 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell-Miller 
Minn. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas..... 
~ St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MIMM, cocccccccccccccccccccess 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC. cocccccccccecsccccccccceccees. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., 
Montreal, Canada .....ccesesessscss ° 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., nonnaet N. 8S. W,, 
Australia ° eecccccsess 
Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, !!1.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo, 
Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
— Institute of basseeprpeds Chicago, 


‘& Products Co., 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


eeeeeeee 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
BAB City, Mo. ccccccccccccvcccess 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Etd., LOnGom, Bag. ccccccccccccescces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............ ° 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Kan- 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.........+: 
Swift & Co., Chicago......seesseescacee 


New 


eeee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, Ni Yu. ccccccccccccccces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Loouls, MO. ..ccccccccccccccces 
Textil: Bag Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, {Il. e 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘London, England. 
Thompson, EB. 8S., New York City...... 
a Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, ccccccccccccccecs 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 

Mo., and Chicago, Ill.........+++ 

= Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
urban, George, Milling Co., 


. COMO RO Ome eee esas seeeeeereeet 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 


LOUIG, Me. cccccccccesccccs 
Van Dusen ocinaen Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, .......cceeee--ee 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical ane. », Rich- 
MORE, VO. cocccccecccccoccs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BEIM. - cece cscodcccsscccoce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., hiaxe New ark, 
Bes Ge 0.00000 6 ddndesbeeesc600eec eCOVM 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OFOGOR ccccecccccccccccccsces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Wiaa Micke Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Shea Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., ‘ew 
York, N. Y. 18, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lt a 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Orer on, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kans<s. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md..... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitew4 
ter, Kansas 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....--- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.....---- 
waters Chemical Co., Inc., New Tom 
Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, W's-- 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas..-- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.-- 
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IT’S A LOT MORE THAN 


“Just a hamburger,” he says, in that off-hand way of 
your free American who knows that his dime is good 
as any man’s. 

Then, while the meat sizzles on the grill, the coun- 
terman’s hand moves out, automaton-like, to the 
inevitable bin of rolls. A slice...a flip...a pat... and 
America’s most popular “short-order” meal clatters 
across.the counter. 

It’s a lot more than “just a hamburger” though. 
Figured in nutrients, or in plain human satisfaction, it’s 
the unpretentious roll that makes the combination so 
well worth biting into. And white flour delivers most 


2 Menbesgor’ 


of the food value that the sandwich provides. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the milling 
industry is helping to make America strong by pro- 
ducing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of 
flour, just write: 





... and here’s the practical 
material to help you promote your 
enriched white bread 


Now that enrichment is the law of the land, you’ ll 
want to make every effort to get your enriched 
white bread in the limelight, gain preferred posi- 
tion among your customers and prospects. 

To help you gain that important leading sales 
spot in your community, General Mills offers you 
a free enrichment merchandising kit, designed to 
get your enriched white bread ‘promotion off to 
a rousing start. 

This kit is chock-full of tested selling and dis- 
play materials: 

500 bread bands, 400 unimprinted in- 
serts, 2 posters, 2 easel displays, 1 ques- 
tion and answer book for sales girls, 1 
2-column newspaper ad mat, 1 booklet, 
‘*Facts You Need To Know About Bread 
Enrichment,’’ 1 mimeographed set of 
suggestions on how to use the sales ma- 
terial, 1 copy of the booklet, ‘‘Enriched 


Flour and Bread from the Housewife’s 
Viewpoint.”’ 


UNCLE SAM'S 


depending on you! 


representative and he’ll see that you get one right 
away. (Only one free kit to a baking company. 
Additional material can be ordered at cost.) 
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BREAD ENRICHMENT 


As rast OF nm mamma: MUTETION PCURAM 














If you haven’t already received this kit, all 


you have to do is contact your General Mills 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

















